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Preface 


Life is a series of collisions with the future. — José Ortega y Gasset 
(qtd. in Atkinson 242) 


Academics in the field of film studies have traditionally approached their 
subject from many different angles. Their main concerns are critical writings on 
cinema, its aesthetics and specifics of storytelling, and the reciprocity between 
ideology and reception (Rieser and Zapp xxi). Although critical writings on film 
have examined various objects of study, their attitudes towards interdisciplin- 
ary attempts have been quite restrained.’ This is due to the implicit agreement 
on what is meant by the term ‘film’.” Storytelling in ‘screen media’ (cf. Stewart 
1) is mostly analyzed regardless of its medial form(s).? On the other hand, sto- 
rytelling in ‘new media” is analyzed mainly with its focus on the digital and 
interactive nature of these narratives. New and old media are generally ana- 
lyzed separately in different academic disciplines and the digital divide is fore- 
grounded. 

During the development of this thesis, I have frequently asked myself 
whether the concept of ‘future narratives in film’ can be introduced as a new field 
for narratological research by limiting my corpus to the traditional subject of 
film studies. Early on I have realized that all kinds of storytelling in screen media 
have to be discussed in this study to sufficiently explain what Christoph Bode has 
coined ‘Future Narratives’.° Therefore this study is neither restricted to readers 
who are particularly interested in film studies nor in narratology, but for everyone 
who is interested in understanding structures that allow for “ways of narrating 


1 Interdisciplinarity is to be understood in a wider context that reaches outside of the area of the 
humanities and empirical social studies. 

2 Of course, there are many discussions on the difference in usage between the terms ‘film’, 
‘movie’ or ‘motion pictures’. Garrett Stewart, for example, problematizes the terms film and 
movie especially in its interconnections with the “encroachment of the digital”. He therefore 
talks about “screen narratives” instead of filmic narratives (cf. Stewart 1). 

3 Transmedial approaches deal primarily with the medial characteristics of narratives and their 
impact on the provided narrative itself. However, transmedia storytelling is still regarded as a 
peripheral matter in film studies, although David Bordwell and Henry Jenkins provide a good 
source of the interconnection of these two fields of research in their online blogs and discus- 
sions. Bordwell also contributed to the compilation Narrative Across Media(cf. Bordwell, “Neo- 
Structuralist Narratology and the Functions of Filmic Storytelling” 203-19). 

4 “What is new media? [...] The translation of all existing media into numerical data accessible 
through computers.” (Manovich 19-20). 

5 What is understood by ‘future narratives’ will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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the future as still variable, multiple, and undecided” (Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1). Welcome to the world of 
‘future narratives in film’! 


1 Concepts and Methodology 


1.1 The Future in ‘Future Narratives’ 


Congratulations! 

Today is your day. 

You're off to Great Places! 
You’re off and away! 


You have brains in your head. 

You have feet in your shoes. 

You can steer yourself any direction you choose. 
You’re on your own. And you know what you know. 
And YOU are the guy who’ll decide where to go. 

Dr Seuss’s Oh, the Places You’ll Go! 

(qtd. in Iyengar 111) 


But the question is: how do you decide where to go? How do you manoeuvre 
yourself into the unknown open of time and space? In other words, how and 
by which means can the future be made attainable? How can it be structured, 
mediated and simulated? Or, is it actually possible to (narratively) do so? Iden- 
tifying narratives that are able to convey such a fantastic concept as the future, 
describing their structures, en passant inventing a poetics to actually do so and 
drawing relevant conclusions for the field of narratology — this is the task of 
the Narrating Futures project (short: NAFU).° Before focusing on the particular 
research area of this subproject, it is necessary to clarify a few terms, which serve 
as preliminary orientations for the further development of the Future Narratives 
(short: FN) concept. 

First of all I want to shed a light on what is meant by ‘future’ or ‘futures’ 
for NAFU. The everyday use of ‘future’, as in ‘there will be a shortage of oil in 
the future’, automatically links this word to two ideas: it is not now and it is 
different from the present. The Oxford English Dictionary (short: OED) stresses 
several aspects of the future: first and foremost it is a temporal concept; it is 
related to a change of state, its nature is contingent and multitudinous’ (OED, 
future). This relates ‘future’ to theories and methods which try to make its 
multitudinousness and contingency manageable such as the meteorological 


6 This subproject has to be seen in the context and in relation to the entire NAFU project and its 
five media-specific volumes. 
7 Therefore NAFU carries the term in its plural form in its title as futures. 
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weather forecast, the calculation of probabilities in mathematical game theory 
and the development of disaster insurance schemes or catastrophe reinsur- 
ances (cf. Kneip).* These varied disciplines predict and describe a future sce- 
nario by the use of calculations and, in a next step, by turning these figures 
into narratives. Before it is possible to explain the important connection of the 
‘future’ and its ally ‘narrative’ in more detail, I want to investigate ‘the future’ 
as aconcept a bit further. 

The OED entry clearly emphasizes the future’s relation to time. Obviously, 
a “future event” and therefore a change of state that is “different from the 
present” can only occur when this is happening to existents in space (cf. ibid.). 
The interdependency of time and space and their relative relation to each other 
has been prominently described by Albert Einstein and his introduction of the 
term “space-time continuum? or simply put space-time” (cf. OED, space-time). 
In 1905 Albert Einstein and Henri Poincaré famously revealed that space and 
time cannot be separated (cf. Taylor and Wheeler 3, cf. Fischer 66-77). This dis- 
covery was made in connection with the idea of the ‘interval’ and the observa- 
tion of the same events as seen by two observers in relative motion or in different 
states of motion. 

Edwin Taylor and John Wheeler give an example in their introduction to 
special relativity in which one observer is standing quietly in a laboratory and 
the other one zooms by in a high-speed rocket. The two observers will find dif- 


8 Scientific research on how contingency and unpredictability can be measured can also be 
found in mathematical chaos theory and climate change simulations (especially with regard to 
singularities). Christoph Bode focuses on these phenomena and their historical background in 
Narrating Futures Vol. 1. This study is mainly concerned with the actualization of FNs in film and 
will therefore only give a brief overview of various key concepts. 

9 Mikhail Bakhtin developed his “chronotope” (lit. time-space) concept on that idea (cf. 15-25). 
Bode pointed out the importance of Bakhtin’s concept for the novel: “Wenn es aber andererseits 
zutrifft, dass (und man stoße sich nicht an der altertümlichen Ausdrucksweise) ‘Raum und Zeit 
korrelative ... epische ... Fiigungskrafte sind, dann ist es vielleicht sinnvoll, sich bestimmte, his- 
torisch differenziert ausgeprägte Raum-Zeit-Korrelationen des Romans als Untersuchungseinheit 
vorzunehmen. Mikhail Bakhtin hat für solche zusammenhängenden, untrennbaren Zeit- und Ra- 
umbestimmungen den Begriff Chronotopos geprägt und, ausgehend vom antiken Roman, die 
wechselnden Konfigurationen von Zeit- und Raumbestimmungen bis weit in die Neuzeit hinein 
verfolgt” (Der Roman 303) Bakhtin’s chronotope is a useful tool for analyzing historically differ- 
entiated space-time-correlations in novels as Bode has shown. Nevertheless, it willbe dismissed 
for my study on FNs to avoid any terminological (or just logical) confusion. The architecture of 
FNs will be explained by NAFU’s own terms, which work on a different level. 

10 The concept of space-time and its implication for quantum physics with regard to narrative 
will be discussed in the second volume of this series (cf. Meifert-Menhard, Narrating Futures 
Vol. 2). For the time being, it should suffice to simply acknowledge the importance of the inter- 
connectivity of both dimensions. 
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ferent space and time coordinates for the events relative to the same reference 
event, “but when they calculate the Einstein intervals — its independence from 
the choice of the reference frame — forces one to recognize that time cannot be 
separated from space. Space and time are part of the single entity, spacetime. The 
geometry of spacetime [sic!] is truly four-dimensional. In one way of speaking, 
the ‘direction of the time axis’ depends upon the state of motion of the observer, 
just as the directions of the y axes employed by the surveyors depend upon their 
different standards of ‘north’” (3) 

Therefore our idea of time, and consequently our idea of the future, should be 
a spatio-temporal one and the inseparability of time and space must be reflected 
in any attempt to describe a future scenario. Space-time as a four-dimensional 
manifold is a complex notion of the entanglement of time and space.” This means 
that time (or to be more precise space-time) becomes ‘mapable’. Just like any map 
is an abstract model of an actual location that helps to navigate through space 
and to find possible routes (the route is again introducing a temporal aspect to 
the map itself), a ‘timemap’ enables the user to envision possible routes through 
space-time. If we look back at our own past we will have to acknowledge that 
there has always been more than one possible path to get to the present moment 
in time. Obviously, taking a different path would have changed the ‘now’ in many 
ways, but it would still be ‘now’. It would still be the location on the space-time 
map with the current temporal coordinates, even if all the others have changed 
for our current position. Equally, the future is also an open field and there are 
many possible paths through it. The recognition of the inseparability of space and 
time is the first assumption to be taken to understand what is meant by the term 
‘future’ for NAFU.” 


11 This is important for understanding the peculiarities of spatio-temporal storytelling. 

12 This suggests a meaning of future that enables the subject to choose at least between two 
possible paths, even if the only choice is to do something or nothing. This, of course, implicitly 
indicates that the future is not set out. It remains undecided and open and the individual as 
agent can choose its path. Since this volume is focusing on narration and film the entire discus- 
sion on ‘free will’ in philosophical, neurological (cf. Bruner, cf. Tulving) and sociological (cf. 
Iyengar) studies will be omitted. The understanding of future for NAFU implies that it is open 
and undecided and that free will exists. 
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However, in narrative analysis” a relatively simple, two dimensional and 
uni-linear model is most commonly used to illustrate the temporal succession 
of past, present and future, the ‘timeline’ (cf. Rosenberg and Grafton 10-14). A 
timeline is an abstract visualization of the uni-linear progression of events in a 
chronological order as retrospectively concluded from the text; it is a means of 
portraying a simplified version of a uni-linear chronological progression of time. 
Furthermore, it is a very selective way of doing so as only those events are indi- 
cated which are attributed as being important (cf. ibid).’° A timeline is like a route 
already taken through space. It is the tracing of an actual ‘walk’ that took place 
in time, and only the road taken is displayed in this reduced map of space-time. 
All other possible ways are ignored by eclipsing the surrounding space into one 
single route. Furthermore, the time displayed is already past and its progression 
into the future is visualized as uni-linear, ignoring the space around it. NAFU, on 
the other hand, is not interested in the road already taken but in the architecture 
of narratives that allow for staging openness or in other words - the future. The 
future is by definition undefined and multitudinous. Therefore a different kind 


13 This is also common practice when analyzing film with regard to its plot and not its aesthetics 
(let alone its medium dependent specifics or technical peculiarities) (for example, cf. Korte 32, 
34, 38, 40-41, 43). This can also be said for other spatio-temporal narrative realizations such as 
opera, theater and other types of performances. 

14 Espen Aarseth distinguishes linear from non-linear texts (cf. “Non-Linearity and Literary 
Theory” 762-80). For clarifying reasons, NAFU uses the term ‘multi-linearity’ instead, since 
real non-linearity can only be realized in chaotic systems (as described in mathematical chaos 
theory). Therefore the term uni-linearity is used when Aarseth would speak of a linear text: “the 
linear text may be seen as a special case of the nonlinear in which the convention is to read word 
by word from beginning to end” (ibid. 762) Nevertheless, Aarseth acknowledges, just like NAFU, 
that fixed sequentiality is the identifying principle of such narratives. 

15 Daniel Rosenberg and Anthony Grafton shed light on the beauty of such a reductionist con- 
cept as the timeline to merge past events into a stringent narrative. “What does history look like? 
How do you draw time? While historical texts have long been subject to critical analysis, the for- 
mal and historical problems posed by graphic representations of time have largely been ignored. 
This is no small matter: graphic representation is among our most important tools for organizing 
information. [...] Our claim is that the line is a much more complex and colourful figure than is 
usually thought. Historians will probably appreciate this aspect of the book fairly easily. We all 
use simple line diagrams in our classrooms — what we usually call ‘timelines’ - to great effect. 
We get them, our students get them, they translate wonderfully from weighty analytic history 
books to thrilling narrative ones” (10) However, when dealing with the future a timeline is only 
an insufficient illustrative concept since it can never display a multitude of futures. Other con- 
cepts are needed which will be discussed over the course of this chapter. 

16 It is self-evident that the importance of events on the timeline can only be pointed out in their 
relation to the text itself. 
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of visual abstraction or ‘narrative time-map’ is needed to embrace that manifold. 
Consequently a new terminology is needed to describe this new kind of narrative 
architecture and its elementary units. 


1.1.1 ‘No Future’ - Past Narratives 


Before it is possible to describe what ‘future narratives’ are, we have to ask our- 
selves what is actually meant by the term ‘narrative’ itself. Although we immedi- 
ately understand what a ‘narrative’ is, since “it could be argued that we are story 
machines: processing, telling and re-telling them as part of the daily routine” 
(McEntaggart 3), the definitions of the term vary and this subchapter will estab- 
lish what is meant by ‘narrative’ for NAFU.” 

One way of approaching the concept is by looking at the significance and 
ubiquity of narratives in our lives. Horace Abbott points out the universality of 
narrative and its connection to life itself. On the first page of The Cambridge Intro- 
duction to Narrative he states that “[w]e make narratives many times a day, every 
day of our lives. And we start doing so almost from the moment we begin putting 
words together” (1). 

Ansgar Niinning and Birgit Neumann follow Abbott by acknowledging the 
importance of narratives for our everyday life, but with a special focus on how 
these help us in terms of ‘world-making’ and identity formation. They have right- 
fully described the human as “‘the story-telling animal’”” in their Introduction to 
Narrative Theory (8). Nünning and Neumann elaborate their argument by listing 
the various narrative practices. “One might as well begin with the observation 
that narratives are omnipresent in literature and culture. Narratives are at work in 
ordering experiences, negotiating collective values, constructing versions of the 
past, generating knowledge and stabilising identities” (8) In contrast to the con- 
finements of textual analysis with regard to the subject of study for most narra- 
tologists, narrative is described by Nünning and Neumann as a mainly functional 


17 The terms ‘narrative’, ‘story’ and ‘storytelling’ are often used synonymously. For this study, 
only ‘narrative’ will be used to prevent possible misunderstandings since there is a difference in 
meaning between the technical narratological terms ‘narrative’ and ‘story’ (for further reference 
cf. Bode, Der Roman 81-96). 

18 Narratives are essential for us. Patrick McEntaggart even reads the paintings on the cave walls 
at Lascaux, France from the Palaeolithic period as an example for “a basic narrative” (cf. 3). He 
also suggests that we spend “a huge amount of time engaged with stories”, which is “part of our 
common humanity” (cf. 3-4). 

19 Referring to Swift’s novel Waterland as Tom Crick, the narrator characterizes man as a ‘story- 
telling animal’(cf. Neumann and Niinning 8). 
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device of the human mind. With reference to Bruner and his work in the field of 
cognitive psychology, especially his exemplifications of the different subclasses 
of our memory,”° Neumann and Nünning continue that “narratives are not only 
a literary art form but a fundamental way of organizing human experience and 
knowledge.” (8) 


Narrating appears to be an anthropologically universal device used by humans in all cul- 
tures within a broad spectrum of pragmatic and artistic contexts for making sense of the 
world. Narrative is a tool for imposing means on reality and a basic strategy of coming to 
terms with experience and change. Our experience and knowledge are not simply given or 
naturally meaningful. Rather they must be ordered, articulated and interpreted - i.e. nar- 
rated - to become meaningful. It is the process of narrating experiences that gives order and 
direction to events that otherwise might be perceived as random, chaotic or isolated. [...] 
narratives can therefore be regarded as a fundamental way of worldmaking: Narratives are 
of paramount importance for the ways in which we make sense of our experiences and of 
the world at large. (8) 


In other words, narratives are omnipresent since they are the only cognitive tools 


we have to make sense of the world around us, to organize time and to narrate 


our own ‘story’. 


In this subchapter, however, I do not want to focus on the importance and 
ubiquity of narratives, but on the reason why narratives are commonly used to 


20 For further information on ‘complex learning’ and Jerome Bruner’s “spiral” approach cf. Rost 
272. Neumann and Niinning are stating but not elaborating on Bruner’s idea of ‘life as narrative’. 
“We organize our experience and our memory of human happenings mainly in the form of nar- 
rative — stories, excuses, myths, reasons for doing and not doing and so on” (cf. “The Narrative 
Construction of Reality” 1-21). 

21 The nature and importance of the “universals of narrative” are discussed in Meir Sternberg 
(cf. “The Universals of Narrative and Their Cognitivist Fortunes”, 297-395). 

22 In psychological terms this would be our autobiographical memory (cf. Mietzel 232). 
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describe ‘past events’. Narratives, with special regard to their story side," are 
retrospective, subjective reconstructions and interpretations of a somewhat chaotic 
reality (cf. Neumann and Nünning 8; cf. Ryan, Avatars of Story 92).” This observa- 
tion is crucial for NAFU, since it helps to distinguish between future and past nar- 
ratives (shorthand: PN). Bode elaborates further on PNs in the first volume of this 
narratological series (cf. Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical 
Moment Part 1): “Most, though not all, narratives we know are concerned with 
past events, with something that has already happened — whether in reality or 


23 Just to avoid any kind of terminological confusion I will briefly mention what is to be under- 
stood as ‘story’ for this study. Story is often discussed in alternative terms such as ‘fabula’ (Mieke 
Bal), ‘narrated’ (Gerald Prince) or ‘histoire’ (Gérard Genette). Bode gives a great overview over 
the different concepts with reference to terminology and levels of meaning (cf. Bode, Der Roman 
81-96). Story is most often used to describe the content side of narrative (‘what’) as opposed to 
the discourse side of it (‘how’) (cf. ibid. 86). In the case of screen media the distinction between 
story and discourse is important in so far as the story is always mediated. Kafalenos points this 
out although she is preferring the term fabula instead of story: 


“A fabula, as I use the term, is a chronologically ordered sequence of events that a per- 
ceiver constructs in response to a representation (a story, film, painting, or ballet) or to 
events perceived in the world; a fabula is made by perceivers. Even when events are told 
in chronological sequence, during the process of reading or listening the perceiver pays 
attention to indications of sequence and assembles for herself a chronologically ordered 
fabula. This same process of constructing a fabula is one of the ways we interpret a visually 
represented scene: a scene that like a snapshot depicts an isolated moment. Constructing 
a fabula is a hermeneutic procedure that enables viewers to explore temporal and causal 
relations among events, and between an isolated moment and prior and subsequent events 
and states” (138) 


Emma Kafalenos points out the retrospective ordering of events into a meaningful fabula or 
story. Story is the preferred term for this volume. Story is always connected to the cognitive per- 
formance of the recipient as opposed to plot (in film studies) as Bordwell points out: “In a narra- 
tive film, all the events that are directly presented to us, including their causal relations, chrono- 
logical order, duration, frequency, and spatial locations. Opposed to story, which is the viewer’s 
imaginary construction of all the events in a narrative” (Poetics of Cinema 480). 

24 Furthermore, it shall be remarked that the entire discussion of the ‘story’ being the ‘deep 
structure’ of a text which is extremely popular in transmedia studies (cf. Ryan, Avatars of Story) 
shall be disregarded here. To reword the position of Bode (cf. Der Roman 81-96) the story is not 
like a cloud from which all the possible “discourse strips are raining” but there is nothing outside 
the discourse. A story does not exist before you ‘read’ it. Especially with regard to NAFU, the ar- 
chitecture of a narrative is interesting but not in terms of its ‘deep structure’ as story but in terms 
of its structure for possible paths through the narrative. 

25 The meaningful sequencing of events and their abstraction as story can therefore be, of 
course, presented as a timeline. Since a timeline is always representing the past and the selected 
events on the timeline are retrospectively selected and evaluated as meaningful. 
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purportedly, i.e. in fiction. Such PNs endow events with meaning by discursively 
aligning them with other events, thereby suggesting a meaningful story.” 

That means, at least two events that are causally linked are the core of any 
PN. To retrospectively interpret events to be interlinked in such a way helps us to 
understand a story. This directly relates to a more general idea of ‘narrative’, since 
it is the only cognitive tool we have to generate meaning: 


[...] for meaning is exactly the stuff that is produced when two events are linked to each 
other. Two isolated, unconnected events do not have any meaning whatsoever. Two linked 
events have meaning. The meaning resides in the connection, and rightly so: because it is 
there that narrative energy was invested - in the bridge, in the binding power that con- 
nects those two points, like the cohesive power that binds atoms to form a molecule. (Bode, 
Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Patt 1) 


The retrospective, cognitive construction of those past events into a uni-linear 
progression, into a storyline, has hence to do with our cognitive ability to create 
meaning and identity from a complex and chaotic ‘reality’: “[M]emory itself is 
dependent on the capacity for narrative. In other words, we do not have any 
mental record of who we are until narrative is present as kind of armature, giving 
shape to that record” (Abbott, The Cambridge Introduction to Narrative 3) It is 
humankind’s only armature, or tool, for making sense of our lives by shaping our 
own biography into a narrative. This relates to Paul Ricoeur’s concept of ‘human 
time’: “The world unfolded by every narrative work is always a temporal world. 
Or, as will be often repeated in the course of this study: time becomes human 
time to the extent that it is organized after the manner of a narrative; narrative, 
in turn, is meaningful to the extent that it portrays the features of temporal exis- 
tence” (Ricoeur 3; qtd. in Abbott, The Cambridge Introduction to Narrative 4) And 
vice versa, narratives are shaped, whether fictional or factual, in the same way as 
we perceive of time, reality and our own history — mostly as uni-linear, causally 
linked and meaningful.?®? At least this is suggested by PNs. However, it would 


26 Of course, contemporary fiction as realized in postmodernist narratives goes very much 
against the notion of a meaningful and structured reality. In textual fiction, but also in cinema, 
as the likes of Peter Greenaway have shown time and again, the causally linked sequencing of 
events is exchanged for, for example, Greenaway’s ‘lists’ as shown in The Pillowbook or other 
strategies that want to do away with the narrative cinema of Hollywood. These strategies can be 
mainly observed in art cinema. 

27 “But in case this sounds a bit too complacent: if indeed narrative can be regarded as the 
transformation of actual or imminent contingency into the semblance of (narrational) neces- 
sity, then this production and establishment of meaning always, and inevitably so, takes place 
against the backdrop of the possibility of sheer meaninglessness, over an abyss of futility and 
of the absurd — most prominently so if the possibility of failure or breakdown in the produc- 
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be too inconsiderate to assume that “narrative is the principal way in which our 
species organizes its understanding of time” (Abbott, The Cambridge Introduction 
to Narrative 3), if time is only to be understood as ‘past’. 

As a matter of fact, any commentary of a football match is happening in the 
present”® and therefore it is possible to narrate what Bode has called ‘present 
natratives’. 


But to shift from the existential level to the more mundane and quotidian, and from past to 
present narratives: Imagine a football reporter on the radio. It is a live reportage. He reports 
what he sees. The slight delay of a couple of seconds should not hinder us from saying: he 
tries to narrate events while they’re happening. Anything else would be splitting hairs. Not 
only as our reporter pauses and summarizes does he give shape to his story — already as he 
describes the moves of one team against the other, the passes, shots and counter-attacks, he 
fabricates a story. The crazy thing is that he himself does not know how it will end. That’s 
part of the excitement — of his and of ours. And what form or meaning his narrative will take 
or attain, respectively, will depend not only on his skills as a live reporter, but also on his 
partisanship: one reporter’s tragedy is another’s triumph (even if, and that is the point, the 
facts of the match should be non-controversial — which they rarely are). (Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


This discovery opens the gates to the subdivision of the broad term narrative into 
subclasses depending on the presentation and relation of ‘temporal existence’, 
how temporality is staged and structured in the narrative discourse and what 
the consequences are for the fundamental principles of narrative: events and 
sequence; and its attributive functions: meaning and causality. 

Nevertheless, this subdivision can only take place without any confusion, if it 
is clear what is to be understood as narrative. Abbott defines narrative as follows: 


Narrative: 

The representation of a story (an event or series of events). Some scholars have argued 
that there cannot be a narrative without someone to tell it (a narrator), but this view would 
exclude most drama and film, which, though they present stories, usually do so without a 


tion of meaning becomes thematic and is thereby being foregrounded” (Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Patt 1) 

28 Marie-Laure Ryan makes a similar observation by referring to it as “narrative in real time” 
(Avatars of Story 78). She analyzes the commentary of a baseball game and distinguishes “real 
time” telling from “retrospective telling”, in what she calls “a game-story” which is retrospec- 
tively constructed in the memory of the listener or “by the broadcasters in the postgame show” 
(ibid. 91-92). Ryan, however, focuses on the ‘story’ side while Bode insists on the prevalence of 
the discourse for establishing ‘present narratives’. Therefore, I will follow Bode in my argumen- 
tation since I am interested in FNs with narrative architectures that do not elude from some kind 
of ‘deep structure’ that seems to be rooted in Ryan’s understanding of the term ‘story’ (cf. Avatars 
of Story 93). 
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narrator. Narratives consist of two main components: the story and the narrative discourse. 
(The Cambridge Introduction to Narrative 237) 


Thereby it becomes clear that we need a broader concept of the term narrative to 
cover its subclasses. Therefore Bode suggest an even wider definition: 


Up until now, it has been comparatively safe to say, we speak of narration when at least 
two events are linked together in a language (note that this definition is wide enough to 
include, for example, the visual language of movies; basically, any sign sequence that be 
read as conforming to a message-code dialectics can be addressed as happening ‘in a lan- 
guage’) — ‘at least two’ because the mere statement of an isolated fact is not yet a narrative; 
and ‘linked together’ because the mere statement of two unconnected facts doesn’t con- 
stitute a narrative either. Narrative is the linguistic and mental linking of events [emphasis 
added]. (Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


In contrast to Abbott, Bode refers to narrative without restricting himself to the 
terms ‘presentation’ or ‘representation’ but by shifting the focus on the linkage of 
at least two events. This also means that we can talk about “event as the elemen- 
tary or smallest unit of narratives” (Neumann and Niinning 1).?? This definition 
is also medium-independent (although it must be clear that medium sensitivity 
does always come into play when analyzing a particular narrative). This linkage 
has a certain temporal flexibility, since it is possible to create past and present 
narratives. Consequently it comes as no surprise that we as humans have the cog- 
nitive ability to construct special kinds of narratives that are neither situated in 
the past (the events have already happened) nor in the present (the events are 


29 Neumann and Niinning give a short overview of the major definitions of narrative in connec- 
tion with the term ‘event’. 


“In recent endeavours to delineate narrative, the concept of event as the elementary or 
smallest unit of narratives has become prominent. Accordingly, narrative has been defined 
[...] as the recounting of at least two real or fictive events, neither of which logically presup- 
poses or entails the other (Prince, Rimmon-Kenan), as a series of statements that deal with a 
causally related sequence of events that concern human, or human-like beings (Cohn), and 
as a representation of a series of causal events or situations not limited to human agents 
or anthropomorphic entities (Richardson). In all of these cases, events are understood as a 
‘significant incident’ and involve a change of state (cf. Prince 2003 [1987] 28). Hence, to be 
characterised as a narrative, an event-sequence must entail some kind of notable - i.e. ‘tel- 
lable’ - ‘disruption of an initial state of equilibrium by an unanticipated and often untow- 
ard event or chain of events (Herman 2007b:10). In typical narratives the action contains a 
conflict which forces agents to overcome obstacles and to take conscious decisions about 
how to achieve their aims. Typical narratives focus on the unexpected, the unfamiliar, the 
dangerous, the secret or the prohibited. A frequent effect of narrative is therefore the cre- 
ation of suspense” (Neumann and Niinning 11) 
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happening at the very moment). Cognitive psychology refers to this as a special 
case of causal thinking, i.e. counterfactual thinking or the ability to create sce- 
narios with alternate events or outcomes. This ability enables humans to infer 
attributions to a chain of events, mainly to be able to change future related cogni- 
tions (cf. Rost 351). 

Other interdisciplinary approaches which focus on the human ability to 
project events into the future come from economics and philosophy. The connec- 
tion of these is exemplified by Annie McClanahan in Salto mortale.?° She tries 
to shed light on the connection between narrative, the future and speculation 
by arguing that ‘speculative’ finance has transformed how we relate to the past, 
and ultimately, how we imagine the future since speculation as a cognitive as 
well as a financial act creates a future both uncertain and imminent (cf. 1). In 
her study on the importance of narrative for financial speculation she outlines 
how our concept of ‘chance’ is born from the insurance industry.** McClanahan 
stresses the possibility of translating the future, especially by stressing its specu- 
lative nature, into narrative: “As a mode of linking the present with the to-come, 
the real with the unreal, speculation is also an imaginative and narrative act” (1). 

However, since the future is by definition uncertain and multitudinous, the 
narrative itself cannot be constructed as a uni-linear chain of cause and effect. 
This is only retrospectively possible. Therefore we need a new model to narrate 
the future or, in other words, to trace the many different, not yet actualized paths 
on the time map. 


1.1.2 Mapping the Future 


The human mind is capable of constructing mental simulations to ‘tell’ the 
future,” mainly by ‘cognitively staging’ different outcomes or alternate events. 
Therefore it can rightfully be asked if narratives exist, which are able to do the 


30 Karl Marx describes financial speculation as a salto mortale, or fatal leap, into the unknown 
(cf. McClanahan 16). 

31 The historical perspective of the term will be discussed in broad detail by Bode in volume 1 of 
this series (cf. Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment. Patt 1). 

32 It should be clear that I am not referring in any way to predictions or prophecies. ‘Telling’ 
the future simply means that the human mind is able to construct scenarios cognitively. Those 
scenarios are able to simulate a certain degree of ‘openness’. “What happens - and we are slowly 
approaching the future now - when somebody tries to tell neither what has already happened 
nor what is happening right now, but the future? Not like a fortune-teller who reveals events that 
are (purportedly) pre-destined and pre-determined, not like some latter-day Nostradamus, but 
like somebody who imagines a future and tries to tell us a story about what is not (yet), about 
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same. Such narratives would have an architecture which makes it possible to nar- 
ratively stage or simulate ‘openness’, for example by enabling different outcomes. 


Just as we view the past as a narrative, that is, as a series of events which can (and must) 
be connected through narration in order to make ‘sense’, it can be suggested that we think 
about the future in narrative terms as well (in fact, can only think about it in these terms). 


The future or any idea about it is constructed in our minds from what we know of the past 
and the present. It could thus be regarded as a ‘narrative projection’. We use our knowledge 
about the past to imagine future occurrences, which are, in turn, structured narratively. 


Terms like ‘scenario‘, ‘ prediction‘, counterfactual thinking‘ etc. all imply the presence of a 
narrative, since they are, in some sense, “stories” about the future. 


Resulting from this, future and narrative, when regarded in the context of cognitive pro- 
cesses and reception, may not be as contradictory as they first appear to be (NAFU Wiki).? 


In other words, some narratives are created by using the human cognitive ability 
to think something that is not (or not yet). Bode identified this potential subclass 
of narratives as ‘Future Narratives’ (short: FN): 


‘Narrating Futures’ is about a new, hitherto unidentified kind of narrative. [...] the key 
feature this new kind of narrative [... is]: it does not only thematize openness, indetermi- 
nacy, virtuality, and the idea that every ‘now’ contains a multitude of possible continua- 
tions. No, it goes beyond this by actually staging the fact that the future is a space of yet 
unrealized potentiality - and by allowing the reader/player to enter situations that fork into 
different branches and to actually experience that ‘what happens next’ may well depend 
upon us, upon our decisions, our actions, our values and motivations. (Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part1) 


It is the task of this project to identify narratives that are able to stage the future 
and to preserve its characteristic as future by conveying its openness in the nar- 
rative structure. “It might therefore be said that these narratives preserve and 
contain what can be regarded as defining features of future time, namely that it is 
yet undecided, open, and multiple, and that it has not yet crystallized into actual- 
ity. It is by virtue of their capability to do exactly this - to preserve the future as 
future — that these narratives are here called ‘Future Narratives’” (ibid.) 


things as they could be, about events as they might possibly occur” (Bode, Narrating Futures 
Vol 1. Part 1). 

33 The NAFU Wiki is a consecutively developed database created by members of the NAFU re- 
search team. As of now, there is only restricted access. 
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Before this subclass can be defined in opposition to PNs, I would like to give 
a well-known example of a literary text which does famously thematize (future) 
time as multiple and therefore as undecided and open, although this openness 
is not conveyed in the structure of the text itself.“ Hopefully, this will clarify 
what is to be understood by “the future is a space of yet unrealized potential- 
ity”. This famous short-story is, of course, “The Garden of Forking Paths” by 
Jorge Luis Borges (29-34). Borges constantly tried to reshape our understanding 
of time and causality in his many writings, f.e. Ficciones (1944), “The Library of 
Babel”, “The Book of Sand” and The Aleph (1949). Especially in the “The Garden 
of Forking Paths”, time is portrayed as multiple, multi-linear, playful and infinite. 

Borges’ short-story takes the form of a signed statement by a Chinese profes- 
sor of English named Dr. Yu Tsun, a spy for the German Empire, who lives in the 
United Kingdom during World War I. He knows his arrest is near. Nevertheless he 
has to convey a piece of information to Germany about the location of a British 
artillery park. Narrowly escaping his pursuer Captain Richard Madden, Tsun 
reaches the home of Dr. Stephen Albert, who is an esteemed Sinologist. Tsun 
and Dr. Albert talk about Tsun’s famous ancestor Ts’ui Pén, who gave himself 
to accomplish two tasks: to write an intricate novel, and to construct an infi- 
nite labyrinth. However, Ts’ui Pén was murdered before completing his novel, 
leaving behind only inscrutable drafts. The labyrinth was never found. Yet Albert 
explains to the author’s descendant Tsun that he has solved both mysteries — the 
enigmatic nature of Ts’ui Pén’s unfinished book and the mystery of his lost laby- 
rinth. He claims that both are one and the same - the book is the labyrinth: 


Albert continued: ‘Before unearthing this letter, I had questioned myself about the ways 
in which a book can be infinite. [...] In the midst of this perplexity, I received from Oxford 
the manuscript you have examined. I lingered, naturally, on the sentence: I leave to the 
various futures (not to all) my garden of forking paths. Almost instantly, I understood: ‘the 
garden of forking paths’ was the chaotic novel; the phrase ‘the various futures (not to all)’ 


34 Therefore this short-story does not qualify as a FN itself. 

35 The ubiquity of this short story is due to its relevance for interactive media such as hypertexts. 
Chris Monfort called “The Garden of Forking Paths” “a novel that can be read in multiple ways, a 
hypertext novel”. Borges described this in 1941, prior to the invention (or at least the public dis- 
closure) of the electromechanical digital computer. Not only did he invent the hypertext novel - 
Borges went on to describe a theory of the universe based upon the structure of such a novel. 
Then he sketched out, in the actions of the protagonist, one particular existential philosophy 
which motivates action within this universe, a universe in which “everything that is possible 
does indeed occur in some branch of reality” (Montfort 29) Although “The Garden” is hardly a 
novel but a short-story, its relevance for interactive fiction cannot be denied. Nevertheless, the 
discussion of medium sensitivity with reference to FNs will be discussed at a later stage in this 
book. 
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suggested to me the forking in time, not in space. A broad rereading of the work confirmed 
the theory. In all fictional works, each time a man is confronted with several alternatives, he 
chooses one and eliminates the others; in the fiction of Ts’ui Pén, he chooses — simultane- 
ously — all of them. He creates, in this way, diverse futures, diverse times which themselves 
also proliferate and fork. Here, then is the explanation of the novel’s contradictions. Fang, 
let us say, has a secret; a stranger calls at his door; Fang resolves to kill him. Naturally, 
there are several possible outcomes: Fang can kill the intruder, the intruder can kill Fang, 
they both can escape, they both can die, and so forth. In the work of Ts’ui Pén, all possible 
outcomes occur; each one is the point of departure for other forkings. Sometimes, the paths 
of this labyrinth converge: for example, you arrive at this house, but in one of the possible 
pasts you are my enemy, in another, my friend.’ (33) 


Although the frame narrative of this short story is interesting, I want to shed the 
light on Borges’ idea of Ts’ui Pén’s novel. In opposition to most fictions in which 
a character chooses one alternative at each decision point and thereby eliminates 
all the others, “The Garden of Forking Paths” attempts to describe a world in 
which all possible outcomes of an event occur simultaneously, each one itself 
leading to further proliferations of possibilities. Additionally, these constantly 
diverging paths do sometimes converge again. As Montfort pointed out, Borges 
combined with the description of a “chaotic novel” the concepts of “book and 
maze” and therefore a text “that can be read in multiple ways” by allowing a 
branching in time thus creating “diverse futures, diverse times which themselves 
also proliferate and fork” (29). Hence, the distinguishing feature of FNs, which 
separates them from past and present narratives, is given in the title of Borges’ 
short-story “The Garden of Forking Paths” - narratives that allow for more than 
one continuation. In contrast to PNs these narratives are undecided, open and 
multiple. This, of course, has vast consequences for the concepts of linearity and 
causality, which serve as the main building blocks for PNs. If these are shaken, we 
have to adjust our acuities by focusing again on “the elementary or smallest unit 
of narratives” (cf. Neumann and Nünning 1) namely the ‘event’. 


By way of contrast, Future Narratives do not operate with ‘events’ as their minimal units. 
Rather, their minimal unit is at least one situation that allows for more than one continua- 
tion. We call this a ‘nodal situation’, or a ‘node’, for short. Between these nodes (if a Future 
Narrative has more than one node - before and after the node, if it has only one) we still 
find events, linked with each other in normal narrative procedure (whatever may be called 
‘normal’), but they are not what defines a Future Narrative as Future Narrative. That is the 
node. The node is what Future Narratives have - and other kinds of narrative have not. If 
they can produce a node, they’re welcome to the club. But only if. A node is the differentia 
specifica of a Future Narrative. (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Histor- 
ical Moment Part 1) 
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It has to be said once more that FNs do not challenge the concept of narrative in 
general - after all, they are called future narratives. The aim of the NAFU project 
is to identify and analyze a certain subclass that works with nodes as elementary 
units instead of events. A text can only qualify as a FN if it displays at least one 
nodal situation. This also means that it is now possible to define the term ‘future 
narrative’: “We defined Future Narratives (FNs) as narratives that have at least 
one nodal situation or node. A node - just to remind you - is a situation that 
allows for more than one continuation” (ibid.) 

The core feature of FNs is their nodal structure. This idea can also be applied 
to our concept of future(s) in general, since every moment in time offers the pos- 
sibility of more than one continuation or, in other words, each moment is a nodal 
situation. This assumption can only be made if concepts like pre-determination 
and providence are excluded. Otherwise, the future would not be undecided and 
open, it would be a not yet actualized chain of events which are arranged in uni- 
linear sequentiality. 


TIME 


Time moves on in a series of nodes. Every moment in time can be regarded as a nodal situation 


Fig.1: Time as a Series of Nodes 


Figure 1 shows time’s arrow as a horizontal line and any present moment in time 
as a vertical line intersecting with time’s arrow. The oval placed on the vertical 
line is representing a nodal situation. Instead of one event linked with another, 
each nodal situation (or in this case, each present moment) opens a horizon of 
options for future consequences (the German ‘Konsequenzenraum’ embraces this 
notion fittingly). In other words, every present moment opens a yet unspecified 
field of ‘potentiality’.*° Just as indicated in the title of Borges’ short-story, the nar- 


36 At this present moment, for example, the reader will find herself in a nodal situation where 
she can decide whether she wants to continue reading, stop reading, skip a few pages, etc. All 
these possibilities are the potentiality that this node is charged with. 
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rative architecture of FNs is multi-linear. Of course, this has direct consequences 
for the concept of causality that is required in most stories to link one event to 
another. It exposes the fragility of the concept itself and of the sheer illusion of 
its necessity. 


We are agreed that the effect of past narratives is to enforce the idea of causality. By pre- 
senting a linear series of events after they have happened, past narratives imply structurally 
(though they might argue differently on a semantic level) that they could only have hap- 
pened this way, that is, events happened by necessity. Now, future narratives structurally 
break the necessary connection between two events by allowing for more than one con- 
tinuation during a nodal situation, weakening or even destroying the emphasis on causal- 
ity. The question is, with what do future narratives substitute this grounding in causality? 
The opposite of causality would be randomness, the absence of any causal relation. (Bode, 
Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


FNs cannot abandon the idea of causality completely. But the causality is trans- 
ferred to a different level. Whereas the causal linking of events is the only way to 
achieve narrative coherence in PNs,*’ FNs challenge this convention by introduc- 
ing a nodal situation. A node always bears the potentiality for more than one 
continuation. It thereby unhinges the concept of causality. A chain of cause effect 
means that there can be only one possible continuation, the actualized one. This 
is why PNs are absolute. The character might imagine a different outcome, but 
there is always only one path actualized in the narrative. All the effects lead to 
one outcome only which leaves the reader with the feeling that ‘it just had to 
be that way’.*® FNs challenge this absoluteness of PNs by unveiling the work 
mechanics of the causality principle: 


The prime reason why they [narratives] work so amazingly well is that it is ridiculously 
simple to link two events and give them a semblance of coherence, a semblance of cause- 
and-effect nexus. Often, the mere indication of a temporal sequence - first this, then that — 
is enough to trigger the idea that maybe this sequence is not only a coincidence, but that the 
two events are causally related. In fact, as David Hume argued, that is how the (illusionary) 
idea of causality is formed in the first place: we observe an event following upon another 


37 Exceptions to this are postmodern narratives. These types of narratives, however, challenge 
causality by challenging what is commonly understood as narrative in general. FNs, on the other 
hand, are not trying to abandon what is to be understood as narrative. This subclass is just struc- 
turally different from past narratives. This is the reason why I do not consider postmodern films 
by directors like David Lynch and Peter Greenaway. 

38 Ofcourse, as soon as a node is actualized it implodes into an event. Those events do not differ 
from events in past narratives. Consequently, the retrospective principle of causality is working 
again. But as long as the potentiality of a nodal situation is not actualized there is always more 
than one possibility. 
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with sufficient frequency, and then conclude - without any logical legitimacy — the two are 
connected by necessity, as cause and effect: an unwarranted assumption, which, however, 
seems to have had some survival value for our species. (ibid.) 


This illusion of causality is one of the main principles of visual storytelling in film 
and other spatio-temporal media.” Since a story cannot be mediated through a 
narrator, the mere temporal sequentiality of presented events triggers our innate 
tendency to directly link the observed images to another; even if there is no other 
reason to do so apart from their successive presentation.”° “So, in narrative the 
causal connections between the events need not be explicitly stated at all: it’s 
enough for them to be implicit, to be possible, to be plausible.” (ibid.) 

FNs, however, challenge the concept of causality by substituting a uni-linear 
chain of cause and effect for a multi-linear array of possibilities. FNs challenge 
the traditional understanding of what makes a narrative in such a profound way 
that it may well be asked whether these multi-linear architectures can still be 
called narratives. Of course, they are narratives since they are called ‘Future Nar- 
ratives’. But more importantly, narratives are experienced as temporal phenom- 
ena. And since the mere temporal ordering is enough to associate two events in 
screen media as causally linked, the time-space continuum is only unhinged in 


39 Graphic novels are related to films due to their spatio-temporal nature. Thierry Groensteen 
calls the iconographic iteration the coherent thread that binds the panels in comics narratively 
together: “Die partielle ikonische Iteration gehört zu den Zwängen, deren Identifizierung gele- 
gentlich Schwierigkeiten macht. [...] Ist denn das, was in einer gezeichneten Sequenz Erzählen 
überhaupt begründet, nicht gerade die Tatsache, dass jedes Bild etwas vom vorausgegangenen 
bewahrt (somit die Kohärenz des Geschilderten, den roten Faden gewährleistet) und zugleich 
einem Metamorphoseprozess eingegliedert ist” (Groensteen 189; qtd. in Mahne 67). As long as 
we talk about stories in comics that coherence is, of course, nothing other than visually implied 
causality. 

40 Apparently, this is precisely why the complex cinema of, for example, Lynch and Greenaway, 
who are both also painters and work therefore with the simultaneous presentation of visual ele- 
ments instead of their succession, questions the concept of chronology, causality and, hence, 
the nature of narrative cinema itself. “I don’t think that cinema is a very good narrative medium. 
I think if you want to tell a story you should be a writer — it’s far more powerful [...]. Now is the 
time I think we should dump narration, we should no longer simply slay the whole vocabulary 
of cinema for the whole purpose of telling stories. I’m not against narrative, I enjoy storytelling. 
I do think that cinema has so much to offer outside the slavery of narrative.” (Greenaway quoted 
in Hawthrone) Greenaway introduced for example the concept of “lists” to his “A” film The Pil- 
lowbook (1997). Like the ancient Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon, which consisted mainly of lists, 
the film used its visual power to juxtapose (moving) pictures in a list like manner to create a new 
kind of cinema. Causality, again, is a mere illusion for Greenaway, which can be retrospectively 
inferred from the continuity of the film, but this is not objective of art cinema. Nevertheless, the 
reduction of causality challenges the concept of narrative in total. 
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the nodal situation. There is no temporality inscribed into the nodal situation 
itself, only in its continuations. And that is why any FN is, of course, a narrative. 
A nodal situation may lie outside the cause-and-effect chain of events, but a node 
is not a narrative. It is just an element. It is only the continuation of a node that 
changes its state of matter from virtual potentiality (node) into actuality (run). 

However, so far we have only stated that FNs exist. To verify this hypothesis 
it is crucial to transfer this idea to concrete examples. I would like to start with a 
negative comparison: the future is not a science fiction novel. It has to be pointed 
out again that the NAFU understanding of ‘future’ is mainly a structural and not 
a utopian or dystopian one. Stories that take place in the future do not necessarily 
offer a nodal situation, nor do FNs have to be set in the future. For example, H.G. 
Wells’ novel The Time Machine (1895) takes place in the past, present and future 
with reference to the diegetic framework of the storyworld, nevertheless it does 
not qualify as a FN. Here is the beginning of chapter seven: 


Now, indeed, I seemed in a worse case than before. Hitherto, except during my night’s 
anguish at the loss of the Time Machine, I had felt a sustaining hope of ultimate escape, 
but that hope was staggered by these new discoveries. Hitherto I had merely thought myself 
impeded by the childish simplicity of the little people, and by some unknown forces which I 
had only to understand to overcome; but there was an altogether new element in the sicken- 
ing quality of the Morlocks - something inhuman and malign. Instinctively I loathed them. 
Before, I had felt as a man might feel who had fallen into a pit: my concern was with the pit 
and how to get out of it. Now I felt like a beast in a trap, whose enemy would come upon 
him soon. (35) 


A utopia or dystopia may be set in the future, but it does not make a FN since the 
narrative architecture is a uni-linear sequence and there is no nodal situation. In 
other words, if the narrative structure can be simply visualized by a uni-linear 
graph, it cannot be a FN. Whether a novel is set in the future or written in future 
tense or future subjunctive, that is of no relevance - if there are no nodes then 
openness cannot be inscribed into the structure and therefore such a narrative 
does not qualify as a FN. 

FNs, on the other hand, stage situations which preserve and contain the 
main features of the future: its openness, undecidedness and multi-variance. The 
future is in the structure. And so far, these kinds of narratives have not yet been 
acknowledged as a narrative subclass in its own right. These new narratives do 
not necessarily reflect the concept of ‘future’ in the content of the story world, as 
in for example H.G. Well’s novel, but they preserve the openness and structure of 
future time. 

Strange as it may seem, FNs are no exotic specimens, which can hardly be 
found in our everyday life. They can be found everywhere. Probably the best 
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known example of a multi-linear story comes in the form of a children’s book, 
or for this study in the form of a DVD, the famous Choose-Your-Own-Adventure- 
Stories (short: CYOA): “The Abominable Snowman is a 2006 animated interactive 
DVD movie, based on the Choose-Your-Own-Adventure gamebook of the same 
name by R. A. Montgomery. Viewers make choices every 3-6 minutes using their 
DVD player remote control to determine what happens” (Doucette) The producer 
Jeff Norton aspired to create alternate story paths and declares on the cover of 
the DVD that there are “over eleven possible endings” (cf. ibid.). There is no need 
to go deeper into the content of the story, in which the North siblings Benjamin, 
Crista and Marco must rescue their missing Uncle Rudy. Although there is a differ- 
ence in character and story developments, “the alternate paths still obey the rules 
of the fictional world” (cf. ibid.). Although there are alternate paths and endings, 
one could argue that the individual reception of the story is still uni-linear. The 
actual ‘playing’ of the CYOA always results in only one actualized possibility. 
However, this is no contradiction to the FN concept itself. A nodal situation must 
have the potential to lead to more than one continuation. Once the node is per- 
formed by choosing (in this case either the right or left arrow key on your remote 
control), the story continues just like any PN. But when the same nodal situation 
is revisited (by playing again), it is possible to choose differently. Then this path 
is again actualized in a uni-linear way till the next decision point. In other words, 
these points or nodal situations produce the precondition for experiencing a FN 
as narrative by transforming the potentiality that is inscribed into the architec- 
ture into actuality. The viewer can only perceive such a FN as narrative once that 
transformation has taken place. 

However, mapping out the narrative structure of such a DVD clearly shows a 
spatial spreading out of narrative time. Another CYOA by the name The Scourge 
of Worlds, which essentially works along the same lines as The Abominable 
Snowman, emerged from the vast Dungeons and Dragons franchise in 2004. This 
CYOA shows a wide range of continuations from ten major and more than thirty 
minor nodal situations. The hierarchically organized structure and its nodal 
architecture have been traced out by Alan DeSmet “on a map of all the choices 
you can make” (cf. DeSmet). One look at his map makes the spatiality of the nar- 
rative structure instantly understandable. FNs always display an architecture 
that can be visualized as a map. In this case, and in most FNs, the architecture 
resembles a hierarchically organized decision tree. 

Often the simplest examples shed light on the most complicated phenomena. 
Clearly, FNs like The Abominable Snowman and The Scourge of Worlds convey 
certain aspects of ‘future’ in their structure, which is multiple, undecided and 
open. Of course, the individual reception of a CYOA is always uni-linear. The 
interactive decision points only stage their potentiality as long as there is no deci- 
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sion made. Otherwise the potential of two different alternative paths turns into 
the actuality of one chosen path, which is presented on the screen. However, The 
Abominable Snowman is a FN none the less since the architecture ofthe narrative 
displays various nodal situations (you can either choose one path or the other) 
and offers eleven possible endings. Once again, the future is in the nodal archi- 
tecture. Additionally, the very fact that FNs can even be contained in a children’s 
book and/or a DVD exemplifies two characteristics of a hitherto unidentified sub- 
group of narratives: their ubiquity and their occurrence in different media. 


You can find such narratives in print, you can find them in movies, you can find them in 
computer and online games, you find them in sophisticated simulations of complex real-life 
processes, in scenarios used by insurance companies and world climate change experts, by 
peak oil aficionados, politicians, and communicators. They are everywhere. They cut across 
all media and genre boundaries, they cut across the dividing line between fact and fiction, 
between the actual and the virtual. As I said: they are everywhere. (Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Patt 1) 


Of course, a CYOA has a far simpler structure than a climate change scenario. 
Nevertheless, the basic FN components, the building blocks so to say, are essen- 
tially the same. When we want to talk about something that is yet uncertain und 
we want to stress the possibility that it can go either way, we need a different kind 
of narrative to stage that potentiality. 

Accordingly, we need new means to describe those structures that make FNs. 
The elementary units of FNs are nodes (or nodal situations) and edges (what 
happens between the nodes, i.e. the possible paths), which are different from 
the minimal requirements of PNs. PNs, just to refresh our memory, are made of 
at least two events that are linked together. And this is exactly the distinguishing 
feature between future and past narratives. Their elementary building blocks differ 
in their specifics and therefore the basic structures of the narrative subgroups 
differ, too. Accordingly, the consequences for causality and other concepts that 
mark the coherence and contingency of a story are affected profoundly. 

The architecture of a PN can always be realized as a uni-linear timeline. Even 
if we take into account all the events that had to happen to lead to one crucial 
event in the story world, it is still a chain of events. And this only reinforces the 
illusion of determinacy - all those different things had to happen to lead to this 
moment in the story. It is not the exploding of the narrative structure from a node 
into an array of possibilities, but conversely the imploding into one singular event 
in a PN. Classic narrative cinema such as the romantic comedy Sleepless in Seattle 
stresses the back-story of the character Sam Baldwin (played by Tom Hanks). 
Retrospectively the loss of his wife, Maggie, is the cause for the development of 
the love plot. Additionally, the role of chance and destiny is stressed by the acci- 
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dental meeting of Sam and Annie (played by Meg Ryan) at the airport, without 
them consciously recognizing each other, and their futile attempts to officially get 
together in the further course of the story. They seem to be destined for each other 
although they have never seen the other person in real life before. Annie only 
knows Sam’s voice from the radio. However, all their plans to meet each other 
are futile until (and what are the odds?!) they meet each other on the observation 
deck of the Empire State Building in the last scene of the movie. 

The film stresses the role of chance, as it could have been very likely that due 
to bad timing they would never have met, but also the role of destiny: all this had 
to happen so they meet on the platform of the Empire State Building just to exit in 
the enclosed space of an elevator together.“ This is a classical Hollywood happy 
ending if there ever was one. 

Bode has already exemplified the tendency of narrative to transform chance 
and coincidence into an illusion of necessity in Der Roman with special focus on 
autobiographical and other ‘realistic’ fiction. These kinds of narratives focus on 
all the imponderabilities that had to happen to come to a certain moment in the 
story. Although this selection gives the appearance of ‘fate’, ‘fate’ is just a narra- 
tively constructed illusion: 


Für die Sinn-Erzeugung und Bedeutungs-Stiftung ist es wesentlich, dass es eigentlich 
keine Zufälle geben darf, vom Ende des Tages her betrachtet. D.h. natürlich wird generell 
anerkannt, dass es Zufälle gibt, aber die werden rückblickend erzählerisch in eine Kette 
von Ursachen und Folgen transformiert, wodurch dann eine Illusion von Schicksalhaft- 
igkeit erzeugt wird. [...] Basis solcher Erzählungen, die rückwärtsschreitend Kausalfäden 
verfolgen, um das Jetzt als logisch-zwingende Folge alles Vorhergegangenen ausheben zu 
können, ist selbstverständlich das Kausalitätsprinzip (keine Wirkung ohne Ursache, keine 
Ursache ohne Wirkung), in der Überspitzung: der Determinismus. Der Determinismus hat 
aber die Eigenart, dass sein Wirken immer nur retrospektiv, erst nachdem etwas eingetreten 
ist, nie jedoch vorausschauend festgestellt werden kann - sonst könnte ja jeder die Zukunft 
vorhersagen. [...] Diese retrospektive Auswahl wird in realistischen Erzählungen gern ver- 
deckt durch die Nennung einer Fülle von Details und Umständen, deren Relevanz für die 
Erzählung nicht immer gleich einsehbar ist, die aber, gerade in ihrer Häufung, Wirklich- 
keitsnähe vortäuschen können. Mit anderen Worten: Über Selektion wird Folgerichtigkeit 
suggeriert, über einen ‘Überschuss’ an Umständen der Anschein von Realität. Das Verhält- 
nis beider Größen zueinander variiert. (19-20) 


41 This, of course, is the visual translation of the above described tendency of PNs to collapse 
into a singular event. Although this movie plays with the viewer’s expectations in the main part 
of the film by suggesting that the story might develop one way or the other, the ending is set in 
an elevator. The characters cannot escape from this space, once the doors are closed and it is set 
into motion. This matter of transport also knows only one direction, once the button is pushed. 
This is also why Sleepless in Seattle is a filmic metaphor for the work mechanics of PNs par excel- 
lence. 
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However, it is not just Hollywood cinema and ‘realistic’ fiction that is prone 
to make use of this narrative illusion, examples can also be found in the indepen- 
dent cinema sector as, for instance, in the multi-perspectival episodes in Quentin 
Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction, Akira Kurosawa’s Rashomon or Greg Marck’s 11:14. Also 
omnibus films like Paris, Je taime show a culminating tendency. Paris is an 
anthology film starring an ensemble cast of actors. The two-hour film consists of 
eighteen short films set in the different arrondissements of Paris. To emphasize 
its fragmented nature the movie is also directed by twenty-two filmmakers. The 
film shows successively in episodic intervals the simultaneous developments of 
different characters in the same space and time frame. 

The events in those films can only be actualized in the viewing process one 
after the other, but they can occur simultaneously in the diegetic timeframe of 
the story world. Instead of an ever-branching arborescent structure, or a tree 
diagram, we have the opposite here, a converging cluster of events which have to 
lead to the exact same point in the story world. In other words, all these events 
had to happen to come to a certain moment in the story. Causality and necessity 
are implied here. Those events had to happen. Other paths might be imagined or 
actualized through (filmic) conditional but essentially “your path ends here”,“? 
in a point of convergence, for example, at 11:14 or on the observation deck of the 
Empire State Building.” 

The architecture of FNs, on the other hand, is the reversible figure of those 
PN structures. Instead of an inevitable point of convergence, or a converging 
situation, various continuations can be realized. From a nodal situation the 
diversification of several parallel developments becomes possible. This is a less 
deterministic constellation. Causality and necessity are called into question as 
the guiding principles of the story development but the openness and alternate 


42 This quote is taken directly from The Scourge of Worlds when the viewer has chosen a contin- 
uation from a nodal situation that ends badly. This ‘game over’ situation is marked by the words 
“your path ends here”. However, the viewer can always return to the formerly visited nodal situ- 
ation again to change her decision. 

43 The objection has to be accepted that there is only one (unedited) ‘time’ in movies, which is 
the present. “[... Flilm time is always present time; in watching a film one seems to see things 
happening now, as though one were present not at the film but at the filmed event” (Sparshott 
86) Since there is no narrator the film can only show what is happening in the present tense. 
Even flashbacks or flashforwards cannot ‘narrate’ what is seen in a different tense, which is the 
crux of the camera eye and spatio-temporal storytelling. However, the arrangement of the nar- 
rative threads and the overall architecture of a film can be discussed. “[O]f course, whatever one 
sees is always here and now, because the terms ‘here’ and ‘now’ are defined by one’s presence. 
But in any other sense it is false [...]. Rather, it is as though we were spectators of the temporality 
of the films we see” (ibid.86) 
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possible paths are foregrounded. A node“ conveys the potential of a diversifica- 
tion of alternate story paths. 

Although this study is firmly rooted in the field of narratology and film 
studies, I would like to mention as a side note that a node bears certain quali- 
ties that are also found in quantum physics. When Werner Heisenberg tried to 
observe atoms and their ‘paths’ he found that it is impossible to actually ‘look at’ 
atoms, since the observer can never know certain pairs of physical properties, like 
position and momentum, to arbitrary precision.”® In other words, since it is not 
possible to know both, the precise position and momentum of a particle at a given 
moment; it is also not possible to determine its future state. This is what Heisen- 
berg has famously termed the ‘uncertainty principle’. More generally speaking, 
the uncertainty principle points towards the fundamental unpredictability of the 
future. Since we can never know the present exactly, it is impossible to apply the 
law of causality to precisely predict a future state. Therefore, the impossibility of 
causal prediction makes way for the possibility of multiple future outcomes (cf. 
Fischer 39-53). FNs are in this respect closer to quantum physics than to PNs that 
are guided by the law of causality (which is a just an illusion). And further, the 
node itself resembles the atom in such a way that both possess a certain ‘potenti- 
ality’. As long as no one observes an atom, it also holds a horizon of options as to 
what it could become when it ceases its uncertainty: 


Solange ein Atom in Ruhe gelassen wird und es ganz für sich ist solange hält es all seine 
Optionen offen. Es kann jederzeit jede Eigenschaft annehmen, die die Natur ihm zugesteht. 
Es ist die Summe seiner Möglichkeiten. Wenn es gefragt wird - in einem Experiment, was es 
denn nun wirklich ist, muss es sich für eine Möglichkeit entscheiden. Sie wird dann seine 
Wirklichkeit. (Fischer 49) 


The actual realization of an outcome can only be observed, not foreseen and the 
experiment itself is already shaping the reality of the atoms. In equal measures, 
the node itself always holds a maximum of potentiality of all the possible con- 
tinuations that could stem from it (including all their possible consequences 
for narrative parameters such as time, space and character), but as soon as we 
observe a certain path taken (for example as a ‘walk through’ of a video game) 
the node collapses into an event and gives up its potentiality. In other words, we 
can only describe the degree of openness of a nodal situation in the architecture 


44 We have to remind ourselves here that the reversible figure is a result of the exchange of 
events as minimal units of past narratives to nodes in FNs. 

45 Either an atom is not where the observer assumes it to be or it is too fast to be observed. And 
the more precisely one physical property, for example position, is known the less precisely the 
other property can be predicted, for example momentum (cf. Fischer 39-53). 
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of a FN but not in an individual ‘run’ or ‘path’ through the story. This is why NAFU 
is not interested in empirical work but merely in the structure of such narratives. 
This relation to quantum physics and the premise of more than one continuation 
seems to settle FNs in the field of electronic media since Janet Murray has already 
described the advantages of electronic media in her groundbreaking work Hamlet 
on the Holodeck: 


To be alive in the twentieth century is to be aware of the alternative possible selves, of 
alternative possible worlds, and of the limitless intersecting stories of the actual world. To 
capture such a constantly bifurcating plotline, however, one would need more than a thick 
labyrinthine novel or a sequence of films. To truly capture such cascading permutations, 
one would need a computer. (38) 


Murray states that Borges’ Garden can only be described, but never realized, in the 
rigid structure of analogue media such as film. And indeed, FNs are more likely to 
be found in digital than in ‘old’ media, which will be shown in the course of this 
study.“ However, the advantage of digital media is often immediately associated 
with its ‘interactive’ nature. The CYOAs mentioned earlier also make use of deci- 
sion points that can be visualized as nodal situations in the overall narrative archi- 
tecture. Intuitively, it could be assumed that a node has to be realized or performed 
actively by the recipient. It shall be stressed though that the definition of nodal sit- 
uation does not mention the element of choice in the definition. This is purposely 
done to imply that agency as meaningful action does not have to be on the side of 
the recipient. Choice may pretty well be passive but it is not constitutive of a node. 
Also a fictional character can be placed into a nodal situation and the decision of 
the character will influence the further course of action. Of course, agency as the 
capacity of human beings to make choices especially with regard to the degree of 
consequence for the further development of an (then actualized) path is ultimately 
achieved by the switch from ‘old media’ such as film to ‘new media” that allow 
for agency by the user. The ‘interactivity’ of these media enables the concept of the 
nodal situation to develop its entire potential. However, our idea of ‘interactivity’ 
must be honed before it is possible to discuss its relevance with regard to FNs. For 
this study interactivity is used as defined by Bode.*® “The relationship between 


46 Since films are no longer exclusively watched by playing a film reel in a movie theatre, the 
inclusion of other ‘filmic’ media, such as for example TV movies, DVDs or ‘movie games’, is a 
necessary measure. 

47 “What is new media? [...] The translation of all existing media into numerical data accessible 
through computers” (Manovich 19-20). 

48 Ryan defines interactivity and its subtypes as two sided: It is the semblance a user surface or 
interface of a medium gives that responds to a user’s action. Thereby it allows for new actions on 
the users part based on the initial response (cf. Narrative as Virtual Reality 205-224). Bode does 
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a user and a medium can be called interactive, if the interface of communication 
allows series of mutually dependent action-response exchanges. [...] Evidently, the 
degree of interactivity significantly relies on the nature of the medium. It is non- 
existent in a book, but patently obvious in a touch screen”*? (Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1). 

A medium is interactive when its interface gives the semblance of a response. 
(ibid.) Interactivity as a medial attribution makes it possible to show the full 
potential of FNs but, as it will be shown in the main part of this study, nodal 
situations also exists in non-interactive media such as film. Tom Tykwer’s Lola 
Rennt is the prime example here. Lola was like a breath of fresh air for the often 
unimaginative German cinema of the 1990s. Apart from its pop aesthetics and 
playful use of different media, Lola was mainly a big success due to its narrative 
structure. Instead of the typical, uni-linear development of the story, Lola (played 
by Franka Potente) experiences the same twenty minutes of her life three times 
over, but she ‘chooses’ three alternate paths. She and the other characters in the 
film are unaware of the fact that there are three different developments of the 
story.” Each episode is an actualized continuation from the initial nodal situa- 
tion. Although there is no choice here for the viewer Lola is still a FN, since the 
branching of more than one continuation is given from the nodal situation of the 
film, the same situation from which each run takes an alternate route. Therefore 


not agree with Ryan’s definition especially concerning her division of interactivity into “internal/ 
external” and “exploratory/ontological” categories. Especially the term “ontological” seems to 
be unfortunate and thereby the distinction into subcategories becomes a bit confused (cf. Future 
Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1). Therefore, only Bode’s defini- 
tion of interactivity will be used for this study. 

49 It has to be mentioned that a touch screen can hardly be described as interactive if the only 
interactivity it allows for is the navigation from one ‘page’ to another as for example used for 
online magazines (created ‘flip book’ software and usually comes as Flash animation) since you 
also flip the pages of a regular book, which would also make this interactive. The main difference 
is that the electronic medium itself responds in a way that is to a certain degree independent 
from your input: mainly by (since we are talking here mainly about digital media) calculating in 
exponential functions and algorithms based on a binary code leads us into the field of the pro- 
duction of meaning as created by the field of A.I. (artificial intelligence). The electronic medium 
‘interprets’ the input and acts accordingly. This cannot be delved into here since it would lead 
into a completely different discussion away from narratology. It shall be spelled out once again 
that for Bode a medium is interactive if it gives “the semblance of a response” (cf. ibid). Subse- 
quently this means that interactivity and narrative are two completely different things. Whereas 
narrative is mainly a cognitive construct, interactivity is a quality of the medium itself. Thus it is 
impossible to inquire about the interactivity of a narrative. 

50 The ambiguity of concepts like ‘choice’, the role of the recipient and the possible as Bordwell 
would call it “contamination” of the mutually exclusive runs will be discussed in chapters 2.2., 
2.3. and 2.3.1. 
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choice on the part of the viewer is a possible but not an inevitable part of a nodal 
situation. The protagonist of a movie can also be in a nodal situation that results 
in more than one continuation. The crux is in the map and it is not so important 
who is running through the story world. Additionally, it has to be stressed that the 
logical requirement of Lola Rennt’s three different ‘runs’ or continuations have to 
be understood as mutually exclusive by the viewer, which is already implied in 
the word ‘different’. They must not be mere repetitions; they must cancel each 
other out in the story-world. 


That is an interesting teaser — but it does, of course, only work on the viewer’s assumption 
that basically and as a rule the two continuations of this character’s life are different, and 
different in the strong sense of ‘mutually exclusive’. In other words: if we had the impres- 
sion that all we see could be accommodated in one and the same story, then we’d never 
even think of the possibility that we’re dealing with different continuations. It’s as easy 
as that and almost tautological: it is the internal incompatibility of different strands that 
directs our attention to the fact that this must be a multi-linear FN. (Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Patt 1) 


How those nodes work visually will be exemplified in greater detail in the case 
study on Lola Rennt in chapter 2.3.1.; for the present moment it is enough to know 
that FNs also exist in non-interactive media such as film. 

If we were to describe the narrative architecture of Lola Rennt with its three 
alternate continuations, we would have to call it ‘multi-linear’.*! The bi-furcation 
or the ‘spread of continuations’ is not yet realized in the node itself. However, the 
nodal situation contains a certain potential for such multi-linearity.* The nodal 
situation offers potentiality.” In PNs events hold a potential due to their inter- 


51 FNs will always be described as ‘multi-linear’ and not as ‘non-linear’ since this mathematical 
term is reserved for the description of truly chaotic systems. 

52 Of course, a novel with more than one plot line can also be addressed as being multi-linear. 
The concept of multi-linearity for FNs though emphasizes that the narrative itself offers varying 
continuations. For FNs multi-linearity is both a result and a ‘potential’ of a nodal situation. 

53 In narrative theory a similar concept was introduced by Claude Bremond when he stated that 
every point in a narrative possesses the potentiality for two possibilities. The protagonist can 
choose or not, win or lose (cf. Krützen 86). This enables Bremond to distinguish between three 
phases of a narrative sequence: 

1) The source (an initial situation that enables possible developments) 

2) The development (the actualizing or not actualizing of a potentiality) 

3) The end (the reaching or not-reaching of the goal) 

Bremond notices that there is always the potentiality of more than one continuation in a nar- 
rative situation. Any story can therefore be transferred to a multi-linear map, for example, the 
Silence of the Lambs is arranged by Michaela Krützen in that way (cf. 86). However, the multi- 
linearity of FNs is of a different kind. Whereas Bremond refers to the idea that any event holds 
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pretative ambiguity (the reader or viewer does not know what will happen), in 
FNs nodes hold a potential that is independent of the interpretative effort of the 
recipient. They simply feature more than one continuation in the structure. The 
result of the different ‘runs’ in FNs can still be interpreted (just like any PN), but 
FNs offer a plus: the possibilities of different runs. 


‘At least one node’ and ‘more than one continuation’ are obviously minimal requirements 
or conditions. In actual fact, most FNs will have a plenitude of nodes and many nodes will 
not just display a bi-furcation, but allow a spread of continuations. But if not even these 
minimal conditions are met, we evidently don’t have a FN or a node, respectively. And once 
they are met, we have a proper FN at hand - and immediately one of the major differences 
between a Past Narrative and a Future Narrative catches the eye: non-FNs are mostly uni- 
linear. They tell you how one thing led to another. FNs never are. They always and inevita- 
bly - because by definition - show that one thing or another may follow from this particular 
situation here, from the node we’re looking at. Invariably, FNs are multi-linear. (ibid.) 


Multi-linearity is not just a branching of paths, which can only go one way either 
in the same game, or later. It indicates also a possible revisiting of a nodal situ- 
ation. Otherwise it would be impossible to actualize more than one continua- 
tion in Lola Rennt and Blind Chance. Lola runs three times, starting from the same 
nodal situation and so does Witek. 


What makes us think, when we watch a movie of the Lola runs type, that we’re looking a 
different continuations anyway? The simple answer to this seemingly foolish question is 
that we just know whether something is the same - is identical, a simple repeat - or differ- 
ent. A more sophisticated answer to the same question would be that we need, first, a point 
in time, a situation, that we’ve recognizably been at (been in, respectively) before and then 
at least two continuations from there that are mutually exclusive. Like in Blind Chance: the 
protagonist either misses his train or he catches it. (ibid.) 


The three story strands are mutually exclusive from the point of view of the char- 
acter in these films, for example Witek in Blind Chance or Lola in Lola Rennt, as 
Bode remarks. 


the potential that could have also been different, FNs stage that potential by incorporating it into 
the structure. That a character in a film is contemplating this or that does not make this a node of 
the narrative. Therefore, Bremond’s concept is very different to that of NAFU. 

54 This, of course, depends on the complexity of the FN structure. Some structures make it pos- 
sible to revisit an earlier point in the narrative (for example in ‘axial structures’), others do not 
(for example hierarchically organized ‘tree structures’). ‘Axial structures’ are explained in chap- 
ters 3.4.3. and 3.5. 
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But, wait a minute, ‘mutually exclusive’ from which point of view? ‘Mutually 
exclusive’ with regard to which frame of reference? Obviously, not on the level 
of you and the movie, because you are offered various continuations. So, ‘mutu- 
ally exclusive’ from the logic of the story world? It would seem so. You either 
catch your train or you miss it — you cannot have it both ways. Only that some 
FN movies play with the idea that you could, possibly, have it both ways. (ibid.) 

The alternate continuations are not identical although they take place at the 
same time and in the same diegetic space.” However, logically they are separate 
continuations.” 

In these cases, and in most FNs in films, the FN comes in the shape of a fork- 
ing-path plot. The fork in the path(s) occurs on the level of the narrative structure, 
this is what set FNs apart from multi-plot” PNs.°® In forking-path films, such as 
Blind Chance, the alternate continuations are completely autonomous as sepa- 
rated entities. The viewer realizes that Witek is revisiting the same situation three 
times, but it is also clear that all three continuations are logically exclusive. Witek 
1cannot ‘learn’ from the paths taken by Witek 2 and 3. It is merely up to the viewer 
to layer all three paths upon each other and to weigh the differences and simi- 
larities between them. In that way the actualization of all three possible ‘lifes’ 
is what is appealing to the viewer. Because although each moment in life in its 
present form is a nodal situation, once realized, no revisiting of a former nodal 


55 It is also possible to explain this phenomenon by declaring that the nodal power of this situ- 
ation is the same, which makes it the same situation. Since the term ‘nodal power’ has not been 
introduced yet, this cannot be discussed in further detail at his stage but it will be taken up again 
in the course of this chapter. 

56 Some recent films play with the idea of this kind of exclusiveness. Nacho Vigalondo’s 
Timecrimes (org. Los Cronocrimenes) or Anno Saul’s Die Tiir play with exactly the overlapping 
of these logical impossibilities by staging the collision of the various personifications (from dif- 
ferent continuations) in the film while keeping the narrative in a constant time loop as in Harold 
Ramis’ Groundhog Day. 

57 The forking-path plot has to be set apart from other unconventional forms such as the “Multi- 
Plot Narrative: A narrative that follows the parallel destinies of a large cast of characters, cutting 
a slice in the history of the storyworld in breadth as well as in length. New plot lines are initiated 
when intersecting destinies create new personal relationships, new goals, and new plans of ac- 
tion, which interact in various ways with the previously establish (Sic!) plot lines. The interaction 
makes it very difficult to isolate discrete strands of plot in the entangled network of relations 
represented by the narrative as a whole. [...] Today the most visible manifestation of the form is 
the television soap opera” (Aarseth 324) The forking-path plot sets of from a distinguished nodal 
situation and then establishes various mutually exclusive story strands. In the logic of the film 
world, these story strands cannot intersect and the characters of each path are unaware of the 
existence of the other paths. 

58 A borderline case is the genre of alternate histories, which will be discussed in broad detail 
by Kathleen Singles in Narrating Futures Vol. 5. 
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situation (then actualized into an event) is possible. Time’s arrow is not revers- 
ible. Films like Gaspar Noé’s Irréversible show exactly that. The real horror of the 
film is neither the explicit rape nor the ultra-brutal fire-extinguisher scene, but 
the realization of the viewer that the life of three people, who are portrayed as 
very likeable, will inevitably end in a catastrophe. There is no return to a node, 
the story is irreversible. Life is irreversible. 

So far, our idea of a typical FN basically resembles the structure of a film 
like Lola Rennt: one nodal situation with three different continuations. However, 
multi-linearity is not always that simple. FNs do not limit themselves to old media 
such as film, but they appear also in new media such as hypertexts,°? where 
complex branching is possible due to the underlying link structure of this kind of 
electronic ‘text’. But our concept of multi-linearity, or potentiality with regard to 
the nodal situation, is applicable to all FN structures in any medium. 

Furthermore, the nodes themselves, though constitutive, are not the only fea- 
tures of FNs. If we want to be able to describe the architecture of a FN, we also 
have to mark what happens between the nodes. What happens is on the edges, 
which lead away from a nodal situation.‘ An edge links a node to another node, 
unless a FN features only one nodal situation. Nodes and edges are the basic 
buildings blocks of FNs. By acknowledging those minimal requirements we are 
able to formally describe a nodal structure as a graph, “a graph being a collection 
of nodes (or vertices) and edges (or links), the later connecting pairs of nodes. So, 
edges lead from one node to another or to an end stop” (Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 

A prototypical example is the structure of a CYOA. These kinds of books and 
DVDs offer various nodal situations (cf. DeSmet). In The Scourge of Worlds a node 
offers two or three optional continuations and each path will probably lead to 
another nodal situation (in the Abominable Snowman these nodes are called 
‘decision points’, since the viewer has to decide by using the remote control 
which continuation will be shown on the screen). The Abominable Snowman is 
also organized in such a way. This movie makes it impossible to revisit a previ- 
ously seen nodal situation. It is merely possible to restart the entire DVD again 
and to choose differently this time. Therefore, this FN features a hierarchically 


59 One famous example is the hypertext by Michael Joyce, Afternoon, a Story, which is discussed 
by Aarseth in Cybertext (cf.77-95). 

60 What happens between the nodes is usually a series of ‘events’ just like in PNs. Once per- 
formed (either by the protagonist in a film or by the player of a game), we refer to these as in- 
dividual runs. The runs are only in so far interesting as they are able to show the consequences 
of an actualized nodal situation. The potential, however, for all possible runs is entailed in the 
nodal situation. The architecture of a FN only encompasses nodes and edges. 
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organized tree structure with nodal situations, which are displayed as bifurca- 
tions. The plot forks at each decision point. It is also evident that this CYOA deals 
with explicit or overt nodal situations (as opposed to covert nodes that are not 
flagged out as nodes). Various ‘hypertexts’, for example, leave it unclear to the 
user whether a word is a link to another part of the narrative, a node, or if it does 
not respond to the user’s actions. Most internet sites, for example, use a certain 
color to indicate a link, which is essentially working like a node. Obviously, not 
every website is part of a FN, but the coding language of hypertext fiction is often 
the same as that of regular websites. And, of course, any surfing of the internet 
can be read as a FN. Also note that a node does not necessarily have to have con- 
tinuations that lead to other nodes. It suffices if there is only one node that has 
more than one continuation. Those can be without any nodes at all. And each 
path “may just go on and on, from event to event until it eventually reaches the 
end of its uni-linear road” (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media- 
Historical Moment Part 1) 

However, it is not enough to identify the nodal situations in a FN and to 
analyze their potentiality. The edges themselves have to be analyzed structurally. 
We have to ask ourselves if it is possible to go back to a former point in the narra- 
tive or not. In NAFU terms, the question is what kind of the directionality edges 
in a FN possess. To come back to our film example, Lola might end in three alter- 
nate story paths, but what about Phil (played by Bill Murray) in Harold Ramis’ 
Groundhog Day? Groundhog Day has become part of our cultural memory. The 
film title itself has entered common use as a reference to an unpleasant situation 
that continually repeats itself, or seems to do so. The appeal of the film is clearly 
its iterative structure. Phil relives the same day over and over again. He is stuck in 
a time-loop. What does this say about the directionality of Phil’s alternate story 
paths: 


Are all edges uni-directional? Of course not. Some nodals may send you back to a previ- 
ously visited situation. They may do so directly, then I would call the interconnecting edge 
‘bi-directional’ (but never forget that many, many things can happen on such an edge - it 
is by no means necessarily empty of events — quite the contrary! -, so this is not a matter 
of merely sending you round in circles!). Or they do that through a series of uni-directional 
edges that form a loop and that constitute, in that particular section of the overall struc- 
ture, a circular sub-structure. (No single edge can be circular, it can only be bi-directional.) 
(Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


61 HTTP (which is the ‘start’ of any web address in the URL bar) is the abbreviation of ‘hypertext 
transfer protocol’. Most websites function essentially like a hypertext. One of the most popular 
sites on the web that works in such a rhizomatic way is Wikipedia.org. Wiki indicates its links by 
using the colour blue. 
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The crucial point in Ramis’ film is, quite contrary to Tykwer’s, that the pro- 
tagonist is aware of his existence in a time-loop. “In Groundhog Day, for example, 
we are given ample evidence that the people in Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, 
are reliving the same day and that only Phil Connors remembers what occurs 
from one ‘same’ day to the next. But aside from this big exception to the laws of 
spatio-temporal directionality, everything else in the world of this movie fiction 
resembles the real world” (Kupfer 337) Phil’s behavior illustrates the potential of 
bi-directional edges. He learns from his experience. He realizes what is actually 
important for him in his life. Thematically, Groundhog Day is a story about self- 
improvement. Here, it is possible for Phil to learn from being in the same situa- 
tion again and again, which is not possible in real life. 

Edges — whether uni- or bidirectional - are the continuations of a node. These 
narrative elements are exclusively found in FNs and they make it possible to stage 
openness and potentiality in almost unlimited ways. As a last remark on bi- and 
unidirectionality, it has to be mentioned that the directionality of edges deter- 
mines the inbuilt temporality or ‘sequentiality’ of certain FNs. For example, a 
CYOA may offer more than one nodal situation; however, the reader starts with 
the first page, or in the case of a DVD with the first longer introductory sequence, 
before she will encounter a nodal situation. From that initial node, N1, she can 
continue to the next nodal situation, N2. The next part of the story will lead to 
another nodal situation, N3. It is impossible though to get to N3 without previ- 
ously visiting N1 and N2. There is an inbuilt sequentiality. 


And still, as I had occasion to remark a propos the arborescent structure, if a structure has 
directionality, it also has an in-built, if you will: objectified temporality (you cannot visit B 
and C before you’ve seen A - there is an unalterable, non-negotiable consecutiveness). And 
if some edges are bi-directional - like: you can go down this corridor to Band C and then 
back again to A -, then this is part of the objective structure of the artefact. It is an objec- 
tive possibility that has nothing to do with the question of whether any user has realized 
it or not. To map this possibility is not to map a run. It is to map an objective feature of the 
structure that allows different runs (in which we are indeed not interested). Strictly uni- 
directionally interconnected nodals are like series of en-suite rooms that curiously enough 
have only valve-like or sluice-like one-way doors. It is a feature of their architecture. It would 


62 Video games make use of exactly that. A player can return to a former point in a game and 
then use his acquired skills or knowledge he or she has gained from previous game session. This 
is usually the case in classic platform games such as Nintendo’s Super Mario series. Video and 
other games are the subject of Volume 4 of this series. Films like Edgar Wright’s Scott Pilgrim use 
this convention to narrate their story along with a video game aesthetic of the film itself. The 
main character, Scott, also has the possibility to revisit a point in the narrative at the end of the 
movie. This scene would be referred to as the ‘boss fight’ in video game terms. Films and video 
games are increasingly mutually related, which will be discussed in the final part of this study. 
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be a serious omission not to take note of the fact that not all nodal structures are like that. 
Because they aren’t. In mapping the structural possibility of ‘re-visiting’ we are decidedly 
not mapping re-visits themselves (just like we’re never mapping visits either - both are phe- 
nomena that are strictly run-related) - we’re only doing what we’re doing: surveying and 
mapping an objective feature of that situation, viz. that it can be re-visited (if it can ...). 
Except for situations with which we’ll deal later on, the nodal situation remains unaffected 
by any visitor or visits and revisits, because by definition all changes occur outside a nodal 
situation. The nodal situation is never an edge — where events happen -, and it is always 
before something potential is realized, in the sense of actualized. And then it is no longer 
a node [emphasis added]. (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical 
Moment Part 1) 


Therefore it becomes clear that certain subtypes of FNs can be identified through 
their building blocks and the directionality of their edges. Different structures® of 
FNs can be visualized and aptly described by our apparatus. 

Nevertheless, not just the overall architecture of a FN is of interest here, but 
also each single nodal situation. The question is how much ‘future’ is in a node? 


Define ‘nodal power’. 
The degree to which a situation is open. (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media- 
Historical Moment Patt 1) 


You could also say that the nodal power is the sum total of a nodal situation’s 
quantitative and qualitative properties with regard to their potentiality. Those 
concepts were already implicitly introduced in the preceding chapter, but not in 
relation to the term nodal power. The question is not just any more, how much 
future is in a node but also, what kind of future it is. 

Clearly, a node in a CYOA, when the hero has to decide whether to leave his 
family behind and to be safe or to go after his family into an unknown and pos- 
sibly risky new adventure (which is the ultimate nodal situation in one of the 
eleven possible endings in the Abominable Snowman), is a different kind of nodal 
situation than the real-life dilemma of ‘do you want to take the stairs or do you 
want to take the elevator’. There is a clear qualitative difference. In the case of the 
CYOA, this ultimate decision point offers two options that lead to two completely 
different endings. We could say, that this node offers a bifurcation with a high 
degree of nodal power, due to the consequences that are already foreshadowed in 
the nodal situation itself. However, it is not possible to say that The Abominable 


63 FNs such as the CYOA game, the most simple and typical FNs, display an arborescent struc- 
ture. However, a branching tree is not the only possible structure as in, for example, transmedia 
storytelling, where different points of entry offer a more rhizomatic structure (although we will 
see that they actually display an ‘axial’ structure). 
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Snowman possesses a high degree of nodal power in total. The nodal power is to 
be measured for each nodal situation individually. 


Note that by definition you can only speak of the nodal power of a situation, not of the nodal 
power of a whole FN. Nodal power accrues only to one particular node, and it is measured 
in the differences in the space of possibilities demarcated by the edges of its various continua- 
tions, until they reach their respective next nodes or end stops. This rule is necessary to avoid 
the paradoxical claim that the nodal power of the first node of a FN is exactly the same as, or 
identical with, that of the entire FN, since it contained all the potentiality of everything that 
followed from it. While such an idea may be appealing to a philosophical determinist, it is 
totally at odds with an approach which holds that causality is only the effect of a retrospec- 
tive narrative ordering of events, which concept, therefore, cannot be applied projectively to 
situations whose continuation is still undecided. (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, 
and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


To come back to our initial question, how much future and what kind of future is 
staged in a node, Bode stresses that the first part is the crucial one: “The nodal 
power of a situation is only the measure of its openness. That quantity remains 
constant no matter how much of it a user is able to realize. S/he may realize it to 
a higher or lower degree, depending on her/his skills, experience, etc. But the 
ceiling of what can be maximally realized in a given situation (because the situa- 
tion is set up in such a way) remains unaffected by that” (ibid.) 

In other words, because the nodal power of a specific node is always the 
same, it is possible (for the protagonist of a film or the player of a game) to be 
in the same situation again. This is the reason, for example, why there are three 
mutually exclusive continuations in Lola Rennt. It is because the nodal situa- 
tion at the beginning of each path is the same. And it is the same because it has 
the same nodal power. Lola can die (path 1), Manni can die (path 2) or both live 
(path 3). This space of possibilities makes the nodal power of the nodal situation 
of this movie. And the only reason why the nodal power of the nodal situation 
is the same as the nodal power of the entire FN architecture is because there is 
only one node. The concept of nodal power and its interdependence with the 
elementary units of a FN enables us finally to describe and analyze narratives 
with regard to their openness. Therefore we are now able not just to raise the 
question of how much future can be conveyed in a narrative, but also what kind 
of future(s) that is. 

However, the future is what it has always been, something that has not yet 
happened. Any FN carries our definition of future only in an abstract way, in its 
structure. Just like any text is only realized by actually reading it, or any game by 
actually playing it, FNs are made to be performed. Unlike other narratives, the 
individual discourse has fundamental consequences for a node and its poten- 
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tiality. Once a nodal situation is actualized, it implodes: “All that can happen 
in a nodal is that transformation from potentiality to actuality — and once that 
happens, the node is gone. It has dissolved into a particular event, a new situ- 
ation (which doesn’t have to be another nodal situation at all). The disappear- 
ance of a node is not a sad fact. That is what nodes are for. To allow the future to 
happen” (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment 
Part 1) 

Therefore, nodes are mere spaces of possibility for the future to be staged. 
A CYOA may offer the possibility of various paths through the narrative but the 
actual performance, the actual run or the path taken, of each story line is always 
realized in the here and now. There is nothing outside the present and the allur- 
ing promise of a nodal situation to go one way or the other is always broken down 
to only one specific option in an individual run. The option itself remains twofold 
but only one can be realized. The hero cannot be in the jungle and the desert at 
the same time; hence the alternate paths are mutually exclusive due to the logic 
of the story world. It is also possible to say that the narrative script, the rules of a 
CYOA, do not allow for that to happen. And to perform a CYOA is to play that nar- 
rative game correctly. This is the actual point of such a text. The future is merely 
in the structure and not in its actualization. 

To give an example, The Abominable Snowman offers the possibility to 
create an individual adventure by choosing from two possible continuations 
at each nodal situation. The CYOA may offer eleven possible endings, however, 
the individual performance of the text can only be actualized as one path at 
a time. Of course, it is possible to restart the game and to choose differently 
at the nodal situations this time. Nevertheless, the actualization of a choice 
in a present moment eliminates the other alternate paths by transforming the 
potentiality of a situation (‘You can choose path A (the hero will go to the jungle 
to save his friends) or B (the hero will abandon his friends and flee into the 
desert’)) into the actuality of an event (‘You have chosen B and the hero fled 
into the desert’). The present of the recipient works like a burning lens. The 
choice crystallizes the multi-linearity of a situation into one actualized event. 
However, the present moment in FNs works conversely to the performance of 
PNs. Whereas in PNs one can retrospectively assume how the story could have 
gone otherwise, the nodal situation in a FN foreshadows diversification. A 
glimpse into the future is possible by being able to choose from more than one 
continuation. In some cases it is even possible to return to a situation and to 
choose differently. The view widens before it narrows. The future is now. And 
what is even more important, in PNs the event has always already occurred, in 
FNs it has never occurred until you arrive there. In that respect ‘time is on my 
side’ when I am performing the future. Instead of the retrospective feel of deter- 
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minacy, FNs enable the recipient to experience a narrative as open, the future 
as not yet realized, as potential. Additionally it should be mentioned again that 
FNs do not directly narrate the future; they simply preserve certain aspects of 
it such as openness. They offer those qualities so openness can be made acces- 
sible for the recipient. 

To sum it up, what happens when a FN is performed? Obviously, the indi- 
vidual reception of a FN, just like the reception of any narrative, takes place in 
the here and now. Yet, unlike in PNs, the present moment becomes a transformer 
for the most fundamental element of FNs, the node. The transformational line of 
the present sounds the bell for the actualization of the FN, the processing of the 
nodal situation, so that the potentiality of a situation becomes the actuality of an 
individual experience. 


Every change is the dissolution of a node into an event. We said: nothing happens inside 
a node, nothing but the transformation that is identical with the disappearance of the 
node. That is what nodes do: they disappear, leaving a trail of actuality. Once possibility 
has solidified into fact, we are able to retrospectively identify cause-and-effect chains that 
seem to explain why ‘this had to be’. In identifying what had to come together to create 
the present situation, we imagine certain temporal lines (which we have marked out as 
relevant) converge. The result is that by connecting different events in a specific way, we 
have not only invested them with meaning, we have also given the whole process an air 
of inevitability. In other words: our narrative processing of the past (selection of ‘relevant’ 
events and their relating) has created not only meaning (which cannot be had without a 
suggestion of causality, because the wholly contingent is not experienced as meaningful), 
but also the semblance of necessity — narrative necessity, because it is exclusively produced 
by narrative, and therefore by virtue of narrative. (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, 
and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


And further: 


In claiming that there is a corpus of narratives called FNs, we never claimed they are able 
to directly narrate multiple futures - in fact, we don’t see how that could be done. Rather 
we claimed that, by virtue of operating with nodals, they are able to preserve essential 
features of future time, viz. openness, indeterminacy, potentiality, the possibility of mul- 
tiple continuations, and so on and so forth. They are able to do this because they not 
merely represent or thematize, but actually stage these qualities of the future and thereby 
render them to experience. Narration kicks in at the line of conversion, and instantly so. 
Whatever is happening at that line of NOW can only be communicated through narrative 
(again: that is no denial of experience, quite the contrary: it is its preservation and media- 
tion). (ibid.) 
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Hence, it is important to distinguish between the structure and performance 
of a FN. For disambiguation the term architecture*”® is used to refer to the overall 
structure of a FN (containing its rules, nodal structure, possible entry and exit 
points etc.) whereas run is used to refer to an individual performance of a FN. 
Only the performance makes it possible in some cases to actually trace all the 
nodal situations of a FN.°° However, the nodal power (or the degree of openness) 
is independent from its realization. It is something that belongs to the architec- 
ture, not to the individual runs. Once again, NAFU is not trying to do empiri- 
cal research, but the aim is to identify the structural components of FNs because 
the future is in the structure. The individual runs are only in so far interesting 
since FNs are not able to directly narrate multiple futures but to preserve some 
of their qualities in the architecture. Therefore an individual run can make open- 
ness accessible but the staging of the virtual (as the direct opposite of actual) is 
of interest here. This staging is done by using a medium to convey the narrative 
structure, “as the encounter of a space of possibilities”. FNs have an inherent 
tendency to project their structure in a spatial way (as tree or network structures). 
Mapping the future is not just a catchy phrase, but it describes the process of the 
construction of the architecture of a FN. The temporal concept ‘future’ is insepa- 
rably linked to its spatial nodal structure. Therefore, FNs are staging the spatial 
dimension of narrative in a prominent way and the question might well be asked 
whether spatio-temporal media are the preferred medial class for FNs since these 
media always use both dimensions by enabling a reception that is both simul- 
taneous (image) and successive (motion), i.e. the motion-picture (or film). Since 


64 Aarseth also uses a system to describe the structural and performable elements of a text. He 
makes a tripartite distinction between scriptons, textons and the transversal function (cf. Cyber- 
text 62). Since Aarseth works mainly with electronic texts his distinction works on different levels 
than the NAFU distinction between run and architecture. To avoid any confusion this study will 
stick to the NAFU terms to distinguish between structure and performance. 

65 It is also possible to think of it by using terminology from linguistics. The individual per- 
formance is linked to the relation of signs in a specific temporal sequence. It compares to the 
syntagma, whereas the nodal situations are possible options and have consequences for each 
syntagma. They are the paradigmatic class, a set of options, but only one option can be realized 
at one time in a specific syntagma. Virtually though, a paradigmatic class offers a degree of vari- 
ance. 

66 In some texts, it is not even possible to actualize all performances within the life span of a 
human being. One example is Raymond Queneau’s sonnet machine Cent mille milliards de poems 
(cf. Queneau) which enables the reader to produce 100,000,000,000,000 sonnets by differently 
combining the 140 lines of the book (cf. Aarseth, Cybertext 62). 
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the subject of this volume is the identification and analysis of FNs in film, it is 
necessary to have a look at the peculiarities of that medium. 

Nicole Mahne explains the difference between temporal and spatial media in 
reference to Seymour Chatman’s Story and Discourse as follows: 


Im Unterschied zu spatial media, wie Bilder oder Skulpturen, kontrollieren temporal media 
die Präsentationszeit. Zweifelsohne erstreckt sich die Kontemplation eines Bildes in der 
Zeit, sie ist allerdings kein ‘temporal program inscribed in the work’. Ein zeitgebundenes 
Medium ‘requires us to begin at a beginning it chooses (the first page, the opening shots 
of a film, the overture, the rising curtain) and to follow its temporal unfolding to the end it 
prescribes. (13) 


Spatial-temporal or spatio-temporal® media are therefore obliged to narrate their 
stories in space and time, through image and motion. Spatial media present their 
content visually — they offer a simultaneous reception of the content to the viewer. 
Thereby the spectator has a certain degree of freedom of view. Pictures do tend to 
draw a viewer’s attraction to certain elements (mainly by the use of perspective), 
but nevertheless the viewer has the chance to look at the picture without time 
limit. The perception of the picture takes place by allowing the viewer to interpret 
what she sees in her own way and speed. 

Emma Kafalenos points out the tension between the conflicting poles spatial 
and temporal mediation with regard to story [here fabula] as follows: 


The visual representation is available to the viewer in its entirety all at once, and it does not 
physically change during the process of perception. Narratives told in words, in contrast, 
specify the events to include in the fabulas we construct, and for this reason are generally 
assumed to be the less open of the two modes of communication. This view, however, fails 
to take into account how much or how little information is available to the perceiver during 
the process of interpretation. When we read a novel or a story or an historical account, we 
cannot establish a complete fabula until we reach the concluding words. Because narratives 


67 Animated pictures would also have been an option for all the screen media in this book since 
animare could be translated as “to bring to life”: “The term ‘animation’ comes from the Latin 
word animare which means ‘to bring to life’. With this technique, the viewer gets the impression 
of watching an animated picture by being shown single frames in a very fast succession. These 
frames can either be drawn by hand or generated on the computer. If you play such a sequence 
with about twenty-five frames per second, the viewer gets the impression of nearly fluid move- 
ment. A ninety minute film consists of about 100,000 frames. Imagine the effort! Looking at early 
computer animations, the source material consisted of many separate graphics, where every 
image was slightly different from the others. They were captured on film” (Lieser 12) However, 
the term animated pictures is mainly connotated with their method of production. And therefore 
the term animation (production) is not suitable for its use in this book. 

68 “[...] spatio-temporal, adj. [...] Etymology: spatio-, used as comb. form of Latin spatium space 
n. + temporal adj. Belonging to both space and time” (Oxford English Dictonary, Spatio-temporal). 
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provide information sequentially, during the process of reading we know only segments of 
the fabula. 


As we begin to read or listen to a narrative, there is always a first event that we learn about 
without yet knowing anything other than the one event. Even when a second event is 
revealed we know only two events, and our freedom to speculate is generally not greatly 
diminished. We often respond to the first scenes in a narrative in the way we respond to the 
isolated moment that a photograph or painting depicts; we pause in our reading and think 
about a fabula or fabulas in which the event could occur. In fact, narratives often guide us to 
respond to an opening scene the way we respond to a visually represented scene: to estab- 
lish the represented moment as the foundation - the temporal cornerstone - in relation to 
which to position subsequent events and prior events. (138) 


However, Chatman refers to spatial media as static media which are unable to 
convey a sequence of events and thereby denies them the ability to express their 
content narratively (cf. 34).°”° Temporal media on the other hand dominate the 
reception by sequencing their content; they have a “temporal program inscribed 
in the work”. This associatively links temporal media to concepts like uni-linearity. 

To shed the light on screen media such as film and how they are connected to 
narrative, it is helpful to look at Edward Branigan and his cognitive approach to 
film analysis and his followers such as Nitzan Ben-Shaul. “Film narrative is a way 


69 Chatman has a notoriously narrow idea of ‘picture’ (medieval pictures give you whole sto- 
ries, to be read from left to right) and an equally narrow idea of the term ‘narrative’. For NAFU, 
everything can be a narrative as long as it can be read as a linking of two events (cf. Bode, Future 
Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical MomentPart 1) (‘not even both of them have to 
be represented’ cf. Lessing). 

70 As Peter Lehmann and William Luhr have rightly pointed out, cinema or conventional motion 
pictures are first and foremost narrative media and it is nonsense to deny them their function as 
storytelling vehicles. Filmic narration presents its scenes in temporal succession. The story is 
distilled by the viewer as part of causally linking the presented scenes into a coherent plot line. 
Since there is no ‘narrator’ (according to Chatman), although devices like the camera eye etc. 
do very much mediate the content in a specific way, the causal linking of the depicted scenes 
is merely through visual association. The question therefore has to be in which way scenes are 
structured and organized to enable the perception of the content as narrative: 


“This leads us to the issue of narrative, which is a term for the way in which the story events 
of a movie are organized; in exploring narrative we explore the structure of those events or 
the way the story is told. Feature films are generally perceived first in narrative terms; every- 
thing else is secondary” (Lehmann and Luhr 27) Conventional motion pictures therefore 
display what Lehmann terms ‘natrative primacy’: “films are as much about their style of 
storytelling as about the stories they tell; the two may not even be separable [...] Storytelling 
involves decisions about what gets told and what does not as well as how the events that are 
told should be arranged” (28) 
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of organizing spatial and temporal data into a cause-effect chain of events with a 
beginning, middle and end. [...] narrative is one of the fundamental ways used by 
human beings to think about the world” (15-16) 

Acknowledging the narrative potential of motion pictures we have to recall 
our initial definition of ‘narrative’ itself. Bode defines narrative as “the linguistic 
and mental linking of events” (Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-His- 
torical Moment Part 1) The linking itself implicates temporality (it can be thought 
of as a sequence). Nonetheless, the nodal structure of FNs implies a certain 
notion of spatiality since FNs often display aborescent or network structures”. 
Additionally, the ‘node’ bears a generic semblance to the use of a link in digital 
contexts. A link has to be ‘performed’ to be activated. In digital narratives it links 
two separate parts of a story and the user can actualize their connection, thereby 
creating her own story path. 

Since FNs appear in all kinds of visual media, whether new or old, analogue 
or digital, the term film” serves as an umbrella term for all NAFU related artifacts 
that produce a spatial-temporal mediated narrative, such as movies, animations 
and so on. However, the term film can hardly be used to draw the line between 
movies and video games. The hybridity of the media in form and content will be 
discussed especially with its consequences for FNs in terms of media sensitivity 
in the second half of this volume. 


1.2 From ‘Running’ to ‘Clicking’ 


..it is only too typical that the ‘content’ of any medium blinds us to the character of the 
medium. (McLuhan 24) 


This book is part of the Narrating Futures Series, whose ambitious aim has been 
to do genuine frontier research by opening up and identifying “a totally new, 
hitherto uncharted and unexplored field within Narratology: Future Narratives” 
(Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part1) In 
the preceding chapters the ubiquity of FNs in our everyday lives has already been 


71 Bode explains and illustrates these structures in great detail in Future Narratives. Theory, Po- 
etics, and Media-Historical Moment Patt 1. 

72 Noël Carroll and Jinhee Choi prefer the term moving image over cinema. “So far then, we have 
not only recommended a change in the domain of investigation for film theory - from cinema to 
moving images — but we have also identified two necessary conditions for what is to count as a 
moving image” (126) However, the term moving image suggests a singular image to display move- 
ment. In conventional filmmaking twenty-four images are used to create one second per film. 
Therefore, I still argue for the term film as the better equivalent. 
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emphasized. Accordingly the narratives in question are “by no means restricted 
to any one medium, such as language, or print. On the contrary, movies, or com- 
puter games, or other electronic media that allow for multiple continuations are 
equally in the focus of our research” (ibid.) These explorations, or adventures, 
in a new narratological field call not only for interdisciplinary research but also 
for unprecedented ways of doing so. Therefore a research team was founded to 
enable this project to uncover FNs on a bigger scale. “The project is a two-sided 
one: on the one hand, it will analyze a corpus of future-related ‘texts’ in the widest 
sense of the word (see below); on the other, it will conceptualize a grammar, a 
logic, and a poetics for said future(s) narratives, so that the mediation of mul- 
tiple futures’ scenarios becomes feasible. In other words: it is both analytical and 
projective, both theoretical and with far-reaching practical consequences” (ibid.) 
Technically speaking, each part of the team was concerned with identify- 
ing FNs for a different medium, from texts to films to video games. However, the 
increasing hybridity of media with its current epitome in the form of smart phones 
and tablet computers makes a clear cut between those volumes impossible. Fur- 
thermore, FNs stage openness and undecidedness and their structural compo- 
nent, the node, is a generic relative to the link in electronic media, which makes 
the analyses of FNs in digital contexts a natural choice. Nevertheless, the focus 
of this specific volume is the identification and analysis of FNs in films, which 
are conventionally linked to photography and not to digital art (cf. Monaco 24). It 
should be noted though that recent movies are in such a way digitally enhanced, 
for example James Cameron’s Avatar, that the mere distinguishing feature ‘film’ 
(referring to its materiality as in ‘film reel’) has to be abandoned for a wider defi- 
nition of the term ‘film’ that also includes digital screen media. The digital age of 
cinema, however, brings new challenges to film scholars with respect to analyz- 
ing time and space and their filmic representation as Marian Hurley points out: 


As film scholars, we must constantly return to the cinematic production and manipulation 
of space and time to reassess how it is affected by our changing perception of the ontologies 
of space and time and, conversely, how our understanding of these physical concepts in 
cinema alters our spatio-temporal awareness in the real world. The advent of digital tech- 
nology, with its formal atemporality and virtual space, presents a further radical challenge 
to our understanding of these categories, adding another layer of complexity to an already 
complex topic. 


And further: 


From the original moving images of Breton’s time to digital video and virtual realities, con- 
ventional notions of identity and subjectivity have consistently been questioned. (ibid.) 
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However, the switch from analogue to digital images is tearing down the 
borders between film and other electronic media with regard to their materiality. 
Noël Carroll and Jinhee Choi offer the following definition for the term ‘moving 
image’: 


So far we have identified four necessary conditions for the moving image. Summarizing our 
findings, we can say that x is a moving image (1) only if x is a detached display, (2) only if 
x belongs to the class of things from which the impression of movement is technically pos- 
sible, (3) only if performance tokens of x are generated by a template that is a token, and (4) 
only if performance tokens of x are not artworks in their own right. (130) 


Their definition embraces all kinds of images, whether digital or analogue, as 
long as “x is a detached display”. Furthermore, they see the need to distinguish 
moving images from theatre performances, but not from video games. Let us take 
a look at a hybrid medium that allows for interaction with the material (to a very 
limited degree) but is still mainly used for storing filmic content: the DVD. Terence 
Rafferty (cf.44-49) declares his uneasiness with the DVD format by criticizing the 
interactive possibilities the viewer gets through this carrier medium. A viewer gets 
a chance to interact with the story, for example by choosing alternate endings,” 
and he becomes a “de facto editor” of the film. He performs in a way; his activity 
influences the form of the filmic narrative. 


He [Rafferty] feels that the DVD gives too much discretion to the viewer, thereby under- 
mining the authorial control of the filmmaker to such a degree that the result is no longer 
worthy of the title art. The DVD provides opportunities for interactivity that Rafferty thinks 
were scarcely feasible under previous regimes of film viewing, such as watching movies 


73 Various DVD editions come with alternate endings such as Danny Boyle’s Sunshine and Frank 
Miller’s The Spirit. However, the main film does always have one preferred ‘regular’ ending. The 
alternate ending can be viewed by accessing the ‘special features’ section of the DVD. Therefore 
the authorial control of the filmmaker is in no way undermined since the main film itself is a 
complete entity in terms of coherence, plot and ending. However, the DVD options which Raffer- 
ty points out do not make a film an interactive narrative. The alternate ending(s) is just an option 
to provide ‘extended’ viewing. There are DVDs such as Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner Final Cut or 
James Cameron’s Avatar Director’s Cut which show the original film interwoven with additional 
scenes, which were not shown in the cinema screenings. This does set those editions apart from 
the main feature film. However, the original version is still identifiable as such and the director’s 
cut is just a special edition and clearly marked as that. The viewer does only have a choice before 
the actual film, as to which version she wants to watch. The various editions challenge in no way 
the authorial control of the filmmaker. If anything, they enhance it, since filmmakers like Peter 
Jackson, the director of The Lord of the Rings Special Edition, are now able to exceed the stan- 
dardized two to three hours viewing time. The home screening on DVD opens up the possibility 
for the filmmaker to elaborate his idea even further beyond the 130min threshold. The idea of 
‘extended viewing’ in relation to FNs is discussed in further detail in chapter 3.1.1. 
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at the local theater or on broadcast TV. The interactivity, first and foremost, involves the 
ability of the viewer to skip over parts of the film and thus to view scenes in a different order 
than the author mandated in the original cut of the film. This, Rafferty fears, will make the 
viewer the de facto editor of the film - the person who determines the cadence, the empha- 
sis, and thereby, many of the most significant aesthetic properties of the film. For Rafferty, 
this is tantamount to the utter capitulation of artistic authority on the part of the filmmaker. 
(Choi 15-17) 


Apparently, Rafferty’s uneasiness stems from his idea of film as being a one-way 
medium in terms of communication. Films used to be mainly watched in a cinema 
simultaneously by an audience. Therefore, the director of a movie was in absolute 
control of the narrative and its perception. 

In recent times narrative cinema is making extensive use of the DVD format. 
Some films do not even make it to the big screen but are directly distributed 
via DVD, a development that was started by the invention of the video cassette 
and the increase of VHS rentals in the 1970s and 80s. The individual viewing 
process, nowadays also a feature of television commonly referred to as Video on 
Demand (short: IPTV), is the rule and the collective experience in the cinema is 
the exception. The DVD” (being the most common carrier medium for feature 
films), however, comes usually with special features such as alternate endings.” 
Therefore the question for this study is how to differentiate between, for example, 
a DVD movie and a movie game, such as David Cage’s highly acclaimed Heavy 
Rain (cf. chapter 4.1.1). The materiality of the carrier medium cannot be the dis- 
tinguishing feature, since DVD means nothing else than digital versatile disc, ver- 
satile implies the use for all kinds of content and does not limit the use of DVDs 
to feature films. 

Rafferty rightfully identified the source of his uneasiness and called it ‘inter- 
activity’, which seems to go against the grain of conventional film making (cf. 
44-49). However, there are so called ‘interactive movies’, such as David Wheel- 
er’s Tender Loving Care, which is available on standard DVD format. In Tender 
Loving Care the viewer is invited to unravel the mystery of a family with the help 
of psychiatrist Dr. Turner (played by John Hurt). The interactivity of the film 
comes through answering a questionnaire by Dr. Turner. The viewer is further- 


74 The current technical development in communication media leads to the assumption that 
even the DVD format is dying. It would be very surprising if the technically advanced BluRay took 
its position. It is more likely that online providers such as Netflix will occupy that position by 
streaming material directly onto the viewer’s computer. There will be no specific carrier medium 
anymore since all data will be stored in online clouds and will therefore be accessibly anywhere, 
anytime. 

75 There are, of course, exceptions such as film director David Lynch. He does not enable the 
viewer to edit the content of his movies on DVD in any way. 
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more invited to explore the family’s house by using the DVD controller. Bernard 
Perron addresses the problem of ‘interactivity’ and movies in “From Gamers to 
Players and Gameplayers” in the Video Game Theory Reader. He also analyses 
Tender Loving Care among other films and video games (especially the genre of 
full motion video such as Phantasmagoria). Instead of ascribing ‘interactivity’ to 
one specific medium, he thinks of it as a scalar aspect, which makes it possible 
to no longer think of the commonly used terms ‘movies’ and ‘games’ as mutu- 
ally exclusive. Instead Perron introduces the classic taxonomy of games by Johan 
Huizinga and Roger Caillois to distinguish between interactive movies and movie 
games as two opposite poles on a scale of interactivity” (cf.237-239). If watch- 
ing is privileged over activity, the medium’s content is identified as an interac- 
tive movie; if it is the other way round, the game aspect is foregrounded. Con- 
sequently the term ‘film’ is a hybrid’ for this study that embraces all kinds of 
screen media — whether analogue or digital, broadcast or screened, interactive 
or non-interactive — as long as these have one common denominator: they allow 
moving or motion pictures. Therefore, the corpus of FNs in film is a variety from 
conventional movies to digital screen narratives. 

It is possible to say that in the same way as the introduction of the node 
explodes the concept of uni-linear narrative itself (from a conventional uni-linear 
series of events to arborescent and network structures), the introduction of FNs 
explodes the traditional concept of film. By staging openness in a medium which 
is conventionally defined by the strict dominance of the temporal succession of 
the narrative, the established concept of film has to be called into question. This 
volume is looking at the different possible narrative structures or FN architec- 
tures and their ultimate consequences for the medium and the viewer itself. The 
point to prove is that the FN concept can highlight features that have hitherto 
been neglected or put in a different context. A brief overview shall be given in the 
following pages with regard to the special foci of the individual chapters. To begin 
with, in the second part of this book prototypical examples of films are analyzed. 

Therefore a short review will be given of recent studies on the topic of 
complex cinema or complex narrative structures such as David Bordwell’s “Film 


76 Of course, neither Huizinga (1872-1945) nor Caillois (1913-1978) had been able to take video 
games into consideration due to their living period. Nevertheless, especially Caillois’ categoriza- 
tion of games is helpful to distinguish between certain aspects of ‘movie games’, which will be 
shown in the specific case studies in the course of this volume. 

77 Films (in a wider sense) resemble video games due their optional use of interactivity, they 
share certain characteristics with photography and comics due to their optional illusion of move- 
ment (for example, Chris Marker’s La Jetée) and they border on television due to the possible 
broadcasting of films and streaming possibilities on the computer, so a film can be made for 
mass or for individual reception. 
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Futures” with the introduction of his concept of multi-draft narratives and the so- 
called ‘contamination’ of mutually exclusive story strands. Furthermore Thomas 
Elsaesser’s notion of the Mind Game Film, Warren Buckland’s Puzzle Film, David 
Bordwell’s network and Lev Manovich’s database narratives will be looked at. It 
has to be analyzed whether these concepts contribute to the concept of FNs in 
films. This will especially concern ‘non-linearity’,”* the filmic conditional and the 
question of identity. The chosen examples will show the different FN structures 
and how openness can be staged in a non-interactive medium, an ‘old medium’ 
in Manovich’s sense (cf. 19-20). 

The first case study is Tykwer’s Lola Rennt in which the heroine, Lola, exer- 
cises three different ‘runs’ to save her love interest Manni. Lola will be analyzed 
as a filmic metaphor of cinema as game. Lola will serve as a guideline for the 
identification of visual nodes in motion pictures. Furthermore, Tykwer’s movie is 
a prime example for a FN architecture in terms of multi-linearity and it will have 
to be discussed how this structure is playing on the established narrative ‘rule’ of 
causality. It is no coincidence (or is it?) that Lola hit the screen when the internet 
and its relatives in new media were about to become the new paradigm for our 
society. 

The second case study will transport us back to another period in the history 
of humankind, when a once strictly ordered society felt the impact of an uncer- 
tain future and the dissolution of its rules and regularities. Krzysztof KieSlowski’s 
Blind Chance and the three variations of the life of the protagonist Witek will serve 
as another example for a multi-linear FN. This kind of narrative architecture that 
makes it possible for the protagonist to be in the same situation three times in a 
row has consequences for concepts such as chance and determinism, causality 
and necessity in the filmic reality. In contrast to what Žižek says in his analyses 
of both films, Blind Chance offers a far more radical concept of future than Lola 
Rennt. Especially the role of causality is called into question in Blind Chance. Life 
is not a game, take it easy, Lola. 

In a next step Alain Resnais’ experimental cinema will provide us with the 
up-to-date most extreme example of arborescent structures in filmic narratives, 
his double film feature Smoking/No Smoking. Since Smoking/No Smoking is essen- 
tially not one movie but two (or more?), it is taking the arborescent structure of 
FNs to an extreme, it is not a tree it is a forest. Resnais’ cinematic experiment 
sheds a new light on the peculiarities of FNs in film, since a high degree of com- 
plexity in the FN architecture is reflected in the reduction of ensemble, character 


78 NAFU refers to this as multi-linearity but most studies do not distinguish between the terms 
and use them synonymously. The difference between both concepts has already been discussed 
in chapter 1.1.1. 
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constellations and the foregrounded artificiality of the story world. It is very much 
a counter narrative against conventional film making. Lola and Blind Chance 
have already challenged the established rules of conventional film making but 
Smoking/No Smoking is taking it to an extreme. 

Peter Howitt’s Sliding Doors is probably the closest to conventional Holly- 
wood filmmaking, although it can be interpreted as an ironic take on the con- 
ventional romantic comedy plot, especially with regard to the two endings of 
the film. Structurally, Sliding Doors features a bifurcation at the beginning of the 
film, but instead of a succession of the plot strands in total Howitt introduces 
the bifurcation in the form of parallel streaming, both story strands are shown 
intermittently during the progression of the film. Two continuations instead of 
three or more offer more possibilities in terms of coherence, continuity, character 
conceptualization and emotional involvement of the viewer. Sliding Doors may 
be offering only one nodal situation with two continuations but with maximum 
impact on the outcome of both story strands. The movie should not be underesti- 
mated as it is a clever take on Hollywood cinema by counter-narrating against the 
popular romantic comedy plot through multi-linear narration. 

So far the architectures of these films can all be represented as tree structures. 
However, there are various films which feature multi-linearity in non-arborescent 
ways. Jaco van Dormael’s Mr. Nobody combines the technique of parallel stream- 
ing with a multi-linear plot that results out of two nodal situations to present a 
universe of its own by the name of Mr. Nobody. The film concerns itself themati- 
cally with concepts such as weather forecasts, quantum physics, entropy and the 
big crunch. Time is not just the focal point of this film, but is also introduced as 
a new kind of dimension as explained in string theory. This has dramatic conse- 
quences for the main character Mr. Nobody. The protagonist employs quantum 
physics to experience three alternate lives at the same time. The result is a parallel 
viewing experience that does not put the question of actuality to the viewer (as 
in: it is up to the viewer to decide which plot is the ‘true’ plot), but the viewer has 
to accept that all three plots are equally true since the end of the film features Mr. 
Nobody at the age of 118 and X experiencing the Big Crunch of the universe and 
time itself. By the reversal of time’s arrow everything starts again and all the pos- 
sibilities are open again. Therefore, the question of a ‘real’ plot strand becomes 
superfluous. On top of that, the film plays with the filmic conditional by inter- 
weaving dream sequences and the blurring of reality, fantasy and the three differ- 
ent lives. Mr. Nobody is the most radical FN in prototypical motion pictures with 
regard to its architecture (the combination of parallel streaming, tree structures 
and time-loops). It is also a prime example for the operating principles of FNs in 
film since the visual structuring devices have to be sustainable enough to carry 
the viewer through the complex cinematic experience. 
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Mr. Nobody has already played with the mind as a universe of its own and its 
potential for simulation processes, Duncan Jones’ Source Code dives even further 
into this idea by employing the mind of the main character, Colter Stevens, as a 
world simulator of a past event. The structure of the film is that of a time-loop, not 
unlike Harold Ramis’ Groundhog Day, on a hypodiegetic level but with a second 
nodal situation at the end of the film on the diegetic level of filmic reality. The film 
plays on the first half of the story with Ruth Perlmutter’s concept of the Owl Creek 
Syndrome, which is mainly used in what Perlmutter calls Trance Films to reflect 
the traumatic consequences of a dying mind (cf. 125-34). One of the most famous 
examples in that context is Adrian Lyne’s Jacob’s Ladder. However, unlike most 
trance films, Source Code offers a utopian ending by staging two happy endings as 
effects of the simulative powers of the mind. Source Code can be seen as the final 
result of all the work mechanics of FNs in film since the highlighted artificiality 
of the film’s aesthetics and the hero, a US army pilot, aesthetically relate Source 
Code to recent video games such as Modern Warfare 2. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion of identity and the uniqueness of the human are called into question by the 
transferring of Colter Steven’s mind into a computer, his brain being the source 
code for the reality, a concept already exploited by Andy and Larry Wachowski’s 
The Matrix. But the consequences of such transhumanity in terms of the abolish- 
ment of ultimate death and the possibilities for multiple happy endings through 
simulation make Source Code a good example for the similarities between films 
and the world of new media. Source Code and Mr. Nobody show how FNs strive 
against the confinements of conventional film making. 

On the level of medial communication these films were designed for the 
screening in cinemas. What happens when the recipient is not just a passive 
viewer will be explored in chapter 3. Crossing the Medial Threshold. This chapter 
will shed a light on the possibilities of FNs in television and beyond (as in ‘trans- 
media’). To begin with, the most common distribution format of feature films, 
the DVD, will be focused on and its ability to turn the viewer of a film into what 
Kristen Daly has coined the viewser (cf. 81-98). The concept of choice and agency 
with regard to interactivity and how this is reflected in FN architecture will have 
to be discussed here. 

Feature films are very often produced for broadcasting on television only. The 
most common television-dependent narrative genre is serial narration, as series 
are the most popular shows on regular television. An outlook will therefore be 
given on what Mittell has termed complex television’? (cf. “Narrative Complexity 


79 “Both home video recording and packaging have altered the viewer’s temporal relationship 
to television narratives, giving more control to audiences in ways that resist the restrictions of the 
regimented television schedule. These shifts in temporal technologies have impacted the narra- 
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in Contemporary American Television” 29-40) and transmedia storytelling. To 
illustrate these concepts, recent TV series such as Being Erica and Misfits will be 
analyzed. 

To expand more on the notion of interactivity, the direct influence of the 
viewser on the narrative will be examined with regard to ‘reality television’. It will 
be asked whether formats such as The X Factor or Big Brother do actually provide 
nodal situations and therefore really stage the future as multiple and open or are 
mere pseudo FNs with regard to their structure. 

Reality TV has sprung into the public’s eye around the same time as Lola 
Rennt, atime of a paradigm shift from analogue days to digital worlds. Big Brother, 
for example, has made the internet its main ally for the supervision of the contes- 
tants. The next step is therefore an outlook on recent examples in televised story- 
telling in the form of the narrative game, or the transmedia experience. Examples 
are the TV serial LOST and the transmedia project Dina Foxx. The real potential 
of Daly’s viewser concept will be discussed here. The viewser becomes the ally 
of the protagonist and experiences adventures in running and clicking. The FN’s 
concept makes it possible to describe the underlying narrative arcitecture of such 
examples and why ‘openness’ can be more radically achieved in ‘new media’. 

Herny Jenkins and other media theorists such as Jason Mittell who work in 
the field of transmedia storytelling and convergence culture have emerged not 
from the field of game studies but from the academic field of television studies. In 
its early days video games were introduced as ‘intelligent TV’ and its generic con- 
nection to television through, for example, continuity and seriality are evident. 
Also, consoles are connected via cable to a regular television.Therefore part four 
of this volume explores to the outskirts of FNs in film by focusing on FNs in digital 
worlds. Part four of this study will show how the shift from analogue to digital 
narratives allows for more complex narrative architectures. 

At first we will come back to Manovich’s idea of database narratives and 
the oxymoron of the ‘interactive movie’. With the help of Perron it will be made 
clear what is to be understood as ‘interactive movie’ and why these narratives fall 
into the wider concept of films. The switch of carrier media, from television and 
cinema to universal devices like the computer, open up for database narratives 


tive strategies of television, as creators now tell stories that can be experienced in a range of more 
flexible and collectable formats, encouraging a more invested and engaged form of spectatorship 
than typically assumed for earlier television. New media forms like videogames and websites 
also allow viewers to enter into the narrative world of television programs, encouraging a degree 
of fan engagement and transmedia immersion greater than with any other pre-digital medium. 
These technological developments have all encouraged narrative complexity as a highly pleasur- 
able and marketable technique in contemporary media” (ibid.). 
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such as Ben-Shaul’s hypernarrative interactive cinema and Korsakow movies, 
which both operate with an internal linking system. The FN concept makes it 
possible to describe how openness is staged in these narratives and why the same 
basic building blocks suffice to describe the architecture in ‘old’ and ‘new’ media. 
The elementary units are the same but the radicality of openness differs in ana- 
logue and digital media. One reason lies in the performance of these narratives 
through real agency which transforms the recipient into a user. This kind of inter- 
activity helps to illustrate the potential of the FN approach. 

Finally, a few words shall be given on the materiality and the format of this 
thesis itself and the impossibility to convey a FN structure into this volume itself. 
To make the notion of openness tangible for the reader of this volume, the digita- 
lization of this book by employing a hypertext structure with internal and exter- 
nal links and multimedia content would have been ideal but practically impos- 
sible. Ideally this volume should provide entry and exit points in a rhizomatic 
way, whichever chapter is read in whichever order and with interlinks to the other 
volumes. Additionally the direct response of the readers of this volume should 
have been made possible but again, the conventionality of academic writing 
opposes to such ideas. Therefore this book is focusing on open and bifurcating 
structures but suggests a linear reading experience. However, FNs are a new field 
in narratology and this book is to be seen as a mere introduction to this topic. 
And as it is in the nature of introductions, they provide a basis, an overview and 
should be seen as a starting platform for further explorations into the wide open 
field of future narratives - in the future, necessarily. 


2 ‘Running’ - FNs on Film 


2.1 “Cinema is memory, it’s always part” - or is it? 


Jacques Lacan’s concept of the imaginary has been frequently applied to film 
studies, for example by Slavoj Zizek. It is the pre-linguistic realm of sense percep- 
tion and fantasy. “In short, the imaginary is a realm of identification and mir- 
ror-reflection; a realm of distortion and illusion” (Homer 31) The (psychosemio- 
logic) imaginary, in Lacanian terms, and the filmic are related. This can be partly 
explained through the imaginary’s and the film’s disposition to be able to show 
what cannot be translated into the symbolic and to make it therefore describable 
(cf. Jahraus, Der erotische Film: Zur medialen Codierung von Ästhetik, Sexualität 
und Gewalt 186). 

It is the field of images, imagination and therefore illusions which makes the 
imaginary an important concept for film studies. Any medium that is trying to 
create a world of illusions and that manifests its world in the viewer’s fantasy is 
dealt with here. The main part of this study will concern itself with these kinds 
of narratives. Therefore it is necessary to take a closer look at conventional filmic 
storytelling itself. Audio-visual media share certain characteristics with other 
temporal media as Jens Eder points out: 


Audiovisuelles Erzählen hat mit anderen Erzählformen vieles gemeinsam. Wie jegliche Nar- 
ration dient es der Vermittlung von Erlebnissen, Gedanken und Gefiihlen durch die Darstel- 
lung einer Geschichte. Wie Romane können Filme dabei frei zwischen verschiedenen 
Schauplatzen, Zeiten und Perspektiven wechseln. Wie Theaterauffiihrungen sprechen sie die 
Sinne der Zuschauer unmittelbar und im zeitlich festgelegten Ablauf an. [emphasis added] Es 
ist daher kaum überraschend, dass sich viele Unterscheidungen der literaturwissenschaftli- 
chen Narratologie mit einigen Modifikationen auch auf Filme [...] anwenden lassen. Dazu 
gehören etwa Kategorien zur Analyse der Geschichte (Thematik, Welt, Handlung, Figuren, 
usw.), der Erzählinstanzen (diegetisch vs. nicht-diegetisch, usw.) und des narrativen Dis- 
kurses (z.B. Zeitrelationen der Ordnung, Dauer, Frequenz usw.) Doch zugleich zeichnet sich 
das audiovisuelle Erzählen durch medienspezifische Besonderheiten aus. Es verbindet auf 
charakteristische Weise narrativen Sinn mit sinnlichem Erleben. (7) 


In his introduction to audio-visual storytelling Eder mentions two decisive com- 
ponents of narrative cinema: the images have an immediate effect on the recipi- 
ent and the medium’s autonomy in terms of storytelling is manifested through 
the fixed temporal succession of the narrative presentation. It is a non-interactive 
medium - an old medium (cf. Manovich 19-20). Sternberg cuts right to the chase 
of the matter stating that: 
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On the one hand, telling in time is telling in a temporal medium, where all items and struc- 
tures and effects must unfold in an ordered sequence. Whether viewed from the transmitting 
or the receiving end, communication there proceeds along a continuum. This is evidently a 
sine qua non for verbal storytelling, as for all literature and discourse in language, but not 
for them alone. It applies no less necessarily to a variety of syncretic, multimedia forms of 
discourse — dance, theatre, opera, cinema — whose extension in space yet combines with an 
irreversible progression in time. Whatever the grouping of their signs at any given moment, 
it cannot so much as freeze, let alone develop or regroup, except from moment to moment 
along the communicative process. [...] Temporality in the sense of discourse sequential- 
ity (linearity, directionality) thus controls an assortment of media, art forms, representa- 
tions. And the straining against the ‘tyranny of time’ throughout the ages, in modernism, 
for example, only reaffirms and redefines the tyrant’s power with each abortive rebellion. 
(Telling in Time 901) 


When we look at its communicative devices it is clear that the world is pre-made 
by the sender and the recipient can at the utmost choose between parameters 
that the sender has already integrated in the text but the recipient cannot intro- 
duce her own concepts into the pre-manufactured world. The question for this 
volume is therefore, whether or not conventional motion pictures can convey FNs 
and to what extent is the staging of openness possible? FNs in movies deny Perl- 
mutter’s statement that “[c]inema is memory - it’s always past” (125)® One could 
also argue that, like drama, cinema is always now - it is recorded but when you 
watch it, it is not past. Nevertheless, cinema is the most dominant way of story- 
telling as it restricts the recipient to her role as a (passive) viewer. Of course, the 
viewer is not restricted from active story processing in her mind, i.e. the actual 
story will only emerge if the viewer is trying to make sense of what she can see on 
the screen. She will try to predict what will happen next and integrate the events 
into the story by modifying what she has already witnessed and by modifying her 
predictions. The aim for the viewer is to create closure and coherence. This might 
by a subconscious process but it is the basis of understanding film.*! “I take nar- 
ration to be the process by which the film prompts the viewer to construct the 
ongoing fabula on the basis of syuzhet organization and stylistic patterning. This 
is, we might say, the experiential logic of understanding a film’s narrative, the 
equivalent of the tourist’s guided path through a building” (Bordwell, Poetics of 
Cinema 98) 


80 “Like memory then, cinema is fraught with the presence of the past. Even in flashback, the 
unrelenting linear narrative structure is in the present tense, a paradox that becomes most sa- 
lient in a different kind of flashback — when watching old movies” (Perlmutter 125). 

81 Of course, postmodern directors such as Greenaway and Lynch are consequently subverting 
this strive for coherence. Nevertheless, the recipient has no actual influence on what is happen- 
ing on screen. 
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Therefore nodes can be integrated into the narrative structure, but the per- 
formance of the nodal situation is merely up to the protagonist that is, it is text- 
internal. The alternative story strands diverging from the nodal situation are all 
functions of the text itself. There can be no radical form of narrative ‘openness’ in 
movies since the mode of reception is limited. The presentation of the narrative is 
dominated by the medium itself in such a way, that there is always the same uni- 
linear presentation of the narrative content at each individual ‘run’ by the viewer. 
This is also the reason why Chatman subsumes films under temporal media (cf. 
Chatman 34). 

Nevertheless, the uni-linearity of the medium is not to be confused with the 
staging of openness on the structural level of the narrative as in, for example, 
forking-path narratives. This multi-linear narrative is defined by Abbott as 
follows: “Forking-path narrative in which two or more incompatible worlds 
cohabit in the same diegetic level” (The Cambridge Introduction to Narrative, 
233) The incompatible worlds or mutually exclusive story strands offer a notion of 
openness, even though this openness is within the plot structure and therefore 
on a different structural level than in an interactive medium. Although the two or 
more alternative versions are presented without any diegetic linking of the differ- 
ent paths, the medium of presentation, in this case conventional motion pictures, 
allows for only a linear perception by the viewer. A radical staging of openness 
can therefore never be realized in narrative cinema where the entire narrative is 
already given in its sequentiality and materiality as for example the reel of the 
film. Now, this simple observation is enough to exclude cinema from radical FNs 
since outcome and plot development are always predetermined by the movie 
itself. However, FNs in films are possible. Conventional films can still provide us 
with basic structures that can be realised in a more drastic form in what could 
be termed radical FNs such as video games. In other words, cinema can do what 
it does best. It can provide us with the illusion of openness and manifest in our 
mind the fantasy of it. The actual performance of the nodal situation does not lie 
in the hand (‘clicking’) of the viewer. It is merely text-internal and the alternative 
versions can only be performed by the protagonist (‘running’). Nevertheless, the 
one-way communication of cinema and its dominance over the narrative as pre- 
sented on screen also comes with a positive flip-side: 


In filmischen Texten identifiziert sich der Zuschauer mit der Kamera und den filmischen 
Figuren, wodurch der Zuschauer sich als Subjekt des Films fühlen kann und eine Illu- 
sion der Selbstsicherheit, der Handlungsmöglichkeit und der Macht über das Geschehene 
erlebt. (Hank 2) 
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Cinema opens up a field for an immersive experience in a space free from 
direct consequence for the viewer. Only the protagonist has to face the conse- 
quences of her behavior. This enables the viewer to experience the aesthetic plea- 
sure of often extreme or in real life impossible situations through identification 
and immersion.* Of course, any (good) fiction is able to do so, but audio-visual 
media have an immediate effect on the viewer. 


Somit kann der Zuschauer durch den Film von der Möglichkeit des gefahrlosen Durchspiel- 
ens durch Identifikation Gebrauch machen, um zu sehen, wie sich welche Handlungen im 
realen Leben auswirken können. (Hank 2) 


That “Durchspielen”, literally “through-play”, corresponds with the phenomenon 
of the ‘run-through’ in video games. In a ‘run-through’ or ‘story run-video’, game- 
play-sequences are edited out and only the narrative part of the game remains, 
which is basically turning the game into a movie. The path taken by a protagonist 
in conventional cinema can therefore correspond to the actual performance of an 
interactive medium, which is filmed and turned into a movie. Like a video game, 
where all gameplay elements are edited out and only the narrative remains, films 
can offer the experience of non-interactive run-throughs for the viewer (which 
corresponds to the first part of this book ‘running’). 

Although conventional films cannot offer an interactive experience in which 
the viewer has direct influence on the development of the story, cinema is not 
limited to uni-linearity on the structural narrative level. In recent years, film 
scholars such as Bordwell (cf. “Film Futures”) and Elsaesser have executed fabu- 
lous film analyses to show the complexity of modern motion pictures with special 
regard to forking path narratives. Film scholars are continuingly debating the 
categorization of narrative complexity (cf. Buckland) coining new terms to refer 
to the narrative maze of such complex films, i.e. “puzzle film” (cf. Buckland), 
“mind-game film” (cf. Elsaesser), “multiple-draft narrative” (cf. Bordwell, “Film 
Futures”), “modular narrative” (cf. Cameron) or “database narrative” (cf. Kinder). 
The following chapter will give an overview of the current debate on complex 
storytelling in film with regard to FNs. 


82 “Immersion: A strong fantasy identification or emotional connection with a fictional environ- 
ment, often described in terms of ‘escapism’ or a sense of ‘being there’” (Jenkins, Convergence 
Culture 327). 
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2.2 ‘Film Futures’ and Mind-Games in Movies 


At first we need to remind ourselves of the fact that the basic definition of a FN is 
that it has to display at least one nodal situation with more than one continuation. 
This basic definition of this extraordinary narrative subclass does not exclude 
narratives which stage openness without offering a means of interacting with the 
narrative itself. The main feature of the nodal situation lies in its potentiality or in 
the possibility of multiple continuations. Bordwell has rightfully identified in his 
2002 article “Film Futures” a subclass of conventional films with regard to their 
materiality, although surely not classical Hollywood cinema, that feature what 
Bordwell calls multiple-draft narratives. Those filmic narratives feature a forking 
path plot in which “one moment of choice or chance determines all the rest” (92). 


As for film, recent years have brought us several intriguing efforts at forking-path plots. 
Like ‘Roads of Destiny’, they proceed from a fixed point - the fork - and purportedly 
present mutually exclusive lines of action, leading to different futures. Consider Krzysz- 
tof Kieslowski’s Blind Chance [...], Too Many Ways to Be No. 1 (Yat goh chi tan dik daang 
sang, 1997) and Tom Tykwer’s Run Lola Run (Lola Rennt, 1998). None of these films hints 
at the radical possibilities opened up by Borges or the physicists. Blind Chance and Run 
Lola Run present only three alternative worlds, while Sliding Doors and Too Many Ways to 


Be No. 1 offer the minimum of two. [...] My main purpose in what follows is to chart some 
key conventions on which four recent forking-path films rely. [...] PI be tracing out seven 
conventions. 

1. Forking paths are linear [...] 

2. The fork is signposted [...] 

3. Forking paths intersect sooner or later [...] 

4.  Forking-path tales are unified by traditional cohesion devices [...] 

5. Forking paths will often run parallel [...] 

6. All paths are not equal; the last one taken presupposes the others [...] 

7. All paths are not equal; the last one taken, or completed, is the least hypothetical one. 


[...] Instead of calling these ‘forking path’ plots, we might better describe them as multiple 
draft narratives, with the last version presenting itself as the fullest, most satisfying revi- 
sion. [...] Whatever films or novels or plays we choose, though, I suggest that we will find 
that the concept or alternative futures will be adapted to the demands of particular narrative 
traditions - pruning the number of options to those few that can be held in mind, finding 
new uses for cohesion devices and repetition, relying on schemas for causality and time 
and space. In fact, we might even postulate that the more radically the film evokes mul- 
tiple times, the more constrained it must be on other fronts. [...] Narratives are designed by 
humans for human minds. [...]. (88-104) 


This rather lengthy quote should demonstrate the amount of research that has 
already been done on forking path films. Bordwell analysed in Poetics of Cinema 
(cf. 177-87) an even bigger corpus. He extended his analysis to works that are 
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not necessarily limited to the forking path structure but play with the possible 
futures scenario by presenting the viewer with e.g. temporal loops or many more 
switchpoints in the plot. “By the turn of the millennium, the conventions of 
such films [forking path films] seem so well known that new movies can play off 
them” (Bordwell 185).*? Bordwell argues that instead of the infinitive, radically 
diverse set of alternatives described in Borges’ “The Garden of Forking Paths”, 
film futures work within a set narrow both in number and in core conditions. Bor- 
dwell argues that this is can be explained by folk psychology (the ordinary pro- 
cesses we use to make sense of the world) (cf. “Film Futures” 90). Bordwell states 
that forking path films can only narrate successfully if the presented alternatives 
do not exceed the capacity of the human mind since “[n]arratives are designed 
by humans for human minds” (“Film Futures” 104).% The recipient is invited to 
match the presented alternatives against each other and to evaluate the differ- 
ences and similarities between them. As a result the narrative closure is not given 
by one individual path but by the mosaic that is extracted retrospectively from 
the reverberation of the alternate futures in the human mind. By referring to (folk) 
psychology, it is already clear how Bordwell’s approach differs from the NAFU 
concept. Whereas NAFU is focusing on the narrative architecture (the structural 
elements of these films), Bordwell emphasizes the role of the recipient. Never- 
theless, his seven ‘core principles of forking path films’ are helpful to describe 
the structure of those films, as long as we focus on his theoretical findings and 
neglect the reader oriented part. 

Let us take a closer look at Bordwell’s first convention “forking paths are 
linear” (ibid. 88) for a start. He states that forking paths follow a strict line of 
cause and effect where one moment of choice determines the rest of the plot. 
However, as Sara Hank points out, causality seems to be a paradox in these films: 


83 Bordwell recently took another take on this concept by connecting it to what he calls “net 
films”. Christopher Nolan’s Inception is one of his examples. More information can be found on 
Bordwell’s extensive homepage. 

84 As a side note, I would like to mention Alan Baddeley and his work in the field of cognitive 
psychology (cf. Baddeley). He described the ‘working memory’ as part of the human mind. It 
enables us to store a certain amount of information, to evaluate it and to act accordingly within 
the span of our short-term memory (being one particular part of our memory as described by 
Richard Atkinson and Richard Shiffrin). This part of the human mind has a very limited capacity, 
often referred to “the magical number seven” (cf. Miller 81-97). Adults can only remember seven 
(plus/minus two) elements or ‘chunks’, for example digits or words (when they are presented 
without any context). This correlates to Bordwell’s ‘folk psychology’ to some extent. The human 
mind can only store a limited amount of chunks or in this case alternate “futures”. Since this is 
not a study in psychology but narratology, this was just mentioned en passant. 
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Unter Kausalität wird allgemein der Zusammenhang von Ursache und Wirkung verstanden. 
Sie ist das Vorliegen eines (gesetzmäßigen) Wirkungszusammenhangs zwischen Ereignis- 
sen oder Entscheidungen in der Weise, dass ein Ereignis A unter bestimmten Bedingungen 
ein Ereignis B mit Notwendigkeit hervorbringt, bzw. verursacht, wobei die Ursache A der 
Wirkung B zeitlich vorausgeht und B niemals eintritt, ohne dass vorher A eingetreten ist. 
Rational ist die Kausalität logischer als das Schicksal, oder eine höhere Macht, den (sic!) 
diese müssten ja zunächst bewiesen werden. Mit dem Kausalitätsprinzip betrachtet, sind 
Zeitschleifen-Filme zunächst unrealistisch, schließlich gibt es keine logische Ursache von 
einer Wiederholung der Zeit. Somit gibt es keine begründete Ursache für die Wirkung. (10) 


Bordwell and Hank both assume that causality is a guiding principle for narra- 
tive coherence. Yet the reverse is actually the case; the impression of causality 
can only be retrospectively achieved by narration. However, this first Bordwellian 
convention points out one decisive feature of forking-path films - little differences 
in timing can have a huge effect on the outcome of the story.® For example in 
Lola Rennt and Blind Chance, the protagonist is in the same situation three times 
over, but there is a minimal deviation in timing in the nodal situation, which 
determines the differing developments of the three alternate story paths.®® This 
is a ‘mock’ take on the infamous ‘butterfly effect% since the complexity of the 
parameters that lead to a truly non-linear development cannot be grasped by the 
means of cinema. The metaphor of the butterfly was chosen by Edward Lorenz 
a long time after the actual discovery was made. It symbolizes that the minutest 
change of circumstances can cause major differences in the alternate outcomes 
(cf. Lorenz). “Sometimes the proverbial minor detail is taken to be the difference 
between a world with some butterfly and an alternative universe that is exactly 
like the first, except that the butterfly is absent; as a result of this small difference, 


85 Hank mentions the same phenomenon for Lola Rennt: “Durch diese Verhaltensänderung fin- 
det allerdings eine minimale Verschiebung der Zeit statt (Ceteris paribus). Diese hat zu Folge, 
dass jede Variante ein bisschen anders verläuft und somit in ein anderes Ende mündet” (6). 

86 Although this is questionable for Blind Chance, which will be discussed in chapter 2.3.2. 

87 Eric Bress and J. Mackye Gruber’s The Butterfly Effect makes this the principle of the entire 
plot development. Although the consciousness of the protagonist Evan Treborn (played by Ash- 
ton Kutcher) perceives his own time as uni-linear following time’s arrow; his ability to reverse 
time and to give the future a different shape is the guiding principle of the film. However, he real- 
izes at the end of the film that it would have been better had he never been born and therefore 
reverses time before his own birth and commits suicide while still being a in his mother’s womb. 
The branching of the paths is not on a higher structural level and explained in the narrative as 
some sort of superpower by Evan. The same idea is taken up again in the British TV series Misfits 
since one of the main characters, Curtis, has the ability to turn back time after experiencing an 
immense sense of regret. 
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the world soon come to differ dramatically from one another” (Smith 1)%® Chaos 
theory and the butterfly effect also explain why complex, dynamic systems like 
the weather make any forecast impossible since too many factors have to be taken 
into account to make a reliable prediction. The weather forecast is in itself an oxy- 
moron and therefore also a common reoccurring motif in forking-path films. For 
example, the main character in Groundhog Day, Phil, is a TV meteorologist who 
is supposed to go to Punxsutawney to report on the annual festivities in which 
a groundhog, also by the name of Phil, is serving as some sort of an ‘mammal 
meteorologist’. Another film which employs the metaphor of weather (and the 
butterfly itself) is Mr Nobody in which the father of the protagonist is a rather 
unfortunate meteorologist and the first meeting of the main character’s parents 
is portrayed as a result of the butterfly effect. 

A metaphor common to almost all forking path films, which clearly symbol- 
izes how small differences in timing can have huge effects on the outcome of the 
story is the trial and/or fail of the protagonist to make it to a certain appoint- 
ment or meet a certain deadline. Bordwell marks this as his fourth core principle: 
“Forking-path tales are unified by traditional cohesion devices” (“Film Futures” 
95). Those orientating devices help the viewer to structure the narrative in terms 
of space, time and causality. In, for example Lola Rennt, Lola needs to meet 
Manni by twelve o’clock at the supermarket; otherwise he will try to rob a bank. 
The physical attempt of Lola to determine her own future and that of Manni, too, 
is displayed by her constant running. However, as stated before, the slightest dif- 
ferences in timing have drastic consequences for the outcome of each path; in the 
first version Lola dies, in the second Manni dies, and the third attempt results in 
a happy end. 

Especially the physical attempt of running is often displayed in those narra- 
tives along with the deadline and is usually connected to some form of transport 
such as trains (Blind Chance, Source Code, Mr Nobody, Sliding Doors) or other 
traffic (Lola Rennt). The possibility of the human to determine his or her own fate 
through physical effort results often in the ‘running’ of the protagonist. The viewer 
stays passive, whereas the protagonist exercises a physical struggle. Consequently, 
FNs in conventional motion pictures are referred to as the ‘running’ part of this 
volume.Whether the protagonist is able to make an appointment or not has drastic 


88 Also compare Hank’s take on the butterfly effect: “In einer Erweiterung der Kausalitat wurde 
die Idee des Schmetterlingseffekts entwickelt, wonach kleine Anderungen unvorhersehbare 
große Wirkungen hervorrufen können. Bei nichtlinearen Systemen können winzige Differenzen 
in den Anfangsbedingungen gravierend verstärkt werden, sodass das System schließlich chao- 
tisch reagiert und dazu führt, dass kausale Vorgänge über längere Zeiträume hinweg prinzipiell 
nicht vorhersehbar sind” (11). 
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consequences for the main character in Howitt’s Sliding Doors. Whether or not 
Helen catches her train will result in her ultimate death or an indicated happy 
end. Unlike most forking-path films Sliding Doors indicates the proximity of the 
two alternate story strands by interweaving the mutually exclusive variations 
through presenting the alternative plotlines in alternation, “continually intercut- 
ting one future with the other” (Bordwell, “Film Futures” 89). This is suggested by 
Bordwell’s fifth principle, “[f]orking paths will often run parallel”. He states that 
the alternate paths are variants of another, because of the recurrence of the same 
places, cast of characters and situations. This makes it easy for the viewer to spot 
even little differences and similarities of the alternate versions (cf. 96). 

The more complex the branching, the more reduced the narrative content. 
The most extreme example of forking-path narrative in film is Resnais’ double 
feature Smoking/No Smoking, which always starts the same way: Celia Teasdale 
takes a break from her summer cleaning and goes into the garden of the Teasdale 
mansion. She spots a pack of cigarettes (the brand is the aptonym “Players”). In 
Smoking she decides to take a cigarette break in and in No Smoking she unsurpris- 
ingly chooses not to. The garden of the Teasdale mansion becomes therefore a 
literal “Garden of Forking Paths” from which a further branching develops: 


How it 5 seconds 5 days 5 weeks 
all began later later later 
The gardener’s visit of 
visit a friend 
The gardener a diligent dinner on confessions 
in love student the paito in a shed 
x View from : 
Storm in À A feast in A golf Troubles of 
the paito A rebel 
atent the country match love 
of a hotel 
A funeral A funeral A baptism Happy Christmas A wedding 
Easter Mass 
Anew A thanks- return of Triumph a Amodest 
giving the prodigal ofa celebrating 
woman A : ceremony 
service son friendship school 


5 years later 


Fig. 2: Overview of the forking paths in Smoking/No Smoking as translated into English from 
the French booklet of the DVD. 
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Although the branching structure is extremely complex, the viewer never 
loses her orientation because of the reduction of characters (all five female and 
four male characters are played by the same two actors, Sabine Az&ma and Pierre 
Arditi) and the simplified settings (always outdoors and demarcated by a car- 
toonish illustration of the upcoming setting). The recurrence of the same places, 
characters and situations, however, also implies that the butterfly effect is never 
carried out to the full effect. 


So instead of the infinite, radically diverse set of alternatives evoked by the parallel-uni- 
verses conception, we have a set narrow both in number and in core conditions. None of 
these plots confronts the ultimate Borgesian demands: Lola is not shown as Manni’s sister 
in a rival world, [...]. Helen does not turn into her rival Lydia, and in no version does the 
protagonist fail to exist at all. We have something far simpler, corresponding to a more cog- 
nitively manageable conception of what forking paths would be like in our own lives. (Bor- 
dwell, “Film Futures” 90) 


The cognitively manageable amount of forking paths (conventionally two or three 
alternate paths®?) accounts for Bordwell’s thesis about the folk psychology of our 
understanding of forking path plots. The proximity of the plot lines also refers to 
Bordwell’s third principle, “[f]orking paths intersect sooner or later”. This con- 
vention seems a bit problematic. First of all, Bordwell’s main argument for his 
third principle is that “[r]ecurring characters and background conditions render 
widely divergent futures more cognitively coherent” (Poetics of Cinema 177-78). In 
other words, this means that the tendency not to use too many varied characters 
results in most of the characters appearing in all the paths. Certain settings also 
serve as ‘points’ of convergence in which most of the characters of all the separate 
paths appear together, although only the viewer is aware of this, for example the 
last airport scene in Blind Chance. 

However, it is questionable whether the reoccurrence of the same core char- 
acters and the same locations in the alternate story strands is already enough to 
call this phenomenon an “intersection” of parallel paths. These are mere precon- 
ditions to enable such an intersecting, which is nothing more than an observa- 
tion, but that can hardly be enough to count for a core principle of forking path 


89 Bordwell also states that there are exceptions to the rule, such as the many futures in Ground- 
hog Day. However, since Phil serves as a unifying consciousness through his linear reception 
of his own many futures, the film viewer can follow his walk through the alternate paths eas- 
ily. In true forking path films with many branchings such as Smoking/No Smoking the different 
outcomes add up to 12 endings. However, since the double feature was conceptualized as two 
separate films, each movie displays 6 alternate endings, which refers back to Baddeley’s magic 
number of 7 +/- 2 with reference to the capability of the human working memory. 
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films. Bordwell does not explain this any further in Poetics of Cinema” but he 
states in “Film Futures” that: 


Makers of forking-path plots seem unable to resist contaminating one by another. At one 
moment in Sliding Doors, the heroine has an inkling of what is happening in the parallel 
story. Walking along the river with her friend Anna, Helen seems to anticipate what’s hap- 
pening at the same moment in the other story, wherein her counterpart cheers on a crew 
team: ‘Fairly weird. I knew there’d be a boat race going on in purple and white shirts.’ ... [I 
call this] crosstalk between futures. (98-99) 


But even if there is a ‘true’ intersection of mutually exclusive paths this can lead 
to the illogical confusion of alternate realities. And the contamination of alternate 
versions is problematic since it would indicate the fragility of the story strands as 
being mutually exclusive and therefore endanger those case studies for qualifying 
as FNs. This will be exemplified in the following chapter in Lola Rennt. Bordwell’s 
third principle is only valid for FNs if the story strands remain mutually exclu- 
sive. Nevertheless, the observation that the same characters and settings are used 
in the alternate paths is unproblematic and the case in most FNs. Examples for 
the reoccurrence of the exact same settings are the illustrations of specific loca- 
tions in Smoking/No Smoking, such as the final illustration before each alternate 
ending displaying a comic picture of a church and a graveyard. 

The still image, which is always exactly the same, indicates a local point of 
convergence of the alternate futures, but it also serves as what Bordwell calls a 
“signpost” in his second principle: “The fork is signposted” There has to be a 
highlighting at the beginning of the forking path to indicate for the viewer the 
upcoming branching. This is the nodal situation in a FN. Smoking/ No Smoking 
signposts its nodal situations in an extreme way due to the many branchings. 
But also in more conventional forking-path narratives the nodal situation is sign- 
posted, as for example in Lola Rennt by Lola’s red telephone receiver. 

However, the nodal situation always leads to different paths but “all paths are 
not equal” as Bordwell states in his sixth and seventh principle. “All paths are not 
equal; the last one taken presupposes the others” (“Film Futures” 99) Bordwell 
argues that in forking-path plots retrospection is as important as prospection. The 
first path sets out a basic layer of the story against which the other story paths are 
matched.” It sets a benchmark and is usually the longest path in terms of screen 


90 Bordwell republished “Film Futures” in Poetics of Cinema (cf. 171-87) but the third conven- 
tion is not explained any further there. 
91 Hank refers to a similar characteristic of what she calls ‘time-loop films’ (dt. Zeitschleifen- 
filme): “Der besondere ästhetische Reiz besteht daraus, die neue Variante vor der Kontrastfolie 
der vorherigen Variante zu sehen” (5). 
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duration (narrative time). This is what Bordwell calls the “primacy effect”. (ibid.) 
The viewer will compare all alternate paths with the first one displayed. 

The counterpart is described in Bordwell’s seventh principle. “All paths are 
not equal; the last one taken, or completed, is the least hypothetical one” The 
“recency effect” (ibid.) privileges the final future we see. Bordwell concludes that 
the last ending is seen as the final solution by the viewer. In terms of story logic 
all the other alternate paths had to happen to come to the last path taken. The 
paths were preconditions and make the last path the most prominent and truest 
path compared to the others. In Blind Chance, Lola Rennt and Sliding Doors, “the 
last future we encounter is privileged by its absorption of the lessons learned in 
an earlier one” Bordwell argues. “Instead of calling these forking-path plots, we 
might better describe them as multiple-draft narratives, with the last version pre- 
senting itself as the fullest, most satisfying revision. Once more, this conforms 
to our propensity to weight the last ending, to treat it as the culmination of what 
went before it [...] even if what went before couldn’t really have come before” 
(Poetics of Cinema 184) 

This may be true for Lola Rennt, Blind Chance or Sliding Doors since the alter- 
nate paths are displayed one after the other. But it is a fragile concept for Mr 
Nobody, since the claim of the film is that all three alternatives are equally true, 
or Smoking/ No Smoking since the split into two films questions the possibility ofa 
‘recency effect’ (since there are at least two most recent endings depending on the 
choice of sequence of the viewer). Therefore either Bordwell’s sixth and seventh 
convention can only be observed in a few specific cases (and are therefore not 
conventions but assumptions) or his concept of forking-path or multiple-draft 
narrative is very fragile. 

Furthermore, Bordwell’s argument is based on the psychology of reception. It 
is not a description of the logic of the architecture, which is exactly what NAFU is 
interested in. His sixth and seventh principles are only in so far interesting since 
they point out that the sequence of what is shown on the screen, with regard to 
directionality and temporality, is important for a medium like cinema that pres- 
ents its content in succession. Therefore, some of Bordwell’s conventions and 
terminology, such as ‘the signpost’ and ‘contamination’, will be used when I will 
discuss specific case studies, other core principles will be neglected or discussed 
with restrictions. 

However, Bordwell’s “Film Futures” is important when talking about forking- 
path films since it has sparked off many attempts to describe complex structures 
in narrative films. One of the most famous successors of Bordwell is Buckland’s 
concept of the puzzle film. Buckland (in cooperation with Elsaesser) argues that 
Bordwell bases his entire concept on his Poetics of Cinema, in which he explains 
films by the means of Aristotle’s conception of plot. Buckland states that the 
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complexity of contemporary films exceeds Aristotle’s concept by far. Therefore he 
coins a new term, puzzle film, to refer to those cinematic artefacts that go beyond 
Bordwell’s idea as proposed in “Film Futures”. 


In regard to puzzle films, Bordwell follows Aristotle in interweaving the complex, multiple 
plotlines back into a single, unified classical plot. He only considers one additional quality 
of the puzzle film — forking path plots - which he finds can easily subsume under Aristotle’s 
classicism: [...] Thomas Elsaesser (in this volume) notes that the result of Bordwell’s argu- 
ment ‘is that the para-normal features are given normal explanations, and the narratives are 
restored to their ‘proper’ functioning.’ (3) 


Puzzle films break with the classical framework of stability and coherence. They 
do not conform to classical norms (such as redundancy). One of Buckland’s exam- 
ples here is Nolan’s Memento, which may consist of a classical four-part pattern 
(Bordwell interprets the film that way), but the complexity of the narration, by 
interweaving two story strands like a Moebius strip, cannot be adequately rep- 
resented by Bordwell’s downplaying of the film’s narration in favor the classical 
structure of the film. 


The premise of this volume is that the majority of the forking-path/ multiple draft/ puzzle 
films [sic!] are distinct in that they break the boundaries of the classical, unified mimetic 
plot. The puzzle film is made up of non-classical characters who perform non-classical 
actions and events. Puzzle film constitutes a post-classical mode of filmic representation 
and experience not delimited by mimesis. (5) 


And further: 


Puzzle films embrace non-linearity, time loops, and fragmented spatio-temporal reality. 
These films blur the boundaries between different levels of reality, are riddled with gaps, 
deception, labyrinthine structures, ambiguity, and overt coincidences. They are populated 
with characters who are schizophrenic, lose their memory, are unreliable narrators, or are 
dead (but without us - or them - realizing). In the end, the complexity of puzzle films oper- 
ates on two levels: narrative and narration. It emphasizes the complex telling (plot, narra- 
tion) of a simple or complex story (narrative). (6) 


Buckland’s idea of creating an umbrella term, puzzle film, to subsume all kinds 
of different complex cinema types may sound appealing, but does present us with 
some problems. Whereas Bordwell restricted his concept to structural features, 
namely the forking paths of the narratives, Buckland tries to incorporate all kinds 
of films into his concept from Blind Chance to Fight Club to Pulp Fiction (cf. 11). 
What these films have in common is an unusual way of storytelling by deploy- 
ing unconventional devices like forking-paths (Blind Chance), unreliable narra- 
tion (Fight Club) or episodic, non-chronological storytelling (Pulp Fiction). What 
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all these films have in common is that the first viewing experience of them puts 
the viewer in a position of disorientation, which is only resolved at the end of 
the movie when she can put all the pieces of the puzzle together to form retro- 
spectively a full cognitive picture. Therefore what Buckland suggests is far better 
described by Elsaesser’s term the mind-game film, a “mind-game, played with 
movies” (13). The viewer has to piece the narrative together with non-trivial cog- 
nitive effort (for a full list of motifs cf. 17-18). 

Buckland’s and Elsaesser’s concepts have been recently employed by many 
scholars in the field of film studies such as Gabriele Weyand, Miklös Kiss and 
Maria Poulaki. Whether the “complexity ofa globalized world” is focused on with 
regard to complex cinema (cf. Weyand), or the necessary “cognitive dispositions” 
to understand complex narratives (cf. Kiss), or the transfer from “complex nar- 
ratives to narrative complexity” (cf. Poulaki) the focus of all these research proj- 
ects is determined by the effect those complex structures have on the viewer who 
is watching the film. However, most Future Narratives in films are probably also 
puzzle films, but there is a big difference between those two terms. A film is a FN 
when it displays a nodal situation which leads to more than one continuation. 
This is a clear structural feature. This is a very different approach to films from 
Buckland’s or Elsaesser’s. Bordwell’s idea of forking paths is much closer to the 
concept of FNs in films. Bordwell’s concept and some of his seven core principles 
are helpful to structure the corpus of conventional motion pictures, but this study 
goes beyond traditional cinema and crosses the threshold in terms of interactiv- 
ity. This will exceed the notion of ‘multiple-draft narratives’ by far. 

The gap between conventional motion pictures and those which embrace 
notions of interactivity can be overcome with the help of one of the pioneers in 
new media studies, Manovich, and his idea of the ‘database narrative’: 


As a cultural form, the database represents the world as a list of items, and it refuses to order 
this list. In contrast, narrative creates a cause-and-effect trajectory of seemingly unordered 
items (events). Therefore, database and narrative are natural enemies. Competing for the 
same territory of human culture, each claims an exclusive right to make meaning out of the 
world. (225) 


The creation of database narratives follows therefore a different logic than tra- 
ditional cinema. Instead of the linear construction of cause-and-effect chains, 
database narratives offer a multitude of some sort of ‘pick-and-mix’ lists through 
which the viewer has to extract the algorithm of the text (to use Manovich’s ter- 
minology here). 


This [...] places the opposition between database and narrative in a new light, thus redefin- 
ing our concept of narrative. The ‘user’ of narrative is traversing a database, following links 
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between its records as established by the database’s creator. An interactive narrative (which 
can also be called a hypernarrative in an analogy with hypertext) can then be understood 
as the sum of multiple trajectories through a database. A traditional linear narrative is one 
among many other possible trajectories, that is, a particular choice made within a hyper- 
narrative. Just as a traditional cultural object can now be seen as a particular case of a new 
media object (i.e., a new media object that has only one interface), traditional linear narra- 
tive can be seen as a particular case of hypernarrative. (227) 


Although Manovich describes narrative and the database as two “natural 
enemies” this is not logically correct. The human mind can only retrospectively 
make sense of a somewhat chaotic reality by shaping it into a narrative. The illu- 
sion of cause and effect is also applied retrospectively. The uni-linear presenta- 
tion of events as in a PN and the possibility to organize items in a database are 
just different forms of the arrangement of narrative elements. The database itself 
does not create meaning. Meaning can only be generated by the user who will 
retrospectively shape the presented events into a meaningful sequence - a nar- 
rative. Therefore the concept of database cinema only challenges what is to be 
understood as film with regard to the production side: 


For cinema already exists right at the intersection between database and narrative. We can 
think of all the material accumulated during shooting as forming a database, especially 
since the shooting schedule usually does not follow the narrative of the film but is deter- 
mined by production logistics. During editing, the editor constructs a film narrative out 
of this database, creating a unique trajectory through the conceptual space of all possible 
films that could have been constructed. From this perspective, every film engages with 
the database-narrative problem in every film, although only a few have done so self-con- 
sciously. (237) 


Manovich’s examples for database cinema are Greenaway’s The Draughtsman’s 
Contract and Vertov’s Man with a Movie Camera. Although Manovich’s idea of 
a database cinema is intriguing, it is just shedding a light on possible different 
presentations of narrative elements. A database is a static entity (units may be 
deleted or added but the entity itself has no inherent temporality; it is in that 
sense a relative of spatial media, which also explains why Greenaway is a prime 
example here since he always tries to incorporate ‘still life’ in some form or other 
into his films) whereas the motion picture is by nature a spatio-temporal medium 
with an inherent dynamic with regard to story development. 

Manovich’s idea of database cinema challenges any notion of narrative 
cinema (Greenaway has frequently mentioned that cinema’s main concern 
should not be narrative). Since FNs are concerned with narratives and narrative 
architectures, Manovich’s database approach is intriguing but of no relevance to 
FNs in conventional films. His idea can be applied when narrative chunks are pre- 
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sented in ‘new media’ but for the first part of this study, his concept is negligible. 
Yet, Manovich’s concept had to be explained here to shed a look on two further 
concepts, which have recently gained attention with regard to complex narra- 
tives in motion pictures: Kinder’s ‘database narrative’, which is clearly inspired 
by Manovich, and Allan Cameron’s ‘modular narrative films’. 


A number of contemporary ‘modular narrative’ films display, as a central stylistic and the- 
matic concern, a fraught relationship between contingency and narrative order. [...]"Modular 
narrative’ and ‘database narrative’ are terms applicable to narratives that foreground the 
relationship between the temporality of the story and the order of its telling. For Marsha 
Kinder, ‘database narrative refers to narratives whose structure exposes or thematizes the 
dual processes of selection and combination that are at the heart of all stories’ [cf. Kinder]. 
In its cinematic form, database or modular narrative goes beyond the classical deployment 
of flashback, offering a series of disarticulated narrative pieces, often arranged in radically 
achronological ways via flashforwards, overt repetition, or a destabilization of the relation- 
ship between present and past. |...] 


Although the pleasure of navigating the narrative structures of these films is undoubtedly 
central to their appeal, modular narratives also evoke a mood of temporal crisis by formally 
enacting a breakdown in narrative order. This mood of crisis is not simply a response to the 
mediating role of digital technology in contemporary society or the rise of the database as 
a cultural model. It draws upon these elements but also serves as one of the most recent 
extensions of a modern and postmodern discourse that continues to rethink the human 
experience of time in relation to science, technology, and social and industrial organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, the relationships among past, present, and future form a central concern 
of cinematic modular narratives. (Cameron 65-66) 


Modular narratives focus on how astory is told in films. Cameron also emphasizes 
the role of the recipient and the disorienting effect such narratives have on her. 
Again, just like in the examples by Buckland and Elsaesser, the cognitive ability 
of the viewer is in focus and not the architecture of the narrative. Although the 
idea of technology (Cameron essentially means databases by this) reforming our 
society which is mirrored in the eruption of database narratives and the actual 
ability of viewers to make sense of them is an interesting idea, neither modular 
nor database narratives encompass what is to be in focus here: FNs. What is in 
focus is a certain narrative architecture that enables openness within the struc- 
ture. Only those narratives are qualified to be FNs which allow for a node to be 
realized in this way — or that. Therefore neither database, modular, puzzle nor 
mind-game films qualify as concepts to describe FNs. A new poetics has to be 
established to describe those phenomena adequately which will make use of Bor- 
dwell’s multiple-draft narratives concept, but ultimately go beyond it. What sets 
the FN approach apart from these recent studies is the focus on the architecture 
instead of the viewer. In other words, how a narrative must be organized to enable 
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the staging of openness. The next chapters will exemplify this on particular case 
studies. 


Let the games begin! 


2.3 ‘Running’ 


The aim of this chapter will be to examine case studies of FNs in films. Therefore, 
it has to be clear, and should be clear from the preceding chapters, what kind of 
‘future’ is in focus here. I would like to come back to the initial example given in 
the introduction of this study, Borges’ “Garden of Forking Paths”. His idea of an 
artefact that encompasses a multitude of possible futures has not just inspired 


Bordwell to think about “Film Futures”, but also David Diffrient and his approach 


to forking-path films and ‘cubist narratives’ :°” 


As early as 1941, Argentinean writer Jorge Luis Borges anticipated the advent of hypertext 
fiction and subjunctive cinema when he published “The garden of forking paths” (“El jardin 
de senderos que se bifurcan”). [...] As suggested above, the forking-path paradigm articu- 
lated by Borges in his parable about parallel and possible futures has since been assimi- 
lated in the lexicons of hypertext fiction, Web design, and computer gaming - arenas in 
which non-linearity, infinite branching and complex combinatory patterns have perhaps 
been most fully realized and consistently utilized. More central to the present discussion, 
however, are cinematic works that feature forked-path narratives. This type of episode film 
poses hypothetical conclusions to a single, germinal story-event that is presented early in 
the frame narrative. Together these different outcomes, rendered as serial episodes, express 
what could be, would be, or might have been. Similar to Italo Calvino’s 1979 novel If on a 
Winter’s Night a Traveler (which is composed of a series of abortive narrative beginnings 
leading not to a climax but rather to another beginning), ‘repeat action’ films such as Blind 
Chance, Sliding Doors (1998), and Run Lola Run fit into this sub-category. (Diffrient) 


Diffrient creates the connection between Borges’ ‘garden’ and cinema by conclud- 
ing that forked-path narratives provide more than one continuation to a single 
story-event that is “presented early on in the frame narrative”. A nodal situation 


92 He is referring to episodic, multi-perspectival storytelling. Those narratives disperse “point- 
of-view across either a wide spectrum or a select group of individuals whose contrasting memo- 
ries portend their ultimate non-compatibility on an emotional or physical level” (Diffrient). 
Cubist narratives and forking-path plots both “ask the spectator to accept a potentially false 
proposition: ‘as if’ it were true (and vice-versa) [...]. This calls into question not only the plausi- 
bility of an objectively rendered ‘primal scene’, but also more traditional or transparent narra- 
tives’ claim to truth” (ibid.). 
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is described as a situation that allows for more than one continuation, which is 
exactly what Diffrient has described here in his ‘forked-path narratives’. There- 
fore, although conventional motion pictures are ruled by the uni-linearity of 
the screen duration (narrative time) there is a possibility to stage a branching, a 
certain degree of openness or potentiality through the introduction of the forking- 
path plot.?? FNs can and do exist in films and the next chapter will look at some of 
them in more detail. The main focus will be here on the structure of these narra- 
tives from sequential forking-paths to parallel streaming technique to time-loops 
and complex combinatory forms. 


2.3.1 Chance and Contingency in Tykwer’s Lola Rennt 


Lola Rennt (English title Run Lola Run) is probably the best known and also most 
thoroughly analyzed forking-path film of all. This is partly due to the enormous 
financial and critical success Tykwer’s masterpiece has achieved. During its first 
week of being shown in German cinemas Lola Rennt reached an audience of 
360.000 viewers and within three weeks time Lola had attracted about 1.000.000 
German viewers. Even in the U.S. Lola made a box-office gross of 7.000.000 US$, 
which is an enormous success for a German film. This has so far only been sur- 
passed by Wolfgang Petersen’s Das Boot (cf. Töteberg). Tykwer’s film has also 
reached vast academic attention. Introductory volumes on film analysis mention 
Lola from James Monaco to David Bordwell and Kristin Thompson to Jill Nelmes; 


93 Cubist narratives or multi-perspectival texts formally and semantically emphasize the depen- 
dency of any visual or cognitive processes on the concept of the perspective. However, cubist 
narratives focus on two aspects especially: the mental constitution of the displayed characters 
(which relates them to concepts like Perlmutter’s trance film, Elsaesser’s mind-game film and, 
more generally, the concept of unreliable narration) and the disorienting function for the viewer 
who has to piece a narrative puzzle together, which questions notions of truth and authenticity 
in filmic narratives. 

FNs on the other hand focus first and foremost on the structure of the text. Usually, quite con- 
trary to cubist narratives, the structure is extremely well organized and the nodal situation is 
clearly demarcated as such. For our purposes, multi-perspectivity can add a more complex layer 
to FNs, but the core condition is found in the structure, the nodal situation, which always results 
in a forking-path plot. A cubist narrative centres on a situation, which has already happened, for 
example the non-chronological flashback narrative in Pete Travis’ Vantage Point, in which the 
assassination attempt on the president of the United States of America is shown from the point 
of view of eight different characters. A future narrative establishes a situation and then branches 
away from it, for example Smoking/No Smoking. The question that a cubist narrative asks of the 
viewer is: What has really happened? What is the truth? In a FN the viewer is asked: What can 
happen? What is possible? 
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and works on complex narrative cinema from David Bordwell to Warren Buck- 
land and from Thomas Elsaesser to David Diffrient and from Florian Mundhenke 
to Michael Wedel use Lola as a prime example; Slavoj Žižek and his Lacanian 
inspired take on popular films is devoted to Tykwer’s movie (cf. The Fright of Real 
Tears: Krzysztof Kieślowski between Theory and Post-Theory); so are academic 
texts which try to mend the gap between old and new media from Garrett Stewart 
to Paul Coates, from Marsha Kinder to Allan Cameron and from Nitzan Ben-Shaul 
to Dan Harries; the interplay of destiny and chance has also sparked off an inter- 
est in the film in theological studies (cf. Roser). 

To a certain degree this can be explained through the massive popularity of 
the film when it was released in 1998.™ It hit the nerve of a generation mixing 
the structure of Resnais’ Smoking/No Smoking,” a highly artificial movie(s) which 
never denies its theatrical roots, with the fast-paced, music video aesthetics” of 
Danny Boyle’s Trainspotting.” Just like David Fincher’s Fight Club seemed to 
eerily predict some future events, for example the collapse of the World Trade 
Center, so did Lola Rennt but on a different level. The movie seemed to sense the 
sea change that was to come with the ubiquity of the (mobile) internet, a medium 
which allows for interactivity and agency. It allows the user to manoeuver herself 
through the database (in Manovich’s sense). As Manovich had shown, database 
works contrarily to the uni-linear organization of conventional narratives (cf. 


94 This popularity has not ceased yet. Just like Goundhog Day, Lola Rennt became part of the cul- 
tural memory in terms of filmmaking. Ironic takes on the movie can be found from The Simpsons 
“Trilogy of Error” to Early Edition “Run, Gary, Run” to Johnny Bravo “Run, Johnny, Run”. 

95 This is especially prominent when “we consider some of the film’s rapid-fire flash forwards. 
“und dann” (“and then”) these sequences begin and what follows is a series of still frames ac- 
companied by the shutter click and whir of a still camera that reveals a minor character’s future” 
(Whalen 33-40) Those “und dann” frames directly quote Smoking/No Smoking’s “ou bien” still 
frames, which indicate the beginning of a cut scene, which will teleport us to a forking-path 
situation. 

96 “Run Lola Run, with its frenetic plot, dizzying camera mobility, split-second montages, split- 
screen framings and pounding soundtrack, also draws on the style of the music video, a post- 
modern pastiche which functions simultaneously as a Modernist critique of the benevolent, 
transparent codes of classical cinema. [...] The film incorporates popular culture into a European 
tradition of innovation and ambiguity” (Nelmes 87-88). 

97 Of course, the similarities to KieSlowski’s Blind Chance are striking, too. Tykwer was directly 
influenced by Kieslowski’s film (cf. Zizek, The Fright of Real Tears: Krzysztof Kieslowski between 
Theory and Post-Theory 78-92; cf. Coates 113-26). Furthermore Tykwer worked on Heaven, “a 
film based on the scenario co-written by Kieslowski and Piesiewicz, the first part of the planned 
trilogy Heaven, Hell, Purgatory — so there is some affinity between the two directors” (Žižek 192) 
Whalen also mentions Wender’s antecedent Same Player Shoots Again in which basically a single 
two-minute shot is repeated five times (cf. 34). For our purposes the structural similarities be- 
tween Blind Chance and Smoking/No Smoking will especially be pointed out. 
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225), which seems to be reflected in the structure of Lola (cf. Kinder; Cameron; 
Grieb).”® 

Also new distribution formats like the DVD were to a certain degree interac- 
tive and one ofthe most popular reality television shows of all time was just about 
to be broadcast, Big Brother, which aired for the first time on Dutch television 
just one year after the release of Lola, i.e. 1999. This was a competitive television 
show in which the audience could influence the outcome of the show by choosing 
a ‘winner’ through mass voting.Furthermore, cinema seemed to be outstripped 
as the most commercially successful entertainment medium by video games 
with Lara Croft leaping onto the scene as the first ‘female’ star in 1994 (Grieb 
sees a direct connection between the heroines Lola and Lara cf. “Run Lara Run”). 
The future was wide open and it seemed to call for a new kind of cinema to be 
established, a cinema which abandoned the uni-linearity of conventional narra- 
tive movies for a database approach that mirrored the complexity of a globalized 
world; a new kind of filmic narrative which enables the viewer to make “order 
from chaos” (cf. Weyand). 

However, it has to be acknowledged that Lola Rennt may be the first com- 
mercial success but surely not the first FN film with regard to its arborescent 
structure. Kieslowski’s Blind Chance and Resnais’ Smoking/No Smoking have 
both already worked with forking-path plots. At least with regard to conventional 
motion pictures, FNs do not display a new kind of cinema, but a cinema which 
opens a space for potentiality on the level of the plot structure. Nevertheless, just 
like Borges “The Garden of Forking Paths” being the most frequently quoted nar- 
rative when it comes to complex, branching structures, Lola Rennt is the flagship 
of FNs in conventional films. Therefore it will be analysed as the first case study. 
It will be shown how the nodal situation plays out in Lola and what kind of FN 
architecture is exemplified here. For this I will use Bordwell’s conceptualization 
of multiple-draft plots. 

Lola may be the first example, but it surely is an ambiguous one with regard 
to its qualification as a FN. The characteristics, parametres, narrative structure(s) 


98 I have to disagree with the database approach. Although Lola clearly breaks with the con- 
ventions of traditional Hollywood cinema, the movie’s carrier medium is still the film reel. A 
database narrative needs a switch from the realm of the imaginary into the symbolic by translat- 
ing the scenes into a ‘source code’ which translates back into the binary digit language of the 
computer. No ‘old medium’ in Manovich’s sense can really provide a database. A database also 
opens for different kinds of narrative architectures such as networks and rhizomes. Both cannot 
be realized in a uni-linear medium such as film. Film can only open up to a certain degree of 
complexity in terms of the plot. The plot can be organized in terms of forking-paths or time-loops, 
but the internal structure of the carrier medium cannot be manipulated by the user. This is why 
any association with a database is misleading. 
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and their problematization will be exemplified here with Lola being the master 
copy against which all other FNs in conventional films will be matched. Lola 
works by establishing Bordwell’s ‘primacy effect’, as it were. It is the referential 
prototype which all other FNs in films will be compared to. 

Tykwer explains on the special features of the DVD in an interview that the 
idea for the film came from one single image, which had been stuck in his mind 
for a long time: a woman who is running for her life and for her love. That image 
encompassed for Tykwer the nature of cinema: motion and emotion. Motion, 
dynamics, the motion picture itself and the strongest emotion a human is capable 
of, love, combined for Tykwer into the idea of a running woman, Lola, which 
was then turned into the idea of a film script. Since this volume also states that 
the illusion of movement is at the heart of any definition of film, Lola serves well 
as a prime example for FNs in movies. Unlike the playful and unconventional 
aesthetics of the film with regard to music score, multimediality or cutting rate, 
the narrative itself is rigorously organised and centers around a drastic, clear cut 
problem as Tykwer points out (cf. “Special Features: Die Macher”).That clear cut 
problem is also the establishing moment for the ‘rules of the game’ or, in other 
words, the establishing problem stated in the exposition?’ of the movie, which 
sets of the action. 

According to Sid Field, in classical narrative cinema the narrative is ordered 
following a three-act structure (cf. Bordwell on Field; Bordwell, Poetics of Cinema 
105-06). Field claims that the 1:2:1 structure consists of an exposition in which a 
conflict or problem is established, it is then followed by a development of intensity, 
which takes up the biggest part of the narrative, and finishes in a climax with 
a resolution/denouement. Thompson introduces a four partite structure with the 
first part being the setup, followed by a complicating action, then “development” 
and finally a climax “in which the protagonist definitely achieves or doesn’t 
achieve the goals” Whether it is therefore a three or four part structure is a negli- 
gible observation. More importantly, as Thompson points out, the first part of the 
narrative sets out a set of goals, which have to be achieved by the protagonist in 


99 Exposition has to be seen with regard to the plot structure of the film: “The term plot struc- 
ture can mean many things. I’m using it to refer to the way in which the syuzhet is patterned in 
itself without a regard to the strategies by which the narration presents the fabula information. 
A prototypical example of plot structure thinking would be Jane Smiley’s claim that a novel falls 
naturally into four parts: exposition, rising action, climax and denouement. These divisions bear 
wholly on the syuzhet. [...] If the narration is like our trip through a building, the plot structure 
is like the building as we might reconstruct it in a blueprint - an abstract, quasi-geometrical 
layout of parts according to principles of size, proportion, and continguity” (Bordwell, Poetics 
of Cinema 102) 
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the following film.*©° Lola starts with a prologue in which the filmic ‘goals’ for the 
protagonist are symbolically set out, which is encapsulated in a statement by the 
security guard Schuster: 


Ball ist rund, Spiel dauert 90 Minuten, so viel ist schon mal klar, alles andere ist Theorie. 
(Schuster quoting S. Herberger, Lola 00:02.29) 


Schuster looks right into the camera and talks directly to the audience. As soon 
as he finishes his quote he kicks the ball into the air accompanied by the words 
“Und ab” (Go!), which can be compared to the jargon used in filmmaking as in 
“Klappe, und ab” (“Action”). The viewer is invited to see the film as a game. While 
the camera zooms out into a bird’s eye perspective the spectator can decipher 
the film’s title from the arrangement of people on the ground. The viewer has an 
immediate understanding of the film concept, which is a clear advantage over the 
characters in the diegetic universe that are unaware of this (with the exception of 
Schuster). 

The prologue establishes the rules of the game and its parameters — charac- 
ters, time, space. The protagonists Lola and Manni are introduced in the prologue 
not unlike (player) characters in a video game. This can be seen as being part 
of the ‘game instructions’ or the film’s tutorial. To be able to play the game (the 
viewer here is invited to play a movie ‘game’) one has to know that she is entering 
the game. The viewer is immediately cued into this through the visual language 
of the introduction. 

The first scene of the actual plot — the exposition, conflict or setup — estab- 
lishes the ‘rules of the game’ or the goals, in Thompson’s sense, that the pro- 
tagonist Lola (played by Franka Potente) has to achieve in the course of the film. 
Lola receives a phone call from her boyfriend Manni (a homophone of English 
“money”!%1; played by Moritz Bleibtreu) who has lost a plastic bag with 100.000 
DM in it. These belong to ruthless gangster boss Ronnie (played by Heino Ferch). 
Manni left the bag accidentally on a train after a collision with a homeless person 
(played by Joachim Krol). Manni has to meet Ronnie at 12.00h at the water tower 
in Berlin, otherwise Ronnie will kill him. Lola, still being at her mother’s flat, has 


100 For a direct comparison between Field’s and Thompson’s approach, see (cf. Thompson). 
Especially Thompson’s analysis of Groundhog Day as post-classical Hollywood cinema is inter- 
esting here (cf. 131-55). 

101 Classical platform games such as Nintendo’s Super Mario always set out two types of goals 
for the player: to get to the end of the level (usually by overcoming obstacles and enemies) and 
to collect “coins”. Manni/money could be a reference to both, the goal in terms of love interest 
(climax: happy end; the re-establishing of the stabile duality of man and woman) and a goal of 
in terms of high score (“coins” or money). 
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20 minutes time to get 100.000 DM and to meet Manni at a supermarket close to 
the water tower. This refers directly to Bordwell’s fourth key convention of forking 
path films: “Forking path tales are unified by traditional cohesion devices” such 
as appointments or deadlines which the viewer can structure in terms of space, 
time and causality, i.e. if Lola does not meet Manni by 12:00h, he will rob a super- 
market to get 100.000 DM. This is also referring back to the statement by Tykwer 
that the unconventional aesthetics of the movie are in direct opposition to the 
rigidly organized plot which centers around a drastic, clear cut problem: Lola has 
got twenty minutes (time = 20 min), to go from her flat to Manni (space = distance 
from A to B in Berlin) and to get 100.000 DM (change in inventory; increasing of 
value = +100.000 DM) to save Manni (goal). The rules are set out, the goal is clear, 
run, Lola, run! In the Video Game Theory Reader Perron introduces the classifi- 
cation of games by Callois and Huizinga with some amendments to distinguish 
between interactive movies and movie games (cf. 237-42). 


Following the definitions of French philosopher Andre Lalandé, while keeping with Cail- 
lois’s terminology, Frasca defines the two activities as follows: 


Paidia is ‘Prodigality of physical or mental activity which has no immediate useful objec- 
tive, nor defined objective, and whose only reason to be is based in the pleasure experi- 
enced by the player.’ 


Ludus is a particular kind of paidia, defined as an ‘activity organized under a system of rules 
that defines a victory or a defeat, a gain or a loss. (241) 


The establishing of goals in Lola Rennt connects the film strongly with this 
concept of ‘game’ with regard to its ludic pole: an “activity organized under a 
system of rules that defines a victory or defeat, a gain or a loss”? The forking- 
path narrative may be playful in terms of its aesthetics but it is rigidly organized, 
which refers back to Bordwell’s observation that instead of the infinitive, radi- 
cally diverse set of alternatives, evoked by the parallel-universes conception and 
by Borges “The Garden of Forking Paths”, multiple-draft narratives work within 
a set narrow both in number and in core conditions. According to Bordwell this 
is due to his hypothesis that narratives are built not upon philosophy or physics 


102 Which can in itself not be defined as Ludwig Wittgenstein pointed out; there is only a “Fami- 
lienähnlichkeit” between the different kind of games (cf. Whalen 33). 

103 Itis also possible to see the smallest common denominator of all games (at least those which 
are tending towards the ludic pole) that there has to be a set of rules. Otherwise it would be 
impossible to announce a victory or defeat (or draw) at the end of the game. Additionally, the 
player has to know that she is playing a game; otherwise there would be no need to acknowledge 
the rules. 
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but on folk psychology (the ordinary processes we use to make sense of the world) 
(cf. “Film Futures” 90). 

As it was already established in chapter 2.2, there is a generic family resem- 
blance between forking-path narratives and FNs. FNs just like forking-path narra- 
tives feature a situation from which all alternate paths stem — Bordwell’s second 
principle: ‘The fork is signposted’ (cf. “Film Futures” 90), the signpost highlights 
the beginning of the forking paths. Essentially, it establishes a nodal situation, 
which is always the same situation, from which the mutually exclusive alternative 
story strands branch away from. That nodal situation has to have more than one 
continuation, in the case of Lola Rennt, the nodal situation is followed by three 
alternative paths. The signpost in Lola is the falling down of Lola’s red phone 
receiver which initiates her running.‘™ The nodal situation here, however, is nota 
single shot but a sequence. The nodal situation consists of the red phone receiver 
and its falling back on the main body of the phone; then we follow the camera as 
it zooms through the mother’s living room into the television, which stars a comic 
Lola running down a spirally staircase.’ This entire sequence is principally the 
same in all three versions (Lola 00:11:33; 00:33:50; 00:52:21), in conventional films 
the nodal situation can therefore be a sequence and not just a single shot. The 
nodal situation leads to three entirely different outcomes, depending mainly on 
the initial encounter with the first character (all in comic form) in the staircase. 
Lola accidentally runs into a young man and his aggressive dog in the staircase. 
The three alternative ‘runs’ are identical in terms of nodal situation, object of 
the ‘game’, and the reoccurring of the same characters in all three episodes.*°° 
However, Lola’s reaction to the man in the staircase and his dog determines the 
entire outcome of each path. In the first run, Lola gets scared of the dog’s growl- 
ing, in the second run the young man trips her over and she falls down the stair- 
case, which leads to a minor but significant delay in the development of the story 
and in the third run, Lola jumps over the dog and growls back. 


104 Furthermore, it has to be mentioned that not just the fork is signposted but also the end of 
each path that will lead to a return to the nodal situation. The tragic endings one and two end 
with the plastic bag (containing the money) being thrown into the air either by Lola or by Manni. 
The plastic bag is either red (first path) or green (second path). Just before each path returns to 
the node again, the images of the ‘flying’ bag and the phone receiver are blended into each other 
by the fast intercutting of the images. The nodal situation, a situation of inscripted divergence, is 
mirrored therefore by a situation of convergence at the end of each path. Lola and Manni always 
end up in the more or less same situation and the signpost for ‘game over’ is the flung plastic bag. 
105 Compare the comic Lola running through the spiral’s of time in the prologue (also 3 times). 
106 The minor characters appear more or less prominently depending on Lola’s run; the home- 
less person, for example, only plays a major role in the last run, which is due to Lola’s crash into 
the cyclist, who then sells the bike to the homeless person. 
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Phone: 
Lola - Manni 


Fig. 3: The forking path architecture of Lola Rennt with its three alternate endings 


This is an ironic take on the butterfly effect, the “sensitive dependence on initial 
conditions”, since the runs are identical apart from Lola’s reaction to the dog 
which leads to extreme consequences: two tragic and one happy end. In version1 
Lola dies, in version 2 Manni dies and in the fairytale version 3 no one dies and 
Lola wins in the casino.!” Accordingly this links back to Bordwell’s first prin- 
ciple: ‘Forking paths are linear’. The paths follow a strict line of cause and effect; 
one moment of choice determines the rest of the plot. With regard to the butterfly 
effect little differences in timing can have huge effects on the story. However, Lola 
features an exception to Bordwell’s first principle since there are further branch- 
ings in the plot, the ‘und dann’ sequences. Lola’s initial decision is not the only 
determining principle of the film but also her different reactions to minor-charac- 
ters have drastic consequences for these characters. 


The chief exception to my claims about causal linearity and timing in these tales comes in 
the interpolated flash-forward passages in Run Lola Run. These present very quick mon- 
tages of stills, prefaced by a title (“and then ...”), which trace out the futures of second- 
ary characters. Most of these also adhere to a linear chain of cause and effect, but in one 
instance things are more complicated. In each trajectory, Lola bumps (or nearly bumps) the 
same woman on the street, and the film provides a flash montage of the woman’s future; 
in each story she has a different future. But why should the timing of Lola’s passing create 
such sharply different futures for the nameless woman? This hardly seems to be an action 
that could launch radically different outcomes. Tykwer’s insert work well as a mockery of 
the ‘butterfly effect’, but I suspect that audiences would have difficulty understanding an 
entire film based around divergent futures that aren’t causally triggered by an inciting inci- 
dent. (Bordwell, “Film Futures” 93) 


107 Also NAFU is not interested in philosophical concepts; I would like to mention the following 
as a side note. It is also possible to interpret the scene as the film’s essential take on destiny and 
free will. Man and animal (here dog) embody the two principles in human life: the ability to con- 
sciously act (the man trips Lola over on purpose) and the ability to react instinctively (the growl- 
ing of the dog). Lola incorporates both principles in her third run (she instinctively jumps over 
the man and his dog) and purposely growls back at them. It is only in her third attempt that she is 
finally able to achieve the set ‘goals’ of the film: to get 100.000 DM and to meet Manni at 12:00h. 
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This observation has two faults: 1.This is not a nameless minor character. 
Apart from the blind woman, all minor characters whose futures are in one way 
or another influenced by Lola are featured with ‘mugshot’ and name in the pro- 
logue (the name of the woman is Doris); 2. The visual language is very ambiguous 
here. In (Lola, 00:07:07) Manni explains to Lola over the phone that he lost the 
bag with the money to a homeless man on the train. In the same flash-forward 
style sequence (apart from the ‘und dann ...’ frame) a multitude of possible loca- 
tions is shown that the homeless man might have fled to. They are all mutually 
exclusive and none of them is marked as the ‘right’ one; as a matter of fact he is 
still in Berlin as we will see later on in the movie. They are mere possibilities, 
therefore staging the impossible — the filmic conditional. Since film knows only 
one time of presentation unreliable narrations have to be indicated with visual 
markers. Since all the possible futures of the minor characters are done in the 
same visual style as the possible locations of the homeless person, these can 
be associated with the filmic conditional. They are unlikely but not impossible. 
The only indicator of them being actual nodal situations is the ‘und dann’ frame 
which reoccurs every time and is classified by Bordwell as the second principle: 
‘the fork is signposted’. If that is the case then there are three more nodal situa- 
tions. Doris has three possible futures (kidnapping a baby, winning the lottery 
or becoming a Jehova’s witness), Frau Jager has two possible futures (suicide or 
relationship) so does the cyclist, Mike (marriage or death as a junkie). It has to be 
emphasized though that the screen duration is congruent with the narrated time 
in each run. Lola has twenty minutes and only twenty minutes time per path and 
so does the viewer. The ‘und dann’ sequences point to a future that is out of the 
film’s universe. 

In addition, Bordwell should have noted that it is not Lola’s bumping into the 
woman alone, which marks her alternate possible future but the reaction of the 
woman. In the first run, the woman yells “Schlampe” (Lola, 00:12:35) which is 
followed by a very negative future development for Doris. In the second run she 
yells “Blöde Kuh” (Lola, 00:34:46), which results in her winning the lottery. And 
in the third run Lola does not bump into the woman at all, which results in her 
becoming a Jehova’s witness (Lola, 00:53:28). The sensitivity to initial conditions 
has at least two factors here: Lola and the reaction of the woman herself. And 
two changed parameters can indeed change a lot with or without employing the 
butterfly effect. 

However, I will focus again on the main story line of the film and the initial 
nodal situation of Lola’s run down the staircase. Hank argues that once Lola has 
acted in one way or another in this beginning sequence, the following develop- 
ment of each story strand embraces the concept of causality fully. This is symboli- 
cally visualized by the falling of the domino stones in Lola’s television after the 
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conversation with Manni over the phone just before the first run (Lola, 00:10.15). 
This domino effect symbolizes the action of the movie. It is up to Lola to set the 
action into motion but once it is set into motion, causality will lead from one 
event to the other in a cause and effect manner (cf. Hank 10). This, of course, is 
a false conclusion as already shown in chapter 1.1.2. Causality is not the guiding 
principle but it is the illusion of causality, that makes the viewer think that each 
story path had to happen that way. Causality can only be applied retrospectively, 
which means in this case that once a node has imploded into series of events, 
the alternate story paths are organized like PNs. That one cause had to lead to 
a certain effect can only be observed retrospectively. The nodal situation at the 
beginning of the film is actually showing the fragility of this concept. If causal- 
ity was a ruling principle and we would enter the same nodal situation and all 
parameters which have influence on the nodal power (character, space, time) 
would be exactly the same, the outcome would be exactly the same, each time. 
This is, of course, a paradox in Lola Rennt, since there are three different out- 
comes out of the same nodal situation. In terms of space (distance and location) 
and time (20 minutes) the parameters are exactly the same in Lola Rennt (cf. Hank 
10). Since Hank believes in causality she questions if Lola is the exact same char- 
acter when she encounters the nodal situation again. If she is the same character, 
equipped with the same amount of skill and experience, this would mean that 
according to the principle of causality the whole run would have to be repeated 
in the exact same sequence. If this is not the case, the character cannot be exactly 
‘the same’ (plus experience; even though this seems to be subconsciously so) 
otherwise the three paths would be identical. This becomes especially promi- 
nent in the third run when Lola instinctively jumps over the man and his dog 
in the staircase (Lola, 00:52:52). That slight change in timing will enable Lola to 
save Manni and gain the money. Further indications are the fact that Lola does 
not know how to unlock the gun at the end of the first run, when she is helping 
Manni to rob the supermarket. (Lola takes the gun from the security guard in 
the supermarket. Manni tells her that the gun is still locked, “Die ist nicht entsi- 
chert” And how to unlock it: “Der kleine Hebel an der Seite” (Lola, 00:27:23). In 
the second run, however, Lola manages by herself to unlock the gun that she is 
taking from Schuster, the security guard at the bank, to threaten her father at gun 
point (Schuster, after Lola took the weapon from him, “Kind, du kannst doch mit 
dem Ding gar nicht umgehen” Consequently, Lola unlocks the gun and shoots a 
couple of holes in a wall (Lola, 00:41:32-00:41:37).There are also more incidences 
that lead to the assumption that all characters must have learned from a previous 
run or are guided by a supernatural force, which will eventually lead to a positive 
outcome (cf. Hank 14). For instance, the nuns make way for Lola in runs 1 and 2 
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but not in run 3. As a consequence, this will make Lola run into the cyclist, who 
then manages to sell the bike to the homeless man with Manni’s bag. 

Another example would be the blind woman who is waiting in front of the 
public phone box. She stops Manni in the last run, so he can witness the home- 
less person cycling past, which will lead to him regaining the money. In addition 
the nun in run 2 is wearing a pair of sunglasses (Lola, 00:35:55) and the blind 
woman both indicate that Lola has to take a ‘blind chance’ to win the game of 
the film. 

Essentially this leaves room for two interpretations in terms of causality for 
the film. 

The first one leads to the assumption that the principle of necessity is coun- 
terbalanced to the principle of contingency (or openness). When Lola is ‘giving 
room’ to chance, the guidance of a ‘higher power’ leads her to success. In run 3 
she misses her ‘papa’ at the bank since Herr Meier, earlier on, did not have an 
accident and is therefore picking up her father at the bank. Both have already left 
when Lola arrives.!°® She decides to keep on running without knowing the goal of 
her action, which is accompanied by an inner monologue or prayer: “Was soll ich 
nur tun? Was soll ich bloß machen? [she continues running with her eyes closed] 
Komm schon! Hilf mir, bitte. Ich warte, ich warte, ich warte” (Lola 01:00:33) (cf. 
Hank 14). This leads her to the casino where she wins two games of roulette (an 
aleatic game [cf. Perron 240]).'°? 

On the other hand, it is possible to interpret the film with regard to causal- 
ity in such a way that it is the only reigning principle and therefore the acquired 
knowledge or expertise of Lola from run 1 and 2 enable her to win the game (here 
agön). Consequently, though this would transform the forking-path structure (all 
paths stem from the same situation, i.e. all parameters [character, time, space] 
are the same) into a time-loop structure (cf. Hank). 

A typical time-loop film would be Ramis’ Groundhog Day in which the main 
character, Phil, is aware of his existence in a time-loop (cf. Thompson 131). He is 


108 She is then greeted by the security guard, Schuster, enigmatically with “Bist du endlich da, 
Schatz” (Lola, 00:58:36). This could be interpreted as some kind of pre-knowledge by Schuster. 
On the other hand, Schuster is part of setting the rules in the prologue and therefore he might be 
the only character who does actually have knowledge about the fact that the film is a game and 
Lola is bound to come to the bank. 

109 A game that is led by the principle of chance. Another example would be the lottery. Lola’s 
double win with the same number is highly unlikely. Her power to influence the spin of the rou- 
lette wheel or the running of the ball would assume that Lola possess an enormous amount of 
will power which leads to her developing supernatural forces. 
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able to increase his knowledge and skills but this has no effect on the time-loop 
itself since he always wakes up in the same situation again each morning.” ° 
Now, there are two misleading conclusions, the first one has to do with 
Hank’s use of the term causality and the second one with the concept of a time- 
loop. Since causality can only be applied retrospectively, it is not a reigning prin- 
ciple but the result of the viewing process. It is just an assumption that one cause 
led to a certain effect because the events are shown in that way. It is in no way 
sufficient to identify a ‘causality paradox’ with regard to the three different runs 
in Lola Rennt. Apart from that, the nodal situation at the beginning is showing 
exactly the fragility of the idea of causality. Every moment in time is a series of 
nodes and every node can lead to completely different outcomes. And because of 
such a series, every individual node can lead to completely different outcomes. 
It is in no way determined, how a path will continue. And this is exactly what 
is shown in Lola Rennt. The nodal situation is always exactly the same and is 
leading to different outcomes anyway. This cannot be explained by the strict rule 
of causality. This was also already mentioned when Bordwell’s interpretation of 
the interpolated ‘und dann’ sequences were discussed. Secondly, a time-loop 
structure is in no contradiction to a forking-path plot. The only difference is that 
the (usually the main) character is aware of the existence of the time-loop but this 
does in no way challenge the openness of the situation. A nodal situation leads 
to different continuations and this is also how a node works in a time-loop film. 
The character may be aware of the node and because of the sequential showing 
of the different developments the viewer might again be tempted to assume that 
one story line had to be played out first to lead to the next one and so on, but 
really this is merely another take on the belief of causality as a ruling principle. 
Structurally speaking, the node always possesses the potentiality to lead to all 
the different outcomes in the film. The character may not be aware of this but this 
does not challenge the quality of the node. There is always the possibility of more 
than one continuation. This is what is meant when we say that the nodal situation 


110 Another reason why Groundhog Day represents a very different kind of time-loop than Lola 
Rennt can also be exemplified by comparing the structure of Ramis movie to The Butterfly Effect. 
In both cases the protagonist may be able to reverse time (Evan) or repeat the same day all over 
again (Phil) the time for the character is perceived as moving forward. Just like time’s arrow. This 
is very different in Lola Rennt. There are indications for a learning curve but Lola is unaware 
of the past futures. “[...] the narration in The Butterfly Effect provides redundant cues to make 
certain the audience understands the causal relationship between protagonist Evan Treborn’s 
flashbacks and the diegetic present tense. [...] The Butterfly Effect is similar to 12 Monkeys. The 
audience no longer has to spend time hypothesizing about the nature of the events and can 
concentrate on trying to predict what changes Evan’s actions in the past will have on the diegetic 
present”(Panek 62). 
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is always the same situation. However, Lola Rennt is a different from Groundhog 
Day if we think of it as a time-loop film. It shares certain qualities with a video 
game in the way that the player in a game has knowledge about the game when 
she starts again. 


The film does not explain the links between the stories, and its ambiguity coupled with 
the themes of fate and all-conquering love which are suggested, seem to align it with art 
cinema. However, the narrative also offers us the possibility of another explanation which 
draws on contemporary popular culture, namely that this constitutes a live-action enact- 
ment of a computer game: thus Lola keeps playing until she overcomes all obstacles and 
‘wins’. (Nelmes 87) 


She is able to increase her skills and knowledge but the character itself is not 
aware of that change (which is the logical puzzle). Lola is part player and part 
avatar. She is unaware of the other alternative paths, but she has somehow 
gained experience. 


[...] Henry Jenkins has mediated on, and sought to mediate in, the dispute between the 
adherents of ludology and those of narratology. The last decade has seen the emergence 
of films whose structures clearly resemble the ludic ones of video games, allowing their 
protagonists a number of ‘lives’ wherewith to negotiate a certain scenario, suspending both 
expected outcomes and the notion of narrative teleology itself. (Coates 113) 


And further: 


The story Tykwer retells again and again can indeed be defined as game-like in that it poses 
a problem in need of a solution, then tries out a variety of them. Remembering my earlier 
discussion of ‘becoming another person’, one is tempted to say that the rule that defines 
a game as such is that the game-player chooses to enter each new scenario as the same 
person, not become another person, no to become another one. Any variables involve plot, 
not character. Lola and Manni always play the same roles; only the outcomes differ. Manni 
is not a dealer in one scenario and a solid citizen in another (punished or rewarded accord- 
ing to square or hip norms). Despite the vatic, Zen-like opening quotations, the self-correc- 
tion is not karmic. (Coates 121-22) 


Nevertheless, it is dangerous to neglect the actual medium of this particular film. 
Lola is a traditional film, stored on a film reel, and made for the screening in a 
cinema. The ‘learning-curve’ that the viewer is able to witness (if there is one) is 
not a result of the time-loop itself but a result of the sequentiality of the paths 
because conventional film as temporal medium does not have the possibility to 
assemble the paths differently each time. Lola is merely pointing us to the restric- 
tions of the medium but does not endanger our concepts of node and FN. It is 
not a game, after all, it is a film. This is exactly the misunderstanding that both 
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Bordwell (cf. “Film Futures” 100) and Hank (cf. 6) argue for when they assume 
that the utopian third path taken is the ‘true’ one then this can only be the case if 
Lola has ‘learned’ from the former episodes. Since this would mean that there is 
always only the possibility for one specific future to be performed at any one time. 


The last future we encounter is privileged by its absorption of the lessons learned in an 
earlier one “Bordwell argues”. Instead of calling these forking-path plots, we might better 
describe them as multiple-draft narratives, with the last version presenting itself as the 
fullest, most satisfying revision. Once more, this conforms to our propensity to weight the 
last ending, to treat it as the culmination of what went before it [...] even if what went before 
couldn't really have come before. (Poetics of Cinema 184) 


However, as already shown, the node is always carrying the possibility for all 
three continuations and all that Lola shows us that there are FNs that have an 
inbuilt sequentiality because of the medium specifics but not because of the 
narrative architecture. This logic is reinforced by the conversion from film reel 
to DVD. The interactive format enables the viewer to choose ‘Szenenanwahl’ 
(scenes selection). But instead of the possibility to choose different scenes from 
the movie, the viewer can choose between the three alternative runs. By transfer- 
ring the conventional motion picture from analogue film reel to digital versatile 
disc, Lola Rennt becomes an unambiguous FN since it is obvious that all three 
runs are equally possible and true alternatives. They are mutually exclusive, each 
path containing a complete story arch (cf. Thompson; cf. Field) of their own and 
providing thereby narrative closure stemming from a nodal situation, which is 
seated outside of the narrative, enabling true choice and agency for the viewer. 
However, Lola was not designed as a Choose-Your-Own-Adventure DVD, but as 
a cinematic experience. “‘Run Lola Run is a movie about the possibilities of the 
world, of life, and of cinema,’ Tykwer told his crew” (Whalen 38) The idea for Lola 
stemmed from the image of a running woman, which encompassed the nature of 
cinema for Tykwer: the moving image and pure emotions. Therefore it is not indif- 
ferent in which order the continuations of the film are watched. 

It also has to be kept in mind that the film comes with a prologue. The 
prologue really establishes the constituents of the movie game: The first scene 
focuses on the pendulum of a clock in a non-space (a green clock in front of a 
black background). The camera is then swallowed by the clock (time is the oppo- 
nent) just to meet the players of the game (the camera seems to arbitrarily navi- 
gate through a crowd of people, stopping now and then to set focus on some char- 
acter) again in a non-space (this time white), it stops at Schuster whose security 
guard uniform resembles the uniform of a football referee who speaks the famous 
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words of football coach Sepp Herberger™ “Ball ist rund, Spiel dauert 90 Minuten, 
so viel ist schon mal klar, alles andere ist Theorie” (Schuster quoting S.Herberger, 
Lola 00:02.29) (Schuster states the rules of the Lola game because he as referee is 
aware of the rules on a metalevel since he is not directly involved in the game, 
this is also why he looks directly into the camera). After that Schuster kicks the 
ball into the air to open the game. The ball falls through the O of the title ‘Lola 
Rennt’, the image resembles the tracking shot of the camera through the mouth 
of the clock and then we witness a comic Lola running after the ball through a 
blue comic style tunnel (which is essentially a spiral) (Lola, 00:02:52). Then she 
runs (still in comic form) through the mouth of another green clock into another 
green tunnel/spiral (this time with teeth) just to be swallowed again by a clock 
and this time she is entering a third tunnel, which morphs directly into a spiral. 
Lola becomes disoriented and when she is spit out again, we see the players or 
main and minor characters in close-up still frames, like mugshots accompanied 
by the shutter click of a camera, the team(s) (Lola, 00:03:47). Finally, the camera 
features a satellite shot from Berlin (the pitch) only to zoom in right onto Lola’s 
red telephone (the signpost). The prologue is the synopsis of the entire movie. It 
is not just the establishing of the rules of the movie game but it also gives all the 
answers that the viewer will raise during the film.” The prologue establishes the 
character of the film as game, which is picked up by Tom Whalen: 
1) Games exist, as much as possible, in a zone of safety. Like Wile E. Coyote, a 
game character can’t (or shouldn’t) be harmed. No one dies in Run Lola Run. 
2) The player should be able to affect the outcome of the game. Lola is deter- 
mined beyond all logic (so determined that she rises above the logically pos- 
sible) to win the game. But can a player affect the outcome even of a game of 
chance such as roulette? Yes, in this case especially roulette. (34) 


It is also clear that Lola has to face her opponent, the clock, three times. She 
runs through three tunnels (the first one being kind of friendly, the second one 
has teeth, which resembles the brutality of the second run, when Manni gets run 
over and Lola threatens her father with a gun; the third one being a spiral leads 


111 Just as another side note, it may be pointed out that Sepp Herberger is partly responsible for 
the German win of the football world championships in 1954. This is commonly referred to ‘das 
Wunder von Bern’, so Lola is the wonder from Berlin. Football is a ludic game but like any good 
game there is always room for chance. It is probably best to describe this film not just as Tykwer’s 
tribute to cinema but also as a tribute to football, also a game of motion and emotion. 

112 This refers to Caroll’s concept of ‘erotetic narration’: the exposition of a film construes a 
question in the mind of the viewer (will Lola win the game?), the viewer will make hypotheses 
in the main part and the resolution will provide her with a final answer to the initial question 
(cf. Hank 3). 
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to the end of the tunnel) in the exact same sequence as it is later on presented in 
the movie. Additionally, the prologue is accompanied by the voice over narra- 
tion of the famous storyteller Hans Paetsch. This indicates the true nature of Lola 
Rennt as fairytale. A fairytale is an initiation story from dependence (family ties 
represented by her father) to independence (Lola gets the 100.000 DM without 
the help of her father), combined with magical elements (not just Lola’s ability 
to influence the ball in the roulette game, but also the fact that the last, magical 
run has a positive outcome) and it always leads into a happy ending (run three). 
The sequentiality of the runs is therefore not at all indifferent but everything has 
to happen in the exact same order just like a fairy tale starts with ‘once upon a 
time’ and ends with ‘and they all lived happily ever after’. There is a clear ‘recency 
effect’ in Bordwell’s terms. The continuations are not true alternatives to each 
other but have to happen in that exact sequence, just like the narrative of fairy 
tale (and I cannot think of a fairy tale that is a FN). 

The structure of Lola Rennt therefore combines the forking-path plot with the 
time-loop (Lola being the unifying centre of consciousness) which leads to a more 
complex structure. Instead of a loop or a tree, Lola’s narrative structure describes 
the concentric circles of a spiral in which every entry point is describing a new 
circle. However, the pre-knowledge from the former run transforms the circle so 
that it becomes a spiral. A spiral, as Vladimir Nabokov states, “is a spiritualized 
circle. In the spiral form, the circle, uncoiled, unwound, has ceased to be vicious; 
it has been set free” (quoted in Whalen 35). 

This compares to Bordwell’s third and fifth principle: ‘Forking paths intersect 
sooner or later’ — forking path films have the tendency not to use too many varied 
characters, most of the characters appear in all the paths. In Lola the ‘teams’ as 
introduced in the prologue are featured in every path. And ‘forking paths will 
often run parallel’, the paths are variants of each other because of the reoccur- 
ring of the same places, cast of characters and situations. This is a viewer friendly 
device, since even little differences in the alternate versions can be spotted easily. 
There are many ‘intersections’? in Lola, for example the red ambulance or the 
men carrying the glass panel (the ambulance stops before the glass panel in run 
one, but smashes through it in run two). These parallels should be logically only 
detectable by the viewer in mutually exclusive story strands. When, however, 
the experience from a former run has direct consequences on the subsequent 
path taken due to the altered behavior of the protagonist, such as the safety lock 
example in Lola, Bordwell speaks of a contamination of the parallel universes (cf. 


113 Intersections are meant here in a Bordwellian sense. Bordwell argues that it is already 
enough that there is an extreme closeness between the story strands in terms of characters, set- 
tings and timing. It would be better to talk of parallels to avoid any confusion. 
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Bordwell 92). This is logically impossible in forking-path plots, though exactly 
this fact is often used as a springboard for ‘impossible’ contaminations as in How- 
itt’s Sliding Doors (cf. chapter 2.3.4.). 


Moreover, [...] Tykwer’s film shows the second story’s Lola removing the safety catch from 
her gun — something Manni had to instruct her to do in the first story — while Lola 3 now 
knows to jump over the threatening dog and to let herself into the ambulance rather than 
make the mistake of requesting a ride. (Coates 116) 


The shifting or cross traversing between alternative strands can be realized in 
new media narratives with a hypertext or network structure, but the sequentiality 
of the ‘old’ medium film turns the contamination of the branches into a time-loop 
which features some of Bordwell’s principles for forking path narratives. The con- 
tamination of story strands has direct consequences for the narrative architecture 
of Lola Rennt. The film cannot be exclusively described as a forking-path film (due 
to the contamination), but it is also not a pure time-loop film (Lola is unaware 
of her revisiting the same situation; the changes in behavior are instinctive or 
supernaturally guided). The spiral is therefore the film’s leitmotif. It reminds us 
that Lola’s journey is not essentially circular. “Time for us and for Lola is not cir- 
cular, but (dialectically) spiral. Significant and insignificant events deviate from 
round to round. Lola’s game is not circling but spiraling”(Whalen 35)The spiral 
opens the closed time structure of conventional film making (represented by the 
O or the mouth of Chronos) for a freer, cinematic form - a form of pastiche in 
terms of media mix (from still frames, to animations, to hand camera shots, to 
conventional cinematic image). It also allows for a post-classical plot structure 
(episodic). It frees the motion picture from its strict uni-linear temporality, but 
reunites the different plot levels since there is an inbuilt sequentiality. Lola Rennt 
represents a new kind of cinema which combines the openness of a FN with the 
visual possibilities of the conventional motion picture.“ 

Just like the introduction of the nodal situation explodes the narrative (from 
the actualized, singular event to a space of possibilities/ potentiality), the intro- 
duction of a FN architecture explodes the concept of conventional motion pic- 
tures.This disruption of an established order is exemplified by the main structural 
principle in Lola Rennt on the story level - Lola is working like a traffic light: 

Radical openness can never be established in conventional motion pictures 
due to the dominance over the temporal ordering by the medium itself. And even 


114 Again, I would like to point out that a new kind of cinema is not meant in terms of database 
(cf. Cameron) or the idea of film as game (cf. Grieb), but as the staging of openness on a structural 
and aesthetic level. 
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if a film like Lola Rennt features a “number of parallel universes” which is “really 
little” (cf. Bordwell, “Film Futures” 92), the visual ordering of elements has to 
be drastically pointed out so the viewer does not lose orientation and is able 
to compare the similarities and differences between the alternate versions. The 
navigation through the narrative becomes feasible for the viewer by establishing 
visual guidance markers: colors. The signpost of the nodal situation is clearly 
marked by the reigning color of the film: red. Just like Lola’s flaming red hair, 
her telephone is red, too. It is this technical device which enables her to start 
her run again. It is the visual signpost for the start of the fork. Additionally the 
‘gameover’ situation at the end of paths one and two is filmed with a red camera 
filter. These scenic inserts seem to take place in a non-space (probably a flash- 
back into the past of Lola and Manni) and a non-time (the dynamic rhythm of 
the music which accompanies Lola’s running style is exchanged for the complete 
lack of any musical score, which indicates stasis instead of motion). The entire 
scene is visually linked to the signpost which indicates that this is not a ‘game 
over’ but a ‘continue’ screen as the viewer is directly propelled back into the 
nodal situation. However, red is not the only color that is dominating the visual 
language of the film. Manni’s hair is yellow, so are the clothes of the men carrying 
the glass panel and the phone booth. In the prologue, the opponent of Lola, the 
clock, is green and the first introduction of her father is in front of a green cup- 
board (Lola, 00:13:58) (generally, all the bank scenes are dominated by the colour 
green). Three main colours and three alternative futures, Lola’s main structuring 
device is the trichotomy of things. But just like the forking-paths in this film, the 
colors are not entirely distinct from each other, either. The plastic bag in the third 
run is also green, which should indicate the defeat of Lola, but that is not the case 
here. This refers back to the film’s main metaphor: the film is regulated like urban 
traffic. Lola’s role compares to the red light. She is able to stop the roulette wheel, 
and she can stop the course of time so she can reenter the nodal situation. The 
green clock refers to the flow of time or the flow of traffic. And all the characters 
who abide by the rules, like her father, who is more a function than a person, or 
the police, are direct opponents to Lola’s red. Manni is associated with the colour 
yellow. When a traffic light switches to yellow everything is on a ‘hold’ position. 
It is clear that yellow follows either the switch to green (flow) or red (stop). The 
yellow hold position visually encompasses Manni’s function in the story. He has 
to wait for Lola. He has to wait for something to happen, and if Lola is not able to 
stop the flow (of traffic, i.e. Herr Meier or time) Manni becomes the victim of the 
clock.‘ Lola’s red, however, is not just the stop function of a traffic light. She is 


115 To strengthen this reading I would like to point out that Jutta Hansen, the girlfriend of Lola’s 
father has yellow hair, too. She is also in a hold position since she has to wait for the decision of 
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constantly running. But it is also an indicator for disrupting a well-established 
order. She is the unconventional character, which causes the structure of classi- 
cal filmmaking to break open, she causes the structures of society to give way to 
her as an unconventional heroine (for example, her entering the casino, although 
the way she is dressed is inappropriate) and in general she wins the game by 
breaking the rules. Only when Lola, who is associated with a roulette ball from 
the beginning of the film on!!® (Lola, 00:10:19), decides to abandon all logic and 
causality, which make the corset of narrative film making, she is able to save 
Manni, the money and herself. She embodies room for contingency in contrast to 
the uni-linearity and causally linked chain of events presented by the green clock. 
Her literally shattering scream unhinges the space-time-continuum and opens 
the narrative.’” 

The red phone is the signpost of the nodal situation, and Lolais the prototype 
FN heroine. Her running through the architecture enables the FN to unfold its full 
potential by giving way (at least within the story world) to chance and contin- 
gency. Lola Rennt is a game, but not just of one specific kind. It is part agön, part 
alea and part ilinx (cf. Perron 240). The introduction of film as game has also far 
reaching consequences for concepts like ‘authority’ as Coates points out: 


If the distinctions between film and video game are indeed quite robust, one may ask 
whether film can be said to ‘just game’. Is its generic play, a play with and against preex- 
isting scenarios, ever just play? [...] Such questions become particularly acute in the case 
of films that explicitly entertain alternative scenarios and so seem to offer spectators the 
opportunity to follow in the footsteps of a filmmaker who declares the material of character 
and narrative endlessly subject to revision, to enjoy a video-game like ‘eternal return’. Is 
the attitude necessarily playful - which may mean ‘postmodern’ - or could it also be adum- 
brated in modernism, as part of its reaction to the evaporation of authority; or is it even 
perennial, logico-philosophical? (114) 


Lola’s father, whether or not he wants to be with her, although she is expecting the child form 
another man. The conversation also leads to positive and negative outcomes, depending on the 
disruption by Lola (path one and two) or no disruption by Lola but by Herrn Meier (path three). 

116 The camera is spinning around Lola like a roulette wheel while still frames are inserted into 
the shot of all the possible choices Lola can make. She is constantly asking ‘Wer?’ (who?) could 
have 100.000 DM. Until finally the camera tracking stops and we see Papa. He is a number on 
a roulette wheel. A random choice. This associations is strengthened by the insertion of an ani- 
mated croupier saying “Rien ne va plus” (Lola, 00:10:38). The bets are made, all the parameters 
are set, the game has begun. 

117 “Games, like films, are usually time-bound, and Lola (Franka Potente) is a most time-bound 
character: she has 20 minutes [...] to save the life of her boyfriend Manni (Moritz Bleibtreu). 
Games can also be played again; if you lose one game, you can always try again. So if film is like 
a game, then why not give Lola a second chance to win, or a third? ‘The space-time continuum is 
unhinged, so what?’ Tykwer said in an interview, ‘We’re at the movies!’” (Whalen 34). 
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It should be pointed out on the story level that Papa tells Lola that she is not 
his child (first version).“* This automatically propels Lola out of the well-estab- 
lished norms of society, and through that extra position she is able to set her own 
order, a post-order of a post-classical film. In terms of location it shall be noted 
that Lola Rennt is set in Berlin just a few years after the reunion of East and West 
Germany. Before that, Berlin was the collision zone of two different world views. 
That non-space in terms of a city that had yet to find its identity is the ideal setting 
for Lola and, as we will see in the next case study, the potential which is inscribed 
in such a location forms the ideal playground for a future narrative. 

To sum it up, Lola Rennt is the ideal first case study since it is possible to 
point out the basic elements of FNs: nodal situations (which can consist of a 
signpost and a recurring sequence of shots), uni-directional paths (forking- 
paths) and/or bi-directional paths (time-loops)."!? This results in a FN architec- 
ture that resembles a tree with a certain degree of complexity by the contamina- 
tion of branches (spiral structure). Furthermore the continuations are shown in 
seriatim, which is not the only possible mode of presentation. Bordwell’s seven 
principles for forking-path plots are helpful for identifying FNs in film (although 
primacy and recency effect are debatable concepts). Furthermore the peculiari- 
ties of FNs in films in terms of visual language can be pointed out: the node is 
usually a series of shots, not just a single frame, but there is always a prominent 
signpost. Colours play a main role as a guide through the FN for the viewer. This 
also means that special visual guidance is needed so the alternate story strands 
do not become disorienting. As Bordwell has already pointed out, only a limited 
number of forking paths can be shown with a limited core cast, in a limited space 
within a reasonable period of narrated time. This is due to the dominance of the 
medium, film, over the reception speed and mode. The viewer has to be able to 
follow the plot without difficulties. This set of rules binds the concept of FNs in 
conventional motion pictures to the concept of games, since these also come with 
a clear set of rules so the player is able to play the game. Lola Rennt emphasizes 
the similarities between games and films not just on a structural level but also on 
the content level. FNs in film generally tend to play with the metaphor of film as 
game. However, it is always the protagonist who is performing the nodal situa- 


118 Papa: “Kuckucksei wie dich hätt ich sowieso nicht in die Welt gesetzt” (Lola, 00:21:14). 

119 This clearly depends on the interpretation of the movie. Bordwell interprets the film as a 
forking-path or ‘what if’ plot, Hank as a time-loop, Mundhenke as ‘entweder-oder’ / ‘either this 
or that’ film (Mundkenke). I think the movie does not give a definite answer to either interpreta- 
tion. The openness on the side of the narrative is mirrored in the logical impossibility that Lola 
might learn from her former futures. This leaves room for interpretation, which reflects the idea 
ofa horizon of options for the viewer. Although rigidly organized, like a game, the film still leaves 
room for ambiguity, which also indicates the idea of film as artwork. Art is always ambiguous. 
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tion, who is playing the film game (‘running’). Ultimately this leads to anew kind 
ofcinema, which is post-classical in its narrative structure and aesthetics. It adds 
to the artificiality of the movie since the protagonist can return to a situation and 
play again: “The opening of Run Lola Run is both aggressive and supercilious in 
its playfulness: “after the game is before the game’, an epigraph tells us, implying 
that the game is never-ending” (Coates 120)”° 

The never-ending game is unfortunately impossible for a real-life human. 
This creates a gap between the movie and the viewer. Therefore the aesthetics 
of the film are foregrounded which points to the character of film as artwork. 
The reduction of cast, location and time-frame adds to this notion. FNs in film 
explode the concept of film and introduce a degree of openness into this well- 
established art form. 


2.3.2 Kieslowski’s Blind Chance - or ‘Take It Easy, Lola!’ 


Suppose you watch a straight line growing - a vapor trail in the sky or a black mark in an 
animated film or on the pad of an artist. In a world of pure chance, the probability of the line 
continuing in the same direction is minimal. It is reciprocal to the infinite number of direc- 
tions the line may take. In a structured world, there is some probability that the straight 
line will continue to be straight. A person concerned with structure can attempt to derive 
this probability from his understanding of the structure. How likely is that airplane sud- 
denly to change its course? [...] The information theorist, who persists in ignoring structure, 
can handle this situation only by deriving from earlier events a measure of how long the 
straightness is likely to continue [...]. Being a gambler, he takes a blind chance on the future, 
on the basis of what happened in the past. (Arnheim 16) 


120 Coates explores his take on “after the game is before the game” further by associating it 
with a “love can do anything” game: “The initial accompanying quotation from T. S. Eliot toys 
with a seriousness undercut by the deadpan Zen of that ‘after the game is before the game’, and 
the mock-serious effect is reinforced by the opening voiceover’s reflections on mystery and the 
relationship of question to answer, [...] but not before the work has played yet again with the 
idea of the game by placing in the mouth of a doltish security guard the platitude that the game 
lasts ninety minutes — the game in question being of course the so-called beautiful game (art as 
a game of beauty?); he then kicks upward the soccer ball that lands as the camera does in Lola’s 
apartment, starting this film’s game. The implication is that although games may model experi- 
ence for a Wittgenstein or a Lyotard, they should not be taken too seriously. The possibility that 
a high philosophy might be an appropriate accompaniment to game-playing is parodied by the 
platitudinously low one of the proverbially extends his game with temporality into self-parody, 
as his own film [...]. Should the game-within the game need a title, it could be ‘Love Can Do Any- 
thing’, which Manni derisively declares is Lola’s credo as he grows ever more hysterical at the 
thought of the consequences of the loss of the money” (120). 
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Rudolf Arnheim’s essay from 1971 considers itself with entropy, one of the main 
principles of thermodynamics. It describes the omnipresent development from order 
to chaos. Hotter systems, or more dynamic systems, lose energy while cooler areas, 
such as space, gain energy. It is the reason why smoke rises from a lit cigarette — but 
it is also the reason why that smoke never returns to the cigarette.” Entropy is an 
irreversible process — just like time. FNs are in some way a counter concept to that 
second law of thermodynamics. The underlying narrative architecture enables the 
return to the same situation. FNs feature a nodal situation from which a branching 
of more than one continuation takes place. It opens a horizon of options which is 
presented to the viewer through the introduction of a forking-path plot. This is not 
just the case for Lola Rennt, but also for its predecessor, Krzysztof Kieslowski’s Blind 
Chance (orig. Przypadek) (filmed in 1981, released in Poland in 1987). 


The script of Przypadek (Blind Chance) was written before the Solidarity period and was 
later published in 1981 in a prestigious journal on drama, Dialog. Produced in 1981, the film 
was immediately shelved by the authorities after 13 December of that year. A still from Blind 
Chance appeared on the front cover of the last issue of the monthly Kino, published before 
the introduction of martial law in Poland. Six years later, in 1981, Blind Chance was quietly 
released with a group of other distinguished banned films [...]. (Haltof 55) 


KieSlowski, a Polish filmmaker, died in 1996 at the age of 52. Although he died 
young, he left an impressive filmic heritage including the “three colors blue - 
white - red trilogy” (1993-1994), which eventually gained him international far- 
reaching recognition. His entire ceuvre is centred on the recurring themes of con- 
tingency and predetermination in human life (cf. Mundhenke 53). His films are 
“variations on destiny and chance” (cf. Haltof). Blind Chance, especially deals 
with variations also on the level of plot structure. Just like Lola, the protagonist of 
KieSlowski’s film, Witek Diugosz, is thrown into a nodal situation, which deter- 
mines the varying developments of the three alternate story strands. 


Witek runs after a train. Three variations follow on how such a seemingly banal incident 
could influence the rest of his life. One: he catches the train, meets an honest Communist 
and himself becomes a party activist. Two: while running for the train he bumps into a 
railway guard, is arrested, brought to trial and sent to unpaid labour in a park where he 
meets someone from the opposition. He, in turn, becomes a militant dissident. Three: he 
simply misses the train, returns to his interrupted studies, marries a fellow student and 
leads a peaceful life as a doctor unwilling to get mixed up in politics. He is sent abroad toa 
symposium; the plane he is on explodes in mid-air. (ZiZek, The Fright of Real Tears: Krzysz- 
tof Kieslowski Between Theory and Post-Theory 80) 


121 This is, of course, a simplified example. This study is only peripherally concerned with ther- 
modynamics, for further information cf. Arnheim. 
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Witek’s fate is not entirely dependent on whether or not he will get on a train to 
Warsaw. In fact, it is not so much him catching the train or not which will deter- 
mine the outcome of the story, but whether or not he bumps into a tramp on the 
way to catch his train. This sequence will be discussed again in further detail 
since it is the actual nodal situation of this film. Just like in Lola Rennt, little dif- 
ferences in timing have an enormous impact on the otherwise purely causally 
linked events of each story arch. 


2; 
Resistance 


3; 
Privacy 


Communism 


Fig. 4: The Forking-Path Structure of Blind Chance 


The two films share further similarities not just with regard to plot structure 
but also in terms of visual language. Both feature what Tykwer has described 
as the visual encapsulation of cinema, the displaying of motion and emotion 
through the running human. In both cases the run determines the fate of each 
story branch. This run, however, is also dependent on a moment of contingency. 
Whether or not Lola manages to avoid the young man and the dog in the stair- 
case and whether or not Witek runs into the homeless person will lead to a slight 
difference in timing which results in a dramatic difference for the development 
of plot line. The moment of contingency is counterplotted by the other repeti- 
tive visual image in both films, the shattering scream. Lola’s scream encapsulates 
her (super)human will to change the fate of Manni and her. Chance (arbitrary) 
is directly opposed to will (conscious). Witek’s scream at the very beginning of 
the movie, which is accompanied by something that sounds like “niet” (Blind 
Chance, 00:00:35), sets of the action of the film. It reverberates in Manni’s “Nicht” 
at the end of the second path in Lola Rennt. It is an answer to Lola’s statement “Du 
bist aber nicht gestorben” in the second continuation (Lola, 00:52:00-00:52:06). 
Witek’s scream is the first scene and therefore sets of the entire action of the 
movie. His “niet” seems to indicate his will that it is not over yet. It is the nega- 
tion, which introduces the forking-path plot. The similarities in structure, visual 
language and theme led Žižek to the assumption that: 
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Tom Tykwer’s Run Lola Run (1998) is a kind of post-modern frenetic remake of Blind Chance. 
[...] Although, in its tone (the frenetic, adrenalin-charged pace, the life-asserting energy, 
the happy end) Lola is the very opposite of Blind Chance, the formal matrix is the same: in 
both cases, one can interpret the film as if only the third story is the ‘real’ one, the other two 
staging the fantasmic price the subject has to pay for the ‘real’ outcome. [...] One should 
resist here the temptation to oppose Lola and Kieslowski’s Blind Chance along the lines 
of the opposition between low and high culture (Tykwer’s video-game techno-rock MTV 
universe versus Kieslowski’s thoughtful existential stance). Although this is in a way true - 
or, rather, a truism — the more important point is that Lola is much more adequate to the 
basic matrix of alternative spins of the narrative: it is Blind Chance which ultimately appears 
clumsy and artificial, as if the film is trying to tell its story in an inadequate form, while 
Lola’s form perfectly fits its narrative content. (The Fright of Real Tears: Krzysztof Kieslowski 
Between Theory and Post-Theory 80-82) 


This reading of the two films by Žižek implies two assumptions: Blind Chance is 
not able to stage alternative story strands as well as Lola Rennt, and the meta- 
phor of film as game, which accompanies the idea of revisiting a nodal situation, 
is better implemented in Lola than in Blind Chance." Zizek’s first assumption 
points to the architecture of the narrative. He claims that Lola is the better narra- 
tive to stage alternative outcomes. This would make Lola superior to Blind Chance 
with regard to its status as FN. But is this the case? A closer look at the film itself 
will give us the answer. 

Blind Chance does feature a nodal situation which leads to more than one 
continuation. It therefore qualifies as a FN. Bordwell’s second principle ‘the fork 
is signposted’ is also applicable to Blind Chance. The beginning of the fork or the 
nodal situation is again a sequence of recurring shots just like in Lola Rennt. It indi- 
cates that this sequence is the same situation in all three runs. In all three versions 
the following shots are the same: Witek runs to the train station, he bumps into a 
woman, who yells at him, we see a coin rolling through the train station, which gets 
picked up by a run-down looking man, the man buys a beer with that money, Witek 
runs to the ticket counter and buys a “student ticket to Warsaw” (Blind Chance, 
00:06:44-00:07:32). This sequence of shots is always the same in all three runs. The 
next sequence is the actual nodal situation. In the first run, Witek brushes the arm 
of the homeless man, which does not cause him any delay. Therefore he manages 
to get on the train (Blind Chance, 00:08:06). We can see the guard on the platform 
from the train and the first words spoken to Witek are by Werner, who will later on 


122 Following Coates, Margit Grieb comes to the same conclusion in her chapter on Lola Rennt: 
“In an essay on one such film, Run Lola Run (1998), Margit Grieb likens Tom Tykwer’s filmic Lola 
to the Lara Croft ofthe eponymous video game. And given the clear connection between Run Lola 
Run and Kieslowski’s Blind Chance (1981, released 1987), one may be tempted to read the Polish 
director’s film as a primitive anticipation of video-game structure” (Coates 113). 
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persuade him to join the Communist party: “You're lucky not to have missed it” And 
Witek replies: “It was a near thing” (Blind Chance, 00:08:31) 

The second time Witek revisits the nodal situation he bumps into the shabby 
looking person, which results in him dropping his beer. This causes a delay of a few 
seconds, which makes Witek miss the train. He also bumps into the guard on the 
platform, which results into a short scuffle and Witek gets arrested (Blind Chance, 
00:57:24). This again results in Witek joining the resistance in the second run. 

In the third run, Witek does not bump into the homeless person, but he tries 
to swerve around him. This causes a few moments of delay which result in Witek 
missing the train again. This time he does not bump into the security guard. 
Instead he notices a girl from university on the same platform. He explains to her 
“I was five seconds late” (Blind Chance, 01:32:53). This results in his third future, 
a marriage, children and a career as a doctor. 

Therefore chance and contingency have a further reaching effect in this film 
than in Lola Rennt. In Blind Chance the missing of the train can result in either 
death (the third run ends with Witek being on board of an exploding aircraft) or 
some sort of happy end (the second run ends in a still frame in which Witek is 
hugging his aunt while she is listening to Radio Free Europe); she says to him 
“Tm glad you haven’t gone abroad now” (Blind Chance: 01:31:41). Although both, 
Lola Rennt and Blind Chance, feature only one nodal situation with three con- 
tinuations and the architecture of both films is similar, the actual openness, or 
the potential ‘space’ between the different continuations, is wider in KieSlowski’s 
film. Witek’s behavior in the nodal situation has further reaching consequences 
than Lola’s. He does not only die or not, but he is also the love interest of a dif- 
ferent woman in each story strand. Unlike Lola and Manni who are constants 
in both films, the only true constant in Blind Chance is Witek. Furthermore, the 
performance of the nodal situation has also consequences on the location of the 
alternate paths: Warsaw or Lodz. Although Witek is unaware of the consequences 
of his choice in the situation, the degree of consequence is far higher than in Lola 
Rennt. Zizek’s assumption about the inadequacy of Blind Chance can be ques- 
tioned with the regard to nodal power. Blind Chance stages a higher degree of 
openness with regard to the development of the main character in the different 
runs, but also with regard to the actual space that is sketched out in the story- 
world. Whereas Lola is only set in one confined space, Berlin, Blind Chance fea- 
tures at least two settings and a possible third if we acknowledge the plane in run 
three as an actual space. 

The film is also far more open in terms of core cast and location than Lola. 
Although there are certain story elements that reoccur in the different continua- 
tions (for example, the airport at the end of run one and three features the same 
characters in the same location), there is no contamination of parallel universes. 
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Lola’s behaviour showed the probability for a learning curve from run to run, 
Witek’s does not. There is absolutely no indication that the three alternate paths 
are logically contaminated. This makes Blind Chance a true forking-path film and 
a very consequent FN. The three paths are just as likely as each other. Although 
the temporality of the medium forces the viewer to watch the runs in a certain 
order, there is no inbuilt hierarchy between them. Although the conversion from 
film reel to DVD did not result in an interactive menu that enables the viewer to 
choose between the three versions as in Lola, it would have been more appropri- 
ate here than in Tykwer’s film due to the indisputable exclusiveness of the alter- 
nate paths. 

Blind Chance is a forking-path film; however, all of Bordwell’s conventions 
cannot be applied to it. For example, Bordwell’s fourth principle ‘forking path 
tales are unified by traditional cohesion devices’ such as appointments or dead- 
lines can only be applied with restrictions. The film features one appointment, 
which is recurring in all three continuations: the time of departure of the train. 
The other appointment, the flight to Paris on the eleventh of July, is only conse- 
quential for paths one and three, since Witek decides against the flight in path 
two. Interestingly enough, both appointments feature a vehicle of transport. 
Once a human enters a vehicle like a plane or trains, he will be propelled forward 
without any influence on the pace or route. He is at that moment giving up the 
control over his own destiny, which reminds us on the function of the colour 
green in Lola. It is also a direct metaphor for the medium film, since once the 
viewer enters amovie theatre she also succumbs to the medium; she has no direct 
influence on what is happening to her and on the screen. 

To come back to Bordwell’s fourth principle: if we are to look at the cohesion 
devices in Lola, it becomes clear that Lola has very strict rules of the game with 
regard to time, duration, pitch and goals. Also the duration of each run is always 
the same; it is congruent with the screen duration for the viewer. This corset of 
rules is counterbalanced by the aesthetic openness of the narrative. The pastiche 
ofimages, sounds, fast cutting rate does not make the viewer disoriented because 
the rules and visual guidance markers are unambiguous. Blind Chance does not 
need those rules since it is a very different kind of game, which brings us back 
to Zizek’s second assumption: Lola Rennt is a better (FN) film because it encom- 
passes the idea of film as game better than Blind Chance. However, Zizek has a 
very clear idea of game in mind - the idea of a ludic video game, which is associ- 
ated with the agön part of Callois’ four rubrics. These are games with a clear set 
of rules that define a goal. Whether or not the player is able to achieve the goal 
by the end of the game defines the victory or defeat of the player.Blind Chance 
is a very different kind of game, which is already indicated by the artwork on 
the cover of the DVD. It shows a man who has a die instead of a head and who 
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is also carrying a die, which is hollow. Whereas the artwork on the cover of Lola 
resembles a video game, we can see a stylized heroine in action, the cover of Blind 
Chance points to its aleatic nature. This filmic game is based on the concept of 
chance, but like in the lottery or in roulette, the chances of winning are very slim. 
Blind Chance features the metaphor of film as game, but this film does not resem- 
ble a video game. The focus is not on achieving a goal but on the arbitrariness of 
life. After the dice have been rolled, in this case whatever happens in the nodal 
situation, there is no goal to achieve. Whether Witek gets on the train or not does 
not result in a determined happy ending. Furthermore, it is equally indifferent 
whether he chooses to become a communist or join the resistance. Life in Blind 
Chance is a game you cannot win, and each continuation is only worth playing 
for the sake of playing. There is no right or wrong behaviour in each situation. All 
it needs is some kind of behaviour so the action can develop, the dice can roll. It 
is therefore not valid to disqualify Blind Chance as an inadequate attempt to stage 
alternate scenarios, but one has to acknowledge that the openness that is staged 
here is of a very different kind than the one in Lola. 


Although the idea of the game is more obviously and blatantly relevant to Tykwer’s film, 
inasmuch as games and chance are related — with each configuration of game events being 
unpredictable - comparison with KieSlowski is also warranted: all the more so because 
chance not only furnishes his film with its title but is also a leitmotif of the Polish direc- 
tor’s interviews. But although chance is a recurrent theme in KieSlowski’s work by begin- 
ning Blind Chance with Witek’s scream and by deploying opposite scenarios that logically 
require a middle one to complete and close them, he gives it a structure that preserves it 
from succumbing entirely to the dictates of the random. (Coates 117) 


Blind Chance also comes with a prologue which is establishing not the rules of 
the game, but the visual guidance markers for the viewer. Although it has to be 
noted again that the first scene, “the primal scream” (ZiZek 80), negates whatever 
is happening from then onwards in the narrative. All three futures are hierarchi- 
cally equal with regard to the structure of the film. The prologue continues after 
Witek’s scream with a few more equally enigmatic shots. In the second scene 
we can see a woman’s leg in stockings on a hospital floor and wounded or dead 
bodies which are getting dragged about. The next scene focuses on a young Witek 
in front of a book. He is getting told: “Write” by a man, probably his teacher or his 
father. After that we see a young boy who is telling Witek that he is just going to 
Denmark. This is followed by a scene in which we see a young woman, probably 
Witek’s first love. After that an autopsy is shown and we see a different woman. 
In the following scene we see his father who tells an up grown Witek that he 
was most proud of him when he beat up his teacher. He says that he has never 
cared about grades but he did care about Witek’s attitude. Then we see his father 
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and some woman. This is followed by a scene in which we see Witek outside the 
train station at night. The last scene centres around Witek’s ‘lack of vocation’ 
to become a doctor, this is the reason why he wants to leave Lodz. He wants to 
leave his old life and his university career behind. Therefore he plans to move to 
Poland’s capital Warsaw.'?? All the characters and some scenes of the prologue 
will be picked up again during the course of the film. Most striking about the 
prologue is its unusual aesthetics. It is not shot with the conventional Holly- 
wood style of ‘shot — reverse shot’ technique. The start of the film shows causally 
unlinked scenes that seem to spring right from Witek’s mind.’ In conventional 
cinema the main character is usually shown with an ‘over the shoulder’ shot but 
not here. The camera eye seems to be subjective and we see directly what Witek 
sees. However, he now and then appears in the scenes and the point of view of 
the camera remains ambiguous. Apart from the unconventional aesthetics, the 
randomness of the scenes is striking, too. There is no connection between them 
apart from Witek who is present in each scene. These scenes of the prologue work 
like the pips on a pair of dice. Any combination could show up and so they do. All 
scenes from the prologue are repeated in one way or another during the develop- 
ment of the entire narrative. 

So far we have identified the nodal situation, the forking-path architecture 
and the function of the prologue of this film. It is now time to take a closer look 
at the three continuations. Although it was already said why Bordwell’s conven- 
tions are not always helpful for analyzing FNs, because he focuses mainly on the 
reception side whereas NAFU focuses on the structural aspects, we will take a 
look at Bordwell’s analyses of Blind Chance since it raises some questions about 
the hierarchical organization of the overall architecture itself. Although NAFU is 
not interested in the effect of a film on a particular viewer, Bordwell’s sixth and 
seventh principles have to be considered here. They point out a logical problem 
of the film. The first future is by far the longest path in terms of screen duration. It 
is also the only path in which Witek gets on the train to Warsaw. The first continu- 
ation, in which Witek joins the communist party, ends at the airport. The second 
path does not end at the airport, but the last one does, which indicates a narrative 


123 During the course of the film we realize that this links back to the last words of Witek’s 
father who tells him to “become a doctor but you don’t have to” over the phone. Witek’s father 
dies shortly after this phone call and the protagonist finds himself in a disoriented state, which 
is indicated by his behaviour at night at the train station. There is no train coming to take him 
away, Witek would not know where to go to anyway. 

124 This notion gets confirmed in the second future, when Witek tells his childhood friend Dan- 
iel about their last encounter; Witek retells the scene, which we have seen in the prologue; Dan- 
iel, however, replies: “There was no car” This implies that Witek is an unreliable narrator or at 
least his own memories are faulty. 
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proximity between futures one and three. Bordwell states that the first continu- 
ation establishes a blueprint in the mind of the viewer (primacy effect) that all 
other continuations are compared to. This is only true to a certain extend since 
the story strands vary not just in core cast but also in character development, 
settings and screen duration. The primacy effect is only in so far established as 
the first and the last locations (at least for futures one and three) are introduced. 
Bordwell’s conventions can only be applied with restrictions here. However, the 
more problematic case is Bordwell’s seventh principle. The recency effect, ‘the 
last path taken, or completed, is the least hypothetical one’, is interpreted by 
Bordwell in a radical way for Blind Chance. He associates Witek’s scream at the 
beginning of the prologue with the end of the last path, the explosion of the air- 
plane. Only in his third future Witek manages to get on the airplane. Bordwell 
further assumes that the second scene of the prologue, the hospital scene, must 
be Witek’s perception of the dead bodies after the plane crash, which links back 
to Bordwell’s interpretation that Blind Chance is a circular narrative. Interpreted 
in that way, only the third future is the actual one since it leads to the first scene 
of the film (cf. “Film Futures” 100-01). All other futures are just in ‘mind-games’ 
to use Elsaesser’s term. The film would therefore be not just a mind-game for the 
viewer who has to guess which future is the one ‘that really happened’, but also 
for the protagonist himself. The three alternative futures are just ‘mind-games’ of 
Witek’s dying mind. He imagines all the possible ways in which his future could 
have developed. In Bordwell’s terms this would make Blind Chance a ‘what if’ 
film. It has to be noted though that Bordwell draws a false conclusion from the 
hospital scene. It might be Witek’s perspective that we get, he might be the focal- 
izer of the scene, but it cannot be Witek’s leg that is taking up most of the frame. 
Unless we assume that Witek was wearing stockings under his trousers, which is 
highly unlikely; just as unlikely as him surviving a plane crash that happened in 
midair. The explosion during the ascent of the plane would have caused enough 
damage for no one to survive, however badly hurt. Instead the scene should be 
interpreted as a visual clue that is later on picked up again. Witek drinks a glass of 
vodka in the first future and explains to his girlfriend the hospital scene: 


‘Where have you been born?’ 

‘June, 1956, in Poznan. There were tanks in Poznan at the time. Father stayed at the factory. 
When mother knew her time had come she went to the hospital alone, gave birth to us and 
died. My brother and me. I was born first, that’s why I am alive. It seems to me that I remem- 
ber the moment I have the picture under my eyelids.’ (Blind Chance, 00:45:54) 


The scene ends with the sound of a siren and the direct repetition of the hospital 
scene from the prologue. Of course, it is debatable whether it is possible to have 
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any visual memory from the day of birth, but at least Witek’s description explains 
the stocking on the naked leg and the dead bodies. They are not victims from 
the plane crash, but casualties from the Poznan riots in June, 1956.'?°Witek’s first 
memory would therefore be the result of the cruelty of the communist rule in 
Poland at the time. It also explains why his mother is not appearing in the further 
course of the film. 

It also has to be mentioned that Witek’s story about the death of his mother 
includes his twin brother. The death of Witek’s twin brother predestined Witek 
to a life of chance since the very first moment of his life could have also been his 
last one. The arbitrariness of existence comes into full play here. This, of course, 
is only true if we assume that Witek is a reliable narrator and that the scenes 
from the prologue are his actual memories.'?° This never gets verified during the 
development of the story. Again, this is why Bordwell’s concepts are insufficient 
for the description of the narrative architecture of a FN film. They merely state the 
effect on the viewer and so does Elsaesser’s concept of mind-game. Bordwell’s 
focus on the viewer questions the status of the different continuations. His inter- 
pretation leads us to the assumption that the paths one and two are presented 
in the filmic conditional and that the prologue and the last path are what really 
happened. This leads us to two problems. First of all, the logical validity of the 
scenes in the prologue is questionable as well as how reliable Witek is as a nar- 
rator when it comes to his memories. Secondly, the architecture of the narrative 
must remain independent from the effect it has on the viewer. In other words, the 
architecture is that of a forking-path narrative which is independent on how the 
prologue is to be interpreted. It features a nodal situation which leads to three 
mutually exclusive continuations. Witek 1, 2, and 3 are unaware of their parallel 
existence. There is no learning curve and there is no sign of contamination of the 
worlds. The continuations are all equally true and Witek’s ‘niet’ is not an affirma- 
tive statement to any of them. They are all equally true or false. Coates’ analysis of 
Blind Chance and Lola comes to a similar conclusion when he states that neither 


125 “The Poznan 1956 protests are seen as an early expression of resistance to communist rule. 
In June 1956, a protest by workers at the city’s Cegielski locomotive factory developed into a se- 
ries of strikes and popular protests against the policies of the government. After a protest march 
on June 28 was fired on, crowds attacked the communist party and secret police headquarters, 
where they were repulsed by gunfire. Riots continued for two days until being quelled by the 
army; 67 people were killed according to official figures”. (Wikipedia, Poznan). 

126 Coates goes even so far as to interpret the story of Witeks dead brother and the negating 
scream at the beginning of the film as “Witek’s abortion” and the following non-existence of at 
least two of the three possible futures: “Witek’s abortion? [...] but his eventual nonexistence may 
well correlate with the mutual cancellation of the two scenarios that precede his arrival, their re- 
ciprocal nullification rendering him ‘always already’ a nullity. Tertium non datur indeed” (123). 
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ofthe two films gives an explanation for the revisiting ofthe nodal situation. This 
marks all three paths of Blind Chance as true alternatives and not as mere fanta- 
sies ofa dying mind: 


However great the differences between Tykwer and Kieslowski, they resemble one another 
in their refusal clearly to identify the source of the replay facility. Tykwer’s opening reference 
to the playing of a ninety-minute game signposts only the possibility of game-like proce- 
dures, not how the protagonist is able to access them for a revision of her life, despite strong 
suggestions that her triumph is a possibly alarmingly stereotypically ‘Germanic romantic’ 
one ‘of the will’: Lola simply refuses to leave or to let Manni go. ‘Just one more game, she 
replies to the casino attendant seeking to escort her out as inappropriately dressed. Kies- 
lowski’s mechanism, however, is far more enigmatic: the hypothesis that each of the first 
two scenarios represents Witeks’ fantasy reaction to death is worth entertaining, but the 
work itself does not clearly code the scenarios as his fantasies. (Coates 119) 


And further: 


One may also wonder whether the third section really can be called ‘the most real’ in each 
case. [...] However, even Blind Chance issues conflicting signals regarding the relative degree 
of reality of the three sections: the final one may link up with the beginning by explaining 
Witek’s scream ‘No!’ and so seems to offer the real context of the others, but the decreasing 
length of the stories appears to obey a law of diminishing returns, as if each were in fact a 
reconjugation of the longer prototype that is the first story, which thus can feel ‘the most 
real’. (This effect is even more pronounced in the posthumously published treatment, in 
which story one is twenty-seven pages long, story two is six, and story three only three-and- 
a-half pages [Kieslowski 141-77]). (ibid. 115-16) 


Additionally, Witek does not experience the parallel futures in seriatim, although 
this is the mode of their filmic presentation. The absence of Witek as unifying 
centre of the narrative opens the story arch in the same way as in Lola Rennt. All 
three plots are composed according to Thompson’s four components of narrative 
cinema. Again, the introduction of a nodal situation explodes the filmic narrative 
into episodes which are all equally true. This, of course, adds to the artificiality of 
the film’s aesthetics. Especially the unconventional shots from the prologue are 
a good example for this. The fact that Witek decides in all three plot strands to 
stand for opposite values and life plans adds to the arbitrary feel of the narrative 
and makes it hard for the viewer to identify with the protagonist. 

The dominance of the medium is subverted by the narrative architecture. The 
nodal situation opens a space for a new kind of cinema as early as 1981. This 
emphasizes the power of the imaginary, here film, with regard to FNs. Although 
the film is ultimately negating all three possible variations, the mere fact that 
there is a moment of choice, however arbitrary, for the protagonist subverts the 
notion of the authority of conventional cinematic mode over the way a story 
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should be told. It subverts the political orthodoxy that there is only one option. 
It should be mentioned again that the film was banned by Polish authorities just 
after its release date. 

Blind Chance is a film about choice and chance and both are political con- 
cepts in this movie. According to Mundhenke chance introduces arbitrary ele- 
ments, such as ludic properties, into a regulated order. The established order is 
subverted by these elements of chance (cf. Mundhenke 13). The arbitrariness of 
Witek’s decision to become a communist, a rebel, or an academic is also a politi- 
cal statement. Blind Chance therefore exemplifies how two political concepts can 
be introduced on the plot level by employing a FN architecture. 

Since this chapter started with Zizek, I would like to come back to him with 
regard to his Lacan inspired take on films. In Lacanian terms the established 
order of a society is represented in the realm of the “symbolic” (one of the “three 
orders”'?”) and embodied through the concept of “the father” (cf. Lacan 199-32). 
The father function sets the rules of a society (‘father’ should be understood met- 
aphorically, it can also mean law, church or any kind of ideology). In Blind Chance 
Witek’s father gives him a choice just before the nodal situation is shown — to 
become a doctor or not. Shortly after that his father dies. Therefore Witek finds 
himself in an open space at least with regard to the symbolic. He has to set the 
rules now and he is not able to do it. At this point he enters the nodal situation. 
He has to decide what to do with the rest of his life. The vacancy of the father posi- 
tion has to be replaced to reestablish order in Witek’s life. In all three paths Witek 
finds a father substitute and adopts with that function the accompanying ideol- 
ogy - Werner (communism), Stefan (religion), and the dean (career and family). 
Especially in the third future it is apparent that the dean is literally asking him 
to “replace” him at a conference in Libya. Witek immediately agrees to adopt 
the metaphorical father position. This is also the only future in which Witek has 
children of his own. He is a father. However, this path ends in death. The politi- 
cal power of FN architecture is reflected in the content of the film. Just like the 
nodal situation demands a new kind of cinema, a character in a nodal situation 
should also be prepared to go new ways. Witek does not break the mould. In all 
three futures he adopts a father figure and his values or even becomes a father 
himself by replacing the dean. Therefore the message of this particular FN is not 


127 “Jacques Lacan’s triad of the Real, the Imaginary and the Symbolic is by all means a complex 
configuration, made even more difficult by the fact that throughout his entire work, the famous 
French psychoanalyst constantly developed these concepts and added to their intricacy. For our 
purposes, however, it will suffice to give a broad outline of Lacan’s [...] of the Symbolic, the order 
of language and signs (the Law / name-of-the father [...])” (Brockmann). 
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that choice does not matter and that life is entirely arbitrary (it can always only 
end badly). But that this movie game has to be played by breaking the rules. 

In one of the futures Witek witnesses two jugglers who are juggling a massive 
amount of balls. This is accompanied by a character’s statement that these two 
jugglers are the only two people in the world who can juggle that many balls at the 
same time. A few scenes later we witness Witek’s attempt to juggle three apples. 
It is impossible for him. He ends up ‘juggling’ only one apple. A clear metaphor 
for his ability to lead only one life at a time (the story strands are mutually exclu- 
sive after all).'”® But it is also a metaphor for the film as FN. Witek does not fail 
because he tries to juggle too many balls but because he tries to do something that 
has already been done. The two jugglers are doing something completely new, 
something which was thought impossible. This is the political impact of Blind 
Chance. This is also reaffirmed through the setting of this movie. Just like Lola’s 
ideal setting is Berlin, Blind Chance’s ideal setting is a pre-1989 Poland. The rules 
of the game of communism, a rather arbitrary game as shown in Witek’s first and 
second runs, needed to be broken to make room for a new way of life. Indeed the 
nodal situation that Witek is in referred right back to the actual audience. In this 
case we have to come back to Žižek’s interpretation of both films and ask whether 
he was right after all in saying that Lola is the “better” FN.’”? It might not be with 


128 Coates interprets the juggling of Witek and the two jugglers in that way: “Imagining alterna- 
tive versions at one and the same time issues in a ‘whole-field’ effect of mutual suspension and 
vertigo akin to that of the viewer of the innumerable balls held in the air by the two jugglers in 
the final story. In the alternative version of this scenario of virtuosity, the one that affects Witek 
3, all narratives collapse at once: as he attempts to juggle, his apples fall when he adds the third 
that is possibly an image of himself. The jugglers’ balls would then be mise-en-abyme images of 
Blind Chance as a whole, not of the story of Witek 3 within which they appear. Thus, it may well 
be the nearness to the end of the third story that permits the suggestion of totalization embodied 
in their appearance” (122) 

129 Coates states that both films subvert their own logic and therefore subvert authority itself. 
This is why both of them introduce a new, post-modern type of cinema: “In any case, the form of 
storytelling both Kieslowski and Tykwer employ results in a thoroughgoing digitization of their 
works, their Zeno-like splintering into a potentially infinite array of atomized, substitutable ele- 
ments. One could also speak of a punctualization, an endless openness to editorial punctuation 
and temporal shifting. The work becomes a series of points digitally marked as ones or zeroes 
depending on whether or not a new element comes into play (if one likes, score one in the game 
for each new element, and zero - in the sense of ‘no new information’ - for each repetition). It 
is of course a truism that a combination of difference and repetition [this refers to Gilles Deleuze 
reading of difference and repetitio] animates all storytelling, and all conceptualizations of event- 
fulness per se. [...] The Kieslowski/Tykwer narrative mode responds powerfully and modernisiti- 
cally to an evacuation of authority, the lack verbally thematized in Witek’s father’s statement that 
‘you don’t have to do anything.’ The narrative’s only authority may well be its own first incarna- 
tion, whose setting of parameters it can never escape entirely. It has another authority, though, 
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regard to the points that Žižek discusses, but Lola might be the better FN heroine 
since she does break the rules of the game. She is disrupting the flow of traffic 
and of time. She can unhinge the space-time continuum because she does not 
care about the rules. This is maybe why Blind Chance is a predecessor to Tykwer’s 
film and Solidarność had to happen to make a FN like Lola possible. 


2.3.3 Artificiality and Complexity in Resnais’ Smoking / No Smoking 


It’s not so much I don’t believe in it [linear storytelling], it’s not the fact that I’m on this big 
crusade against linear storytelling [...] but it’s not the only game in town. 
Quentin Tarantino (quoted in Berg 5) 


The last of the three movies, which present the alternate story strands in seriatim, 
is Resnais’ 1993 film duo Smoking/No Smoking. It is the ultimate conversion of the 
FN architecture onto the movie screen. It exceeds the complexity of both Blind 
Chance and Lola Rennt, and the raised artificiality of its aesthetics adds a new 
dimension tothe concept of film as game. Furthermore, Smoking/No Smoking blurs 
the boundaries between film and theatrical performance. This extraordinary film 
duo sets a standard for what is possible for cinematic FNs and how arborescent 
structures challenge the threshold of the medium itself. Alain Resnais started his 
first attempts as a film director within the context of the French Nouvelle Vague 
movement. His idea of cinema, however, differed from the implicit manifest of 
this movement (cf. Mundhenke 106). His first movie Hiroshima Mon Amour and 
his probably most famous movie Last Year at Marienbad"? both encompass 
traumatic events and their effect on the protagonist. The trauma (Greek: wound) 
shatters the ordered perception of reality in terms of chronology and causality. 
This is reflected in the disrupted narrative (Hiroshima) and the unconventional 
aesthetics (Marienbad) of both films. The movies are posing more questions than 
providing answers and the viewer is left with an unsolvable puzzle. Especially 
Marienbad could be analysed with Buckland’s concept of puzzle films. The movie 


antecedent even to that first telling: the moment at which it theorizes its own procedures, be it in 
what one may call the pre-story of Blind Chance, when the father makes this remark - a section 
that is not repeated at all - or in the epigraphs and vatic pseudophilosophical meditations that 
begin Run Lola Run. This habit of self-reference is the persistence of modernism in these works, 
though Tykwer’s may be seen as balanced precariously on the point at which modernism tips 
over completely into postmodernism. Kieslowski and Tykwer kill their own stories to turn them 
into the ghosts that can haunt their work” (124) 

130 Screenplay by Alain Robbe-Grillet who is also the director of the equally enigmatic movie 
La Belle Captive. 
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features anonymous characters in unclassifiable settings in which the action 
seems to circulate always around the same topic, a filmic riddle that cannot be 
solved. Also Resnais’ film duo Smoking/No Smoking is a puzzle for the viewer, but 
this time it does not come in form of a trauma-memory-narrative, but as a light- 
hearted forking-path story with ironic undertones. Resnais’ movie(s) is based on 
Alan Ayckbourn’s play Intimate Exchanges (premiered June 3, 1982) (cf. “Alan 
Ayckbourn Plays: Intimate Exchanges”). 


Intimate Exchanges is an epic which comprises of eight plays generated from a single 
opening scene. At the end of each scene, a choice is made and the play divides into its 
various permutations from this, leading to a basic structure of one prologue; 2 first scenes; 4 
second scenes; 8 third scenes and 16 fourth scenes. Although there are 16 different permuta- 
tions, the play is split into eight distinct plays, each of which has an alternate ending. (ibid.) 


The plot is brought forward from an initial nodal situation, in which one of the 
main characters makes a decision and two quite different continuations develop 
from there. Those continuations lead to nodal situations again and so forth. There 
are only two actors who play a total of ten roles (cf. ibid.). Resnais’ reduced the 
alternate endings for Smoking/No Smoking to twelve and instead of eight plays, he 
decided to split the narrative into two separate films: Smoking and No Smoking. In 
1993 both films were screened in theatres at the same time, and it was up to the 
viewer to decide in which sequence she wanted to watch the two films (cf. Mund- 
henke 107). Apart from the screening mode the movies follow the structure and 
thematic content of Ayckbourn’s play. It is set in the Yorkshire village of Hutton 
Buscel and encompasses the (possible) relationships of nine inhabitants: Toby 
Teasdale, Celia Teasdale, Miles Coombes, Rowena Coombes, Lionel Hepplewick, 
Sylvie Bell, Joe Hepplewich, Josephine Hamilton and Irene Pridworthy. 

Both films start with the same scene: Celia Teasdale, the wife of the school’s 
headmaster Toby Teasdale, enters the garden of the mansion and contemplates 
taking a break from the house work. She spots a packet of cigarettes (the brand is 
“Players”) on the table. The camera focuses on the packet and the mode switches 
from motion to still picture. The still frame indicates the first nodal situation and 
the first branching of the plot continues from there on. In Smoking she chooses 
to light a cigarette and in No Smoking she chooses not to. The inevitable has to 
happen and, as we have already seen in Lola and Blind Chance, the sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions causes large differences in the mutually exclu- 
sive continuations. From Celia’s patio a true Borgesian garden of forking paths 
develops. In Smoking Celia hears Lionel Hepplewick, the school’s janitor, ringing 
the doorbell. She opens the door which results in a flirt with Lionel. Eventually 
both will start a party service together. In No Smoking Toby’s best friend Miles 
Coombes preempts the situation which results in an affair between him and Celia. 
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Although the main focus is on Celia and her relationships, the other characters 
are entangled in altering enmities and friendships in the further developments of 
the alternate plot lines. 

The first path of Celia is narrated in a coherent single narrative. The shift of 
locations, and therefore scenes, is always indicated by the insertion of still frames 
with the comic illustrations of the upcoming setting and a time designation. 


Der zeitliche Rhythmus der Intervalle wird durch die Einheiten ‘5 Sekunden’, ‘5 Tage’, 
‘5 Wochen’ und ‘5 Jahre’ vorgegeben. Diese Zeitspriinge und Darlegungen von Alternativen 
werden mit Zwischentiteln dargestellt, die in Form von Zeichnungen die Bewegung der 
Filmbilder deutlich unterbrechen. Sie leiten den Zuschauer somit an einen anderen Ort der 
Handlungsstruktur. Lediglich die erste Entscheidung um die Zigarette wird durch ein einge- 
frorenes Bild dargestellt." (Hank 7) 


When Celia’s first path ends the screen becomes black, but instead of “Fin” we 
see “Ou Bien”? written in white letters on the black screen. This is not the end. 
The narrative shifts back to a former nodal situation. The first path in Smoking 
ends in “ou bien”, which is followed by another comic still. This time it is an illus- 
tration of Lionel framed by the words “ou bien [Lionel] il dit” (Smoking, 00:58:19). 


Fig. 5: The switchpoint to a former nodal situation is indicated by a comic still (screen shot 
taken from the second path in [Smoking 01:04:04]) 


131 Hank is referring here to Rudolph’s article (cf. Rudolph 157). However, this is not entirely 
true. The comic insert is always followed by a still frame for example in (Smoking, 00:58:33; 
01:04:11; 02:08:41; etc.). The comic inserts serve as signposts for the nodal situations but the 
actual situation is always written back into the medium of the film through a filmic still frame. 
132 ‘And Then’ which is directly quoted in Lola by the ‘Und dann’ inserts although these are 
written in black on a white screen and do not indicate the return to a former switch point in the 
narrative but the future development of a minor character. 
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The nodal situation is indicated again by the freeze frame of a formerly visited 
situation in Celia’s path. We see Miles Coombes in front of Celia, who is wrapped 
in paper due to a nervous breakdown. Instead of Lionel, Toby enters the scene. 
He asks: “Elle est morte” The narrative is interrupted again and the same comic 
still of a church and a graveyard as in the first path is inserted with the same time 
reference (‘5 years later’) but instead of “un enterrement” (Smoking, 00:51:05) as 
in the first path, this time the same picture is underlined by the words “une nou- 
velle femme” (Smoking, 00:59:24). This indicates that this path has also reached 
the ultimate scene of this path again and is consequently followed by another ‘ou 
bien’ screen. 


Ein weiterer Durchbruch der Konventionen der Dramaturgie der geschlossenen Form ist die 
gebrochene Linearitat. Durch die Zeitschleifen-Struktur liegen inhaltliche Ereignisse wegen 
der zwischengeschobenen Episoden nicht in einer chronologischen Reihenfolge. Somit ent- 
stehen zwei verschiedene Konzeptionen von Zeit: Die linear fortschreitende Erzählzeit zum 
einen, und zum anderen die reversible Zeit, die einen Schluss durch die kausale ‘Schlussfol- 
gerung’ verhindert. Dadurch kann eine parallel existierende Erzählwelt mit einer iden- 
tischen Zeit und einer identischen Figurenkonstellation entstehen. (Hank 8) 


The first path taken has the longest screen duration and establishes all loca- 
tions and their temporal designation. The first scene, Celia in the garden, the 
primal scene in which he has to decide whether she wants to give in to tempta- 
tion (smoking a cigarette not eating an apple) designates the first stage of the film 
and depicts the initial nodal situation from which all other branches stem. These 
are not narrated in consequent seriatim as in Lola and Blind Chance. Instead the 
narrative is divided into segments: ‘five seconds later’, ‘ive days later’, ‘five weeks 
later’ and ‘five years later’. The deictic later always refers to the original nodal sit- 
uation: the garden scene. The ultimate stage, ‘five years later’ is always the point 
of convergence of the narrative (in terms of location, similar to the airport in Blind 
Chance) the town church with the adjoining graveyard. The middle stages (five 
days and weeks later) are always set in some other location, for example a hotel 
or a golf course. The multi-linearity of the narrative is given in terms of nodal 
situations but the proximity of the narrative strands is emphasized by the conver- 
gence at the graveyard (every possible life will eventually end at the graveyard, in 
Resnais’ films this always happens 5 years later). Real ‘openness’ in terms of loca- 
tion can only be created in the middle part of the narrative. And even that staging 
of openness is immediately cut back by inserting the ever same time designations 
with the ever same two actors (in whatever role).'”? The narrative coherently tells 


133 This, of course, resembles the entire structure of the narrative. Essentially it is not so much 
presenting multiple arrays of constellations but organized in established opposites: garden — 
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each separate story strand until the ‘ou bien’ screen. After this it does not shift 
back to the initial point of divergence, the garden, but to a switch point set either 
at the ‘five days’ or ‘five weeks later’ marker. 

This results in the following complex architecture: 


How it 


5 seconds 5 days 5 weeks 
all began later later later 
The gardener’s visit of 
visit a friend 
The gardener a diligent dinner on confessions 
in love student the paito in a shed 
3 View from A 
Storm in À A feast in A golf Troubles of 
the paito Arebel 
a tent the country match love 
of a hotel 
z Happy Christmas A 
A funeral A funeral A baptism Easter Mass A wedding 
Anew A thanks- return of Triumph a Amodest 
giving the prodigal ofa celebrating 
woman A . ceremony 
service son friendship school 


5 years later 


Fig. 6.: Translation of the DVD inlet 


The architecture of the separate films Smoking and No Smoking resembles a tree 
with its many branches. The narrative is structured in ‘5 seconds’, ‘5 days’, ‘5 
weeks’, and ‘5 years’ later rhythm each indicating a nodal situation. There are 12 
(6 per film) alternate endings and 13 nodal situations (the initial nodal situation 
and the other 6 nodes per film). The development over the narrated time of five 
years enables the viewer to pursue the consequences of a single decision and how 
that decision played out over that long stretch of time. 


graveyard, man — woman, smoking — no smoking etc. It is a tree of possibilities but with struc- 
turalist roots. The opposition is always stable. Society is stable. It is just a play of possibilities 
that are never radically different. This is very unlike Borges’ Garden —a postmodern garden of 
rhizomatic, unhierarchical Forking Paths. 
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Dabei verfolgt Resnais eine rigide Struktur, die den Baum von Schaltstellen exponential 
anwachsen lässt: Eine Entscheidung am Anfang bedeutet schon vier parallele Entwicklun- 
gen auf der zweiten Ebene (also nach fünf Tagen) und schließlich sogar zwölf Schlussszenen 
auf der letzten, vierten Ebene. Dass dieses Konzept funktioniert liegt nicht zuletzt an der 
Strenge der formalen und gestalterischen Mittel: Alle Szenen des Films sind im Studio mit 
Theaterdekor gedreht und erscheinen — obwohl sie nie in Innenräumen spielen - sehr 
unwirklich, haben durch die artifiziellen Dekors aber auch einen hohen Wiedererkennung- 
swert. Außerdem weicht der Film nie von der Struktur der Orte (der Garten der Teasdales 
zu Anfang, der örtliche Friedhof am Schluss) und Zeiten (fünf Tage, fünf Wochen, fünf 
Jahre nach dem Anfang) seiner Verästelungen ab; überdies werden alle Figuren von nur 
zwei Schauspielern gespielt, was zur Folge hat, dass das Geschehen immer nur aus zwei 
Handelnden besteht. (Mundhenke 107-08) 


Smoking/ No Smoking is the most complex FN in conventional motion pictures 
with regard to the quantity of nodal situations and ever branching story strands. 
It also exceeds the regular screen duration of conventional films. Both movies 
watched together add up to almost exactly five hours of viewing time. This, of 
course, pans out well with the rigidly organized five step rhythm of the narrative. 
Although the narrative shifts between trajectories it is definitely a tree structure 
or forking path plot since all developments stem from one initial nodal situa- 
tion. The continuations are all mutually exclusive. The protagonists in the alter- 
nate universes are unaware of their parallel existence, which makes Smoking/ 
No Smoking a FN without any indication of Bordwell’s contamination between 
the alternate variations. Most of Bordwell’s seven principles are applicable to the 
narrative which also points to the film as forking-path plot. However, Bordwell’s 
first principle is not applicable to this film duo: ‘Forking paths are linear’: The 
paths taken follow a strict line of cause and effect. One moment of choice deter- 
mines everything. Although the alternate paths seem to follow a causal linking 
of events, there are switch points in the narrative. There is a further branching 
which opens the narrative to more forks in the path. In fact, the split of the nar- 
rative into two films makes this FN architecture not just into a decision tree but 
into a forest (of two trees). An element of choice is already present before the first 
nodal point within the narrative, as it is up to the viewer which narrative she 
wants to watch first. This frees the narrative from its filmic corset with regard to 
the dominance of the medium over the narration speed and the sequentiality. The 
introduction of a vast quantity of nodal situations does not just explode the nar- 
rative and opens a new kind of cinema as in Lola and Blind Chance, but it actually 
challenges the conventions of reception by staging two movies at the same time. 
This is also mirrored in the conceptualization of the narrative. Resnais never con- 
ceals the proximity of his double feature to its source: theatre. 
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Es ist nicht einfach eine Adaption des Theaterstücks, die Resnais geleistet hat, sondern eine 
Durchdringung der beiden Medien Film und Theater, die — so Resnais — von vornherein sich 
schon in Vermischung befinden. Der Filmemacher fragt: ‘What is cinema? What is theatre? 
Are they really opposites or are they deeply intertwined?’ (Mundhenke 120-21) 


The artificiality of the production, as mentioned by Mundhenke, is especially 
obvious with regard to setting and props. It is also possible to say that the only 
possible location for this movie is the artificial theatre style setting. If Berlin was 
the ideal setting for Lola because the city was still looking for an identity, the 
rules were still flexible and provided the best possible matrix for an authority- 
subverting FN like Lola, the only choice of Smoking/No Smoking has to be a setting 
that subverts the filmic “Realitatsnahe” (proximity to reality) (cf. Monaco 21) in 
terms of aesthetics — an artificial setting. 

The notion of artificiality is also enhanced by the staging of the actual nodal 
situations. The complexity of the FN architecture is reflected in the fact that the 
fork is not just signposted (Bordwell’s second convention) in one way with regard 
to various layers. The first node, the garden scene, is just a freeze frame, but the 
other nodes in the narrative, which always indicate a shift in time and location, 
are also signposted by a switch in mediality: from film picture to comic illustra- 
tion. This also reminds us on the style in Lola Rennt. The nodal situation there is 
also a mix of conventional film and animated sequence. 

Resnais, however, distills the picture from any kind of motion and therefore 
subtracts the very essence of the term motion picture from the nodal situation. The 
actual node is always a freeze frame of a formerly visited point in the narrative. 
When Tykwer stated that Lola encompassed the meaning of cinema by combining 
motion and emotion, Resnais’ film does the exact opposite. He subtracts motion 
and also emotion. The fact that all characters are played by only two actors points 
out their function as actors. Resnais links his movies back to theatre. Modern 
theatre is not trying to immerse the viewer through identification and emotional 
engagement, but by forcing the viewer to recognize the gap between the artwork 
and the viewer’s reality. Much like Brecht’s epic theatre which employs various 
‘Verfremdungseffekte’ (alienation effects), for example by letting the actors carry 
signposts onto the stage to remind the viewer that this is theatre, Resnais’ nodal 
situations have the same effect. They are literal signposts that propel the viewer 
out of the narrative to recognize the film as artefact. 


Dem Zuschauer bleibt es ohne offensichtlichen Zwang und vorgegebene Lésung des Autors 
selbst überlassen, welche der Varianten er persönlich für den Ausgang der Geschichte bev- 
orzugt. Es wird klar, dass es sich bei den zwölf Episoden nicht um eine Darstellung des 
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kompletten Potentials handelt, sondern lediglich um zwölf verschiedene Möglichkeiten in 
einem unendlichen Kombinationskosmos.’*™ (Hank 8) 


The stereotypical characters and settings remind the viewer that she is watching 
a cross section of society. The alternate paths taken are displaying always new 
constellations of oppositions and alliances that are just as likely. 


Die Widersprüchlichkeiten und die Enge des gesellschaftlich konditionierten Daseins 
werden durch das bühnenhaft verhandelte Geschehen beispielhaft erfahrbar. Der zunächst 
aufdringlich wirkende Illusionismus hält den Zuschauer auf Distanz und dient — gleich 
einem Verfremdungseffekt - zur Warnung, sich dem Geschehen nicht vollends hinzuge- 
ben, es nicht unhinterfragt zu rezipieren und fragt so letztendlich auch danach, ob nicht 
jede eigene Lebenskonstruktion in der Gesellschaft ein größeres Trompe-l’Oeil darstellt als 
dieser filmische Entwurf. (Mundhenke 132) 


Ultimately, the entire reception of both movies does leave the viewer with a Buck- 
landian puzzle, which does not ask though which of the alternate story paths 
the ‘real’ one is, or what ‘actually’ happened, but it asks the viewer to reflect on 
the relationships between the characters, however arbitrary as they seem, like a 
mosaic of society. This is reflected in the film’s central motif in Celia’s garden: the 
mosaic ofa cat. The ultimate question that Resnais’ films ask, with regard to FNs, 
is whether the introduction of a complex architecture in conventional motion 
pictures can only be achieved by breaking away from narrative cinema, not just 
in terms of plot structure and aesthetics as in Blind Chance and Lola Rennt, but 
by radically bringing the mediality of film into question. Resnais achieves this 
by stripping it from its two main components, viz. motion and emotion, in the 
nodal situations. It is no coincidence that this is also the movie which stresses the 
actual moment of choice and not chance as its central motif. The viewer has to 
make a choice as to what movie she wants to see first and also the characters do 
get a choice, although they are unaware of it in the actual plot line, in the nodal 
situation: ‘I dit!’ (cf. Fig. 5) 


In Smoking/No Smoking scheint es nicht der unbändige freie Wille einer einzelnen Figur zu 
sein, der die Urepisode und somit das Schicksal ändern will, sondern eher das Aufzeigen 
von Möglichkeiten durch einen auktorialen Erzähler. [...] die Figuren können selber bestim- 


134 That cosmos may be infinite on the first view, but it should also be clear that the combina- 
tions are only working with the ever same oppositions: two characters only, man and woman, 
somewhere between garden and graveyard. The possible combinations can be finally exhausted. 
My reading of these films counterposes the positions of Hank and also Heller in that aspect (cf. 
Heller). 
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men, wie das Leben verlaufen soll, auch wenn dieses nicht reflektiert, sondern unbewusst 
geschieht. (Hank 15) 


This can only be answered by backpedalling to another common feature of FNs 
in film, the allusion to film as game. Just like Lola and Blind Chance, Smoking/No 
Smoking also comes with a prologue that sets the rules of the game. In a combina- 
tion of Lola (there is a voice over narration) and Blind Chance (all introduced char- 
acters and scenes will recur during the cause of the film) the movie is explained as 
a playing field with tokens embodied by the characters. In fact, just as Smoking/ 
No Smoking is the only film that incorporates an actual choice on the side of the 
viewer, it is also the only film that comes with game instructions in form of the 
accompanying booklet of the DVD version (cf. Fig. 6). The booklet contains the 
entire prologue with the settings, characters and the words spoken by the voice 
over narration (the rules of the game) as well as a map that shows the diverging, 
intersecting and converging paths through the narrative. Much like modern video 
games that come with a map through the game world (as for example Skyrim), 
Smoking/ No Smoking comes with a map through the story world (cf. Fig. 6). 

The spatiality of FNs is actually visualized here even before the game starts. 
The question is, however, what strange kind of game this is - a game in which the 
viewer already knows the outcome of each continuation.It is not a game in the 
sense of Lola Rennt with a clear goal. Bordwell’s fourth principle ‘forking path 
tales are unified by traditional cohesion devices’ such as appointments and dead- 
lines cannot be applied to this narrative.’ In the same way it negates Bordwell’s 
recency effect (seventh principle). The last path taken is just as likely as any other 
path. 


Dem Zuschauer bleibt es ohne offensichtlichen Zwang und vorgegebene Lösung des Autors 
selbst überlassen, welche der Varianten er persönlich für den Ausgang der Geschichte bev- 
orzugt. (Hank 8) 


Be that as it may, Smoking/No Smoking does not succumb to the concept of agön!?” 
in terms of movie as game, like Lola Rennt. There is no goal to achieve, no dead- 
line to match and the number of happy and tragic endings is also almost equal. 


135 As a matter of fact, most of Bordwell’s priniciples do not hold true for Resnais’ masterpiece, 
which is probably why Bordwell did not discuss this film as a case study in his article. 

136 There is a primacy effect (Bordwell’s sixth principle) with regard to the original nodal situa- 
tion. The first path taken is the only one which actually shows the initial node, the garden scene. 
It is also the longest continuation in terms of screen duration. 

137 One of Caillois’ four game types. Those games are mostly competitions of some sort in which 
the player has to achieve a certain goal. Those games are also always strictly rule bound. 
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It is also not an aleatic game", like Blind Chance. Resnais’ films do have a 
moment of alea, there seems to be some kind of butterfly effect, but the story 
strands do not develop in completely different ways, as they do in KieSlowski’s 
film. As a matter of fact, Bordwell’s fifth (‘forking paths will often run parallel’) 
principle is strengthened here. The proximity between the paths makes the switch 
to the different situations in the narrative architecture possible. Also the fact that 
only two actors are employed stresses the idea of parallelism and makes it easy 
for the viewer to spot differences and similarities. But the fact that all narratives 
branch from the garden (of Eden) and end at the cemetery always five years later 
does make this a very rigid architecture with little permeability for the disrupting 
power of chance. The fact that the actors do speak and therefore make a voiced 
choice in the nodal situations does also not contribute to the concept of film as 
aleatic game. Instead there is a moment of ‘mimicry’ (playing “pirate, Nero, or 
Hamlet” [cf. Perron 240]) as both actors are playing their characters. They are 
figures, functions or tokens,’ on the playing field and the viewer is invited to 
enjoy their performance as each single character (and indeed Sabine Azéma and 
Pierre Arditi deliver excellent performances). The game is regulated but it is also 
an invitation to the viewer to simply enjoy the performance, only to leave with a 
mental mosaic of the depicted social constellations. 

In his article on movie games Perron (following Frasca) introduces the con- 
cepts of paidia and ludus as opposites on a scale of what is commonly understood 
by the term ‘game’. 


Paidia is ‘Prodigality of physical or mental activity which has no immediate useful objec- 
tive, and whose only reason to be is based in the pleasure experimented by the player.’ 


Ludus is a particular kind of paidia, defined as an ‘activity organized under a system of 
rules that defines a victory or a defeat, a gain or a loss.’ (Perron 241) 


According to Perron every game is either free play or an organized rule based 
activity. However, Smoking/ No Smoking is neither paidia nor ludus, it is both. The 
introduction of a radical FN architecture does not just subvert the concept of film 
in terms of narrative but also in terms of mediality. Openness is staged in a way 
that ‘the film as game metaphor’ is moving towards ‘play’. It is a play indeed, a 
theatrical film, a play movie. The power of the imaginary is therefore not political 
in Resnais’ films but mainly medial. The FN architecture has the power to subvert 
the medium film and to ultimately subvert the notion of movie game as well. 


138 Another of Caillois’ game types. These games rely on chance like playing the roulette. 
139 Note that the cigarette label which visualizes the first nodal situation is called “Players”! 
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If game and narrative are the two cultural achievements which make us 
human, then the introduction of a radical FN architecture into film makes this 
a truly ‘human’ experience. Openness is not just staged but made tangible. FNs 
open a space for choice and play even in the most dominating medium of all: film. 


2.3.4 Parallel Streaming: Howitt’s Sliding Doors 


The previously discussed case studies served well to explain the architectures 
and operating principles of FNs in conventional motion pictures. It could be 
shown that FNs in films develop from an original nodal situation that is estab- 
lished in one of the first scenes. Those nodal situations are usually not one still 
image but a sequence that is repeated again at the start of each path, for example 
the staircase scene in Lola Rennt. The continuations develop from there and lead 
to alternate endings. Those continuations are mutually exclusive, even if they 
show signs of Bordwell’s contamination. Nevertheless, each path is following 
its own story arch. They often run parallel and mostly end in a ‘space of conver- 
gence’. This is a setting, for example the supermarket in Lola Rennt, the airport 
in Blind Chance, or the graveyard in Smoking/No Smoking, which is featured in 
each continuation. 

Furthermore it has to be mentioned that the paths are bidirectional. After the 
ending of each story continuation, the narrative jumps back to the original nodal 
situation or to a different former nodal situation as in Smoking/ No Smoking. 
Therefore the architectures are hierarchically organized. This is especially true for 
Resnais’ films since there is more than one node in his film but the story always 
develops in the same sequence of nodes. This means that the architectures of all 
films are hierarchically organized. They are tree structures. This rigid architecture 
is also guided by a set of ‘rules’ that is established in the films’ prologues, for 
example the ‘game instructions’ in Lola Rennt that explain the time frame, objec- 
tive, players and location of the movie game. 

Although each film can be discussed with regard to its game aspect, the games 
are very different oscillating between agön and alea, ludus and paidia. Apart from 
these differences all films have presented their continuations in seriatim. This 
mode of filmic narration enhances the arborescent effect, since each branch is 
followed separately and then the narrative jumps back to the metaphorical trunk 
of the tree. In the following chapters we will see what happens when the mode of 
presentations changes from serial presentation to parallel streaming and if and 
how this is affecting the architecture of the FN films. The following examples are 
therefore not discussed in great detail with regard to their content but with focus 
on their structuring principles. 
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Howitt’s Sliding Doors hit the cinema screens the same year as Tykwer’s Lola 
Rennt in 1998. But this is not the only similarity. Both films feature a female pro- 
tagonist whose relationship is in some way endangered. In Lola it is due to outer 
circumstances in Sliding Doors it is due to the behaviour of one of the male main 
characters. The protagonist, Helen (played by Gwyneth Paltrow), works as a PR 
agent in London’s business district. The film opens with Helen being fired from 
her job. She is frustrated, leaves the office, enters the elevator and drops her 
earring which is picked up by her future love interest James. Helen does not pay 
further attention to this. In the next scene we follow Helen running for her train 
to a subway platform.'“ This is the nodal situation of the film. From here on two 
mutually exclusive continuations develop. 

The nodal situation is a sequence of shots: Helen is running down a set of 
stairs to catch the Tube. On her way down she almost crashes into a little girl 
who is playing with a blonde female puppet on the handrail. Just like in Lola 
and Blind Chance, little differences in timing will have major effects on the out- 
comes of the alternative paths. In path one Helen swerves around the little girl 
which makes her miss her train (Sliding Doors, 00:05:19). From then on we see 
the film reel run backwards until we see Helen again at the top of the stairs. This 
is underlined by a magical music tune which indicates the extraordinary nature 
of the time reversal. 


“Sliding Doors employs a rewind mechanism; Helen fails to catch the train, but the action is 
then reversed so that she strides backward up the stairs, and out into the street” (Bordwell, 
“Film Futures” 94) 


In the second continuation Helen is also running down the stairs but just before 
she is about to collide with the little girl the girl’s mother pulls her out of the way. 
As a result, Helen is faster than in the first run and manages to catch the train 
(Sliding Doors, 00:05:50). The first plot follows the Helen who manages to catch 
the train. On the subway she meets the man from the elevator, James. He manages 
to cheer her up. A dialog follows: 


James: “I suppose being a Gemini does have its down sides. Hey, remember what the Monty 
Python boys say” 

Helen: “What? Always look on the bright side of life” 

James: “No. Nobody expects the Spanish Inquisition” (Sliding Doors, 00:10:59) 


140 This, of course, immediately brings Lola to mind (another running female) but also Blind 
Chance (again, a train, again little differences in timing will determine whether Helen catches the 
train or not). As a matter of fact, on the special features of Blind Chance KieSlowski’s translator 
explains that Howitt’s film is a direct quote of Blind Chance (Blind Chance, “Special Features”). 
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She arrives home early and catches her partner, Gerry, red-handed in bed 
with his ex-girlfriend, the fiery Lydia, who is the exact opposite of Helen. Lydia 
is a strong, decisive female who also has a top position in the financial world, 
whereas Helen is portrayed more in the terms of an indecisive wallflower. 
However, Helen breaks up with Gerry, moves to her friend Anna, cuts her hair, 
develops into a strong, independent woman and falls in love with James. She 
is pregnant from James. Due to a misunderstanding she thinks James is in love 
with another woman. James is able to resolve the misunderstanding. Accidentally 
Helen is hit by a truck and dies in hospital. 

The second plot revolves around the Helen who did not catch the train. She 
is assaulted and arrives late. She is for a long time oblivious to Gerry’s affair with 
Lydia. She accepts lesser jobs with bad payment to sustain herself and Gerry. 
Helen is also pregnant from Gerry. When she finally finds out about Lydia, Helen 
falls down the stairs in an argument and loses her child. She survives and meets 
James who is also at the hospital to visit his ill mother. They both meet in an 
elevator again and also both do not seem to remember each other the initial scene 
is repeated: Helen drops her earring and James tries to cheer her up: 


James: “You know what the Monty Python boys say” 
Helen: “Nobody expects the Spanish Inquisition” (Sliding Doors, 01:31:40) 


Both look at each other and the elevator door closes. All this is accompanied by 
a very American country-style love song, which seems to contradict the ‘British- 
ness’ ofthe movie. 

In contrast to the films that were previously discussed, Sliding Doors is main- 
stream cinema; it has a romantic comedy plot. The story follows Thompson’s plot 
arch from exposition to resolution. Although Sliding Doors is told in contrasting 
ways, like a photographic positive and negative, there is a definite resolution. The 
happy ending is the preferred choice of the film. Not just because it is at the very 
end but also because it loops back to the beginning of the narrative. 

The narrative architecture of this film is very similar to the previous case 
studies. 

Blind Chance, Lola Rennt and Smoking/No Smoking all feature the same FN 
architecture: a forking-path plot with an arborescent (tree) architecture; one node 
at the beginning and multiple continuations from there on. Although Lola and 
Blind Chance feature their three continuations in strict seriatim and Smoking/No 
Smoking presents its continuations with many more switch points that break up 
the sequentiality into a true multi-linear viewing experience, those continuations 
are visually presented one after the other. Narrative closure is achieved for each 
story strand before the next one begins. Howitt’s Sliding Doors is less complex: 
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one nodal situation at the beginning and two continuations. These alternate story 
lines are not presented in seriatim but by mutually switching from one story line 
to the other. Both continuations are narrated in a parallel way so it is possible to 
directly compare both paths. Bordwell’s first, third and fifth principle can be fully 
applied here (cf. Bordwell, “Film Futures”). The mode of presentation is unusual 
for filmic storytelling, since it interrupts the plot development. But it can fre- 
quently be found in interactive media. Richard Wages, Benno Griitzmacher and 
Stefan Griinvogel explain various modes of ‘non-linear storytelling’ in their intro- 
duction to interactive storytelling. Their concept of ‘parallel streaming’ resembles 
the viewing experience of Sliding Doors. 


Diese Struktur erlaubt beispielsweise die Kreation einer einzigen linearen Geschichte, 
innerhalb dieser haben Benutzer die Möglichkeit, zwischen verschiedenen Perspektiven, 
Verläufen und Zuständen hin- und herzuwechseln. [emphasis added] (47) 


Sliding Doors clearly features more than one story strand (there is a nodal situ- 
ation with two continuations after all), the viewer has the possibility to switch 
between the two paths and is able to compare directly the ‘perspectives, pro- 
cesses and conditions’ of the parallel universes. Nevertheless, it is not a new 
FN architecture but a new mode of visual presentation. Bordwell points out the 
advantages for this mode, especially with regard to parallel developments in 
both continuations. 


Sliding Doors brings out parallels even more sharply by intercutting its alternative futures 
rather than presenting them seriatim: in one scene Helen is tended to by her friend Anna 
before she showers; in the following one, Jerry [the subtitles on the DVD spell his name 
Gerry; annotation added] ministers to the cut on her forehead before she takes a shower. 
The cleverest moments in this organization come when the two futures converge on [sic!] 
the same locale, so that in one scene, the bereft Helen drinks woozily at a bar while at a 
nearby table the happily ignorant Helen dines with the boyfriend who’s cheating on her. 
(“Film Futures”97) 


When the mutually exclusive paths are presented in seriatim the narrative has to 
switch back to a (chronological) earlier point in the narrative. This has lead Hank 
and others to interpret Lola, Blind Chance and Smoking/No Smoking as time-loop 
films instead of forking-path narratives. Especially Lola’s ability to ‘learn’ from 
her other runs seems to indicate a time-loop. This would lead to the assumption 
that these films do not only have uni-directional graphs (the last one taken) but 
also bi-directional graphs which lead back to a formerly visited situation. The 
graphs might lead back to a formerly visited situation but they are not ‘bidirec- 
tional’ in the way that it would be possible to switch from the nodal point back 
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into an already visited path. This is only possible in true database narratives as in 
Korsakow films for example. 

The question whether it is a time-loop or a forking-path plot can be eradicated 
by employing the visual presentation of parallel streaming. This also reveals the 
misunderstanding of Hank and others. Just because the futures are presented in 
seriatim does not make them a new kind of narrative architecture different from 
Bordwell’s forking path films. It is merely a different way of visual presentation 
but does not change the narrative architecture in itself. Accordingly Sliding Doors 
is one of Bordwell’s case studies among Lola Rennt and Blind Chance (cf. “Film 
Futures”). However, there is one difference with regard to contamination of the 
mutually exclusive paths. Lola seems to be able to learn from her former paths 
which can be indeed interpreted as a time-loop phenomenon. If Lola had not 
been in path one why would she be able to know what to with the gun in path 
two? 


Makers of forking-paths plots seem unable to resist contaminating one by another. At one 
moment in Sliding Doors, the heroine has an inkling of what is happening in the parallel 
story. Walking along the river with her friend, Anna, Helen seems to anticipate what’s hap- 
pening at the same moment in the other story, wherein her counterpart cheers on a team: 
‘Fairly weird. I knew there’d be a boat race going on in purple and white shirts.’ Shortly P1 
show how the film’s resolution depends on this kind of crosstalk between futures. (Bor- 
dwell, “Film Futures” 98-99) 


And indeed there is no time-travel involved in Sliding Doors. The contamination 
does not endanger the narrative architecture. It is not possible to interpret Sliding 
Doors as a time-loop film. Helen A is not learning from a former life as Helen B. The 
film indicates some divine afflatus similar to the third run of Lola (if we assume 
that Lola is not learning). A disambiguation with regard to a film’s narrative struc- 
ture is possible by employing parallel streaming. The contamination does not 
open an interpretative space for a possible switch in the narrative architecture 
but it merely stresses the proximity of the paths, parallel streaming. And indeed 
Bordwell’s forking-path principles work extremely well because of this proximity. 
The parallel mode though reduces the number of paths to a minimum of two, but 
it is still a FN. The contamination does not indicate some sort of sequentiality 
and therefore both continuations are just as likely as each other. The reduction of 
paths and the parallel presentation bind the narrative a lot closer to conventional 
storytelling in Hollywood cinema. Helen A and B are not so different from each 
other and invite the viewer to identify with the frail and not so frail heroine. It is 
essentially an initiation story from wallflower to independent woman who meets 
her true love (James) and a happy ending is also provided. It is a conventional 
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romantic comedy plot-wise.However, Bordwell is rightfully confused about the 
ending of each path: 


Both futures climax in Helen’s being taken to the hospital near death (through a fall down- 
stairs/ through being hit by a truck). In one plotline she dies, in the other she lives. Remark- 
ably, however, she dies in the romantic-comedy plot, and she lives in the melodrama plot. 
So the problem is: How to end the film? If we conclude Helen’s death, this would arbitrarily 
chop off the romance and punish someone who has not wronged anybody. As in Lola, there 
is a presumption in favor of a happy ending, preferably one in which she is united with 
James. But in the plotline in which Helen survives, she doesn’t even know who James is! 
How to arrange a consummatory ending? (“Film Futures”101) 


Sliding Doors repeatedly gives the answer to Bordwell’s question during the 
course of the film: ‘No one expects the Spanish Inquisition’. The tragic ending 
of the romantic comedy plot is exactly that, unexpected. Bordwell concludes 
that Helen B is the more mature character. She already knows about Gerry’s true 
nature and is able to embrace a relationship with James fully. 

I would like to disagree with Bordwell here. As we have already seen, FNs 
explode the conventions of narrative cinema through the introduction of at least 
one nodal situation. The metaphor of film as game is also prevalent. In Howitt’s 
movie the game is a game of chance. It does strongly resemble the structure of 
Blind Chance. Both alternative lives seem equally likely and it is by the moment 
of chance that Helen catches the train or not. However, just as all the other FNs 
broke the mould of Hollywood, so does Sliding Doors. Instead of a break away 
from the conventional story arch this film embraces the conventions of Holly- 
wood, but breaks with them at the end. The fact that the romantic heroine (witha 
Meg Ryan inspired haircut who was the most iconic romantic actress in the 1990s) 
dies is a clear potshot at Hollywood. The end of the second path also shows Helen 
and James while a country love song is played. It is an unusual song choice for 
such a British film and, indeed, Sliding Doors is a movie game in terms of genre. 
Openness is introduced by the sudden shock of Helen A’s death. It is a true FN 
not just because of its architecture, but also because it breaks with conventional 
Hollywood cinema. The Monty Python’s sketch refers to what we expect and the 
endings of Howitt’s film are not what we expected. 

The original Monty Python’s sketch results in the quintessence that the 
Spanish Inquisition would have been far more successful if they had asked ‘cake 
or death?’ Everyone would have chosen cake. Sliding Doors gives the viewer both. 
It is an ironic take on Hollywood and thereby the FN architecture enables a British 
film to distort an established genre into a Monty Python’s sketch. This is only pos- 
sible due to the narrative proximity of the story paths. It is not the most complex 
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FN, but the simplicity of it shows the effects even two alternate continuations can 
have on a conventional genre such as romantic comedy. 


2.3.5 The Big Crunch: Van Dormael’s Mr. Nobody 


Smoking/No Smoking features the most complex FN architecture in conventional 
motion pictures with multiple nodes and branches. The first node results in the 
Big Bang of the natrative universe, an ever-branching architecture which literally 
extends the narrative space (cf. Fig. 6). Sliding Doors, on the other hand, offers 
one node at the beginning with two continuations. The parallel streaming of both 
paths binds them closely together and limits the space between them. Eventually 
one alternative is eradicated from the story development and the viewer is left 
with only one alternative, it is the Big Crunch of FNs in film. 

What happens when parallel streaming is combined with an ever-branching 
architecture? How radical can FN architecture be in the medium of conventional 
film? This exact question is exemplified in Jaco van Dormael’s Mr Nobody from 
2009. A film that is both, the Big Bang and the Big Crunch of FNs at the same time. 
Either this movie is the ultimate filmic FN or it is shows us the medial threshold, 
the impossible line that cannot be crossed. Since this Belgian science-fiction film 
is not very well known, a short synopsis will be given.'*! 

The main character, Mr. Nobody (played by Jared Leto), tells the life story 
of Nemo Nobody (also played by Jared Leto). Mr. Nobody is 118 years old and 
about to die. He is the last mortal on Earth after the human race has achieved 
quasi-immortality. During the last days of his life, Mr. Nobody tells his story in 
incoherent segments to his psychiatrist and a young reporter. It remains unclear 
during the film which of his memories are ‘real’ and which are just potential 
developments that have not happened. He talks about his three loves and about 
his parent’s divorce. The segments centre on the three main moments in his 
life: Nemo at age 9, 16 and 34. The storylines are interwoven with each other 
and the plot does not follow the conventional uni-linear development found 
in most films. The film features an arborescent structure with three main con- 
tinuations. But the nodal situations and the exclusiveness of the continuations 
remain ambiguous. Although the movie is not told in chronological order, it tells 
Nemo’s story, and all the possible continuations, from his birth until his death. 
In fact, the film even shows Nemo before he was born. It is explained in the 
film that children know everything that will happen in their lives before they 


141 Unfortunately there is no secondary literature for this film. 
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are born. Nemo, somehow, was born with complete knowledge about his own 
life path. Before he is born, he has to choose his parents. At the age of 9 his 
parents’ divorce and Nemo has to decide with whom he wants to live. This is the 
original nodal situation of the film and takes place, just like in Blind Chance, at 
a railway station. His mother leaves on a train, while his father remains at the 
station. In one continuation, Nemo catches the train and stays with his mother, 
in the other continuation Nemo misses the train and stays from then on with his 
father. In the path that follows Nemo and his mother, he lives with her and her 
new partner, Harry. This continuation is presented as ‘edge A from node 1’ in fig. 
7. Nemo falls in love with Harry’s daughter Anna. In one scene Nemo is sitting on 
a beach and Anna runs over to him and asks him whether he wants to go swim- 
ming with her and her friends. A new nodal situation is established here referred 
to as ‘nodal situation 2’ in fig. 7. In one continuation from there he refuses to 
go swimming. Nemo’s harsh answer is misinterpreted by Anna and they do not 
become a couple. Many years later, Nemo meets Anna at a train station with 
her two children. They recognize each other but part again. This is referred to 
as ‘edge A from node 2’ in the graphic. In the second continuation from node 2, 
Nemo tells Anna that he cannot swim and she stays with him at the beach. They 
become lovers. When their parents separate, however, Anna has to go to New 
York with her father and Nemo remains in Canada with his mother. They lose 
touch. Years later they meet again at a train station and immediately resume 
their relationship. Because of some unfortunate circumstances Nemo misses a 
date with Anna and she remains untraceable from there on. He continues to live 
a life in solitude. This is presented as ‘edge B from node 2’. 

The other main storyline that develops from the original nodal situation 
shows Nemo’s life with his father. This is referred to as ‘edge B from node 1’ in the 
graphic. Nemo’s father becomes an invalid and his son takes care of him. Nemo 
becomes an introverted teenager who writes science-fiction stories. At a party 
he meets a young girl, Elise, and falls in love with her. In front of Elise’s house 
a third nodal situation is introduced (‘nodal situation 3’). In one continuation 
Nemo witnesses Elise and her boyfriend. He leaves frustrated on this motorcycle. 
He slips on a leaf, crashes and moved to a hospital where he remains in a state 
of paralysis. This is referred to as ‘edge A from node 3’. In the second continu- 
ation from node three (‘edge B from node 3’), Nemo talks to Elise at her house. 
Elise and Nemo get married later on, although Elise is still in love with her former 
boyfriend. A new nodal situation is established on the return from the wedding. 
In one continuation Elise dies in a car accident (‘nodal situation 4’). Nemo keeps 
her ashes since he had promised her to spread them on Mars. He does so later on. 
On the spaceship he meets Anna. Of course, this Anna does not know Nemo. The 
spaceship crashes and both die (‘edge A from node 4’). In the second continua- 
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tion from node four, Nemo does not fly to Mars. He meets Anna, nevertheless, at 
the funeral of his ex-boss (‘edge B from node 4’). In a different continuation from 
node three, Nemo and Elise return safely from their wedding. They have three 
children but their marriage is unhappy. Elise leaves Nemo in the end (‘edge C from 
node 3’). In a continuation from node three, Elise rejects Nemo and he marries 
the first girl that will dance with him at a party instead (‘edge D from node 3’). 
He marries a girl called Jean. They have two children and Nemo becomes a very 
successful entrepreneur. However, their marriage is very unhappy and Nemo is 
bored of his comfortable life. Therefore he decides to make every future decision 
dependent on the flipping of a coin. This leads to his death since he gets mistaken 
for a different person and is killed by two hitmen and buried in the woods. In 
another storyline, that seems to be unconnected to the three main plots described 
so far, a 34 year old Nemo is in a strange world that is shaped by argyle patterns. 
Following instructions that he finds accidentally, he ends up in an abandoned 
house, where he comes across a video. In the video, a 118 year old Nemo explains 
to him that he (the 34 year old Nemo) does not exist. This continuation is referred 
to as ‘meta edge’ in fig.7. 

The chronological ending of all paths taken is Nemo’s death at age 118, which 
is set in the future. Before his death he tells the journalist that they both do not 
exist. They are just imaginations of a nine year old boy at a railway station who 
cannot decide whether he wants to stay with his mother or father. The film jumps 
back to young Nemo who chooses a third way. Instead of catching the train or 
remaining with his father, he follows a perpendicular road, away from both 
parents. This is presented as ‘edge C from node 1’. He blows a leaf into the air. 
This leaf resembles the one his father slid on, when he met his mother, and the 
one that led to the motorcycle accident in edge A from node 3. 

The narrative switches back to the 118 year old Nemo who is about to die. At 
the precise moment of his death the expansion of the universe starts. It reverts 
and time begins to reverse itself. The second law of thermodynamics, entropy, 
is inverted and time becomes bi-directional, reversible. Although this film ques- 
tions concepts like reality and fiction, I would like to reduce an analysis of the 
film with regard to FNs by providing the following illustration: 
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Fig. 7: FN Architecture of Mr. Nobody 


The film features both parallel streaming technique and a broad forking path 
architecture. For the sake of orientation the two main nodal situations in Nemo’s 
life shall be the focus of this analysis. The most important and recurring situation 
of the film is Nemo’s decision whether he wants to stay with his mother or with 
his father (‘node 1’). The nodal situation is a sequence of shots as in Blind Chance, 
Lola Rennt and Sliding Doors. Nemo manages to catch the train to be with his 
mother (‘edge A’). In the second path his father yells his name, Nemo looks back 
and his shoe-lace rips. He loses the shoe and is unable to catch the hand of his 
mother. Nemo stays with his father in Britain (‘edge B’). The first node employs 
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a mechanism that is typically built into the original nodal situation in FN films: 
little differences in timing have major influences of the development of each story 
path. Young Nemo does not make a conscious choice whether he wants to stay 
with his father or his mother. The difference in timing is caused by an external 
principle, here the rip of his shoe lace. This corresponds to a filmic staging of the 
butterfly effect. The reason for the delay in time is external (the film explains that 
the company that made Nemo’s shoes bought cheaper shoelaces in edge B than A; 
this is made visible to the viewer by a flashback and is not known to Nemo). The 
result can be interpreted as divine intervention. Nemo’s father met his mother 
when he slipped on a fallen leaf. This unlikely incident led him to the assump- 
tion that their meeting was meant to be. The prologue of the movie explains this 
phenomenon as “pigeon superstition”: 


A pigeon is placed in a box containing a button and a window, behind which some food is 
hidden. When the pigeon presses the button and the window goes up, the pigeon can take 
the food. Like most living creatures, the pigeon quickly associates the pressing of the lever 
and the reward. But when a timer releases the seed automatically every 20 seconds, every 
20 seconds, the pigeon wonders: What did I do to deserve this? If it was flapping its wings at 
the time, it’ll continue to flap, convinced that its actions have a decisive influence on what 
happens. We call this ‘pigeon superstition’. (Mr Nobody, 00:02:35) 


As was exemplified in all other FNs discussed so far, the prologue contains the 
rules of the game of the film. In this case all characters apart from Nemo do not 
have complete knowledge of their futures and therefore employ the principle of 
‘pigeon superstition’. This is essentially what a viewer experiences when watch- 
ing a movie. The viewer only sees a chain of events. Retrospectively it seems as 
if this chain is a result of cause and effect. It could not have been any other ways 
since no alternative is shown in conventional films. This causality is deduced 
from the association of shots and sequences. The serial presentation of moving 
pictures leads the viewer to assume that there is a causal linkage. This is merely 
an illusion. The game of the film is to break with this concept of narrative, which 
immediately links Van Dormael’s film to the concept of art cinema by the likes of 
Greenaway or Robbe-Grillet. 

Let us go back to the architecture of this movie. The initial nodal situation 
leads to a second one. Nemo remembers a picture from his past. Three girls Anna 
(red dress), Elise (blue) and Jeanne (yellow) are sitting on a green bench and 
Nemo says hello to each one of them (Mr Nobody, 00:22:27). Each continuation 
will reunite him with one of the girls. Although this is not a nodal situation that 
is immediately played out (and therefore not a conventional node such as the 
train scene), it contains the potential of all of Nemo’s possible futures. The image 
indicates that Nemo can make a choice. He will end up with one of the three girls 
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in each future. This choice, however, seems to be illusory, since each path that 
leads him to a future with one of the three girls is paved with events on which 
Nemo has no influence. However, Nemo seems to be aware of all of his possible 
futures and these are contained in this image of the three girls on the bench. Bor- 
dwell’s second principle: ‘the fork is signposted’, is visually prominent through 
the bold use of colour for each of the girls. Anna is wearing a red dress and all 
scenes with her usually feature the colour red, Elise is wearing a blue dress and 
Jean a yellow one. This colour code remains during the film and helps the viewer 
to understand the connections of the incoherent narrative threads. They provide 
visual guidance. 

Although Bordwell’s second principle can be exemplified here, the narrative 
cannot be analyzed adequately with regard to his ‘film futures’ concepts. This is 
due to the fact that Mr Nobody explodes the boundaries between filmic condi- 
tional and filmic reality. This is especially relevant concerning the paths of Nemo 
and Jeanne and Nemo and Elise. For Nemo as a focalizer, both story strands blur 
into each other and he becomes extremely disoriented about his own situation. 
These paths emerge both from Nemo’s decision to stay with his father in the first 
nodal situation. Both story strands run parallel and intersect each other. This 
is shown seriatim and with parallel streaming technique. The disorientation of 
Nemo is also becoming the disorientation of the viewer. This disorientation is 
a result of the combination of forking path structure, a contamination between 
logically exclusive story strands and the use of parallel streaming technique. Par- 
allel streaming always suggests proximity of the paths and using it for more than 
two paths results in a logical entanglement that can hardly be comprehended by 
the viewer. 

If Sliding Doors used parallel streaming to follow the conventional story arch 
of Hollywood pictures to strengthen the immersion in the film and the emotional 
effects on the viewer, Mr Nobody does the opposite. There is no reduction of story 
strands but an explosion. And parallel streaming is used to do away with the 
‘pigeon superstition’ of the viewer to make room for staging ‘openness’. It is a 
mind game in the Elsaessian sense. It is a film that tries to convey the simulation 
of counterfactual thinking into the most dominant medium of all. This opens a 
space for potentiality in the mind of the viewer and in the mind of the protago- 
nist. Nemo’s full knowledge about his futures and his ability to experience all of 
them at the same time contradicts Thompon’s and Field’s narrative architecture 
and exchanges it for a ‘potential’ architecture. As long as the story follows time’s 
arrow from the initial node onwards, it is a Big Bang of the filmic narrative. Fur- 
thermore, the contradictory developments of the story strands make any identifi- 
cation with Nemo Nobody impossible. Again, the FN architecture challenges any 
narrative technique employed in conventional filmmaking. 


‘Runnin’ — 123 


The intertwining of narratives and the Big Bang narrative architecture is 
explained within the film through a popular science show by a 34 year old Nemo 
(this Nemo belongs to ‘node 4 edge B’): 


What was there before the Big Bang? Well, you see, there was no before because before 
the Big Bang, time did not exist. Time is a result of the expansion of the universe itself, but 
what’ll happen when the universe has finished expanding and the movement is reversed? 
What’ll be the nature of time? If string theory is correct, the universe possesses nine spatial 
dimensions, and one temporal dimension. Now we can imagine that in the beginning, all 
the dimensions were twisted together and during the Big Bang, three spatial dimensions, 
the ones that we know as height, width and depth, and one temporal dimension, what we 
know as time, were deployed. The other six remained miniscule, wound up together. Now, 
if we live in a universe of wound dimensions, how do we distinguish between illusion and 
reality? Time, as we know it, is a dimension we experience only in one direction. But what 
if one of the additional dimensions wasn’t spatial, but temporal? (Mr. Nobody, 00:20:40) 


This film is trying to do exactly that. It is trying to create a narrative in a temporal 
medium that does not succumb to our perception of time (and reality) as uni-lin- 
ear, but wants to expand this idea by proposing a universe of wound dimensions. 
Generally speaking this would qualify Mr. Nobody as an extreme case of FNs in 
film since the continuations from the nodal situations are not logically sepa- 
rated in mutually exclusive story strands but twisted into each other. In filmic 
entropy” the chaos established cannot be brought back to order. The film does 
converge into one single character and one set location in the future. Mr Nobody 
is 118 years old. He is the last mortal and supposed to retell the story of his life. 
His recollection is however a multitude of paths taken. 

The interviewer therefore rightfully asks the 118 year old Nemo at the end of 
the film: 


“Everything you say is contradictory. You can’t have been in one place and another at the 
same time” 
Nemo: “You mean to say, we have to make choices” 


142 Apart from string theory the second principle of thermodynamics known as entropy is also 
established as a meta-commentary in the film: “Why does cigarette smoke never go back into 
the cigarette? Why do molecules spread away from each other? Why does a spilled drop of ink 
never reform? Because the universe moves towards a state of dissipation. That is the principle 
of entropy. The tendency of the universe to evolve toward a state of increasing disorder. The 
principle of entropy is related to the arrow of time. A result of the expansion of the universe. But 
what will happen when gravitational forces counter-balance the forces of expansion? Or if the 
energy of the quantum void proves too weak? At that moment, the universe might enter its phase 
of contraction. The Big Crunch. So what’ll become of time? Will it reverse? No one knows the 
answer” (Mr Nobody, 01:48:59) 
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Interviewer: “All those lives, which one is the right one” 

Nemo: “Each of these lives is the right one. Every path is the right path. Everything could 
have been anything else and will have just as much meaning. Tennessee Williams. But you 
are too young for that” (Mr Nobody, 02:00:20) 


This film is playing with the conventions of forking-path narrative films as the old 
Nemo is basically supposed to give a retrospective summary of a complex FN. Yet, 
but to retell the story in a causally linked, uni-linear way is impossible. Bordwell’s 
folk psychology does not work anymore. The radicality of this FN does not just 
challenge the mediality of film, but it challenges the concept of narrative itself. 
Mr Nobody shows that radical FNs can be experienced but they cannot be made 
sense of in terms of a unified retrospective story. All paths chosen are equally 
true. 


Interviewer: “You cannot be dead and still alive. You can’t not exist. Is there are life after 
death” 

Nemo: “After death? How can you be so sure, you even exist. Neither do I. We only live in the 
imagination of a nine year old child. We are imagined by a nine year old child. Faced with 
an impossible choice” (Mr Nobody, 02:00:27) 


Although it is possible to link Mr Nobody to other mind-game films in the Elsaes- 
sian term (or the Jahrausian ‘Bewusstseinsfilme’), which means that the entire 
story is in the filmic conditional stemming from the mind of one character - it 
would be hard to prove that a nine year old Nemo (from ‘node 1 edge C’) is capable 
of give a lecture on ‘pigeon superstition, entropy, the Big Crunch or even string 
theory’ as his 34 year old alter ego (from ‘node 4 edge B’) does. With regard to the 
film this can be only explained by assuming that, indeed, Nemo Nobody did come 
to earth with the entire knowledge about all his possible futures as suggested in 
the heavenly sequence which is supposed to have happened before his birth: 


I remember a time, a long time before my birth when I was with them who were not yet born. 
When we are not born yet we know everything. Everything that will happen. When it’s your 
time the angels of oblivion place a finger on your mouth. It leaves a mark on the upper lip. It 
means that you have forgotten everything but the angels missed me. (Mr Nobody, 00:12:44) 


This knowledge enables Nemo to foresee all of his possible futures at once. But 
because he does have complete knowledge of the degree of consequence of his 
choice, it is impossible for him to choose. 


[Nemo 118 years]: “In chess it is called Zugzwang when the only viable move is not to move” 
(Mr Nobody 02:01:37) 
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Like all FNs Mr Nobody has allusions to games, too (for example, alea: the 
flipping of the coin determines the death of Nemo (‘node 3 edge D’)). But just 
like Mr Nobody challenges the concept of uni-linear storytelling, since time is 
unhinged, the film also explodes the notion of game. This film is like playing 
a game in which the player, the protagonist, already knows all the outcomes. 
A choice under complete information is no choice at all if all the outcomes are 
equally bad. Then there is only Zugzwang. 

Just like in Smoking/No Smoking all possible paths stem from one nodal situ- 
ation (the train scene) and converge in the future (his death). The paths (or roads) 
in the middle open a Bakhtinian chronotope. 


The chronotope of the road is both a point of new departures and a place for events to find 
their denouement. Time, as it were, fuses together with space and flows in it (forming the 
road); this is the source of the rich metaphorical expansion on the image of the road as a 
course: ‘the course of a life’ ‘to set out on a new course,’ ‘the course of history’ and so on; 
varied and multileveled are the ways in which road is turned into a metaphor, but its funda- 
mental pivot is the flow of time. (Bakhtin 17) 


Many trajectories are possible through this, but it is all confined within the limits 
of Nemo’s birth and death. Birth and death are nodal situations for Mr Nobody, 
since they both consist of all the possible futures and pasts. When Mr. Nobody 
dies at the age of 118, time reverses due to the Big Crunch and he is therefore able 
to relive all his former lives. 

“The Big Crunch is only one possible scenario of the end of time. Others are 
the Big Whimper, the Big Rip, The Big Freeze, the Big Brake and the Big Lurch” 
(Musser 58) 

The Big Crunch is described by George Musser as follows: 


The Big Crunch: Das große Zermalmen 

Die Gravitation verlangsamt die Expansion des Weltalls, bis sie ganz zum Stillstand kommt 
und sich dann sogar umkehrt. Das Universum zieht sich zusammen und endet schließlich 
in einer Singularität, in der auch die Zeit endet. Diese frühere Lieblingsprognose der Kos- 
mologen hat an Plausibilität verloren: Die Materie ist zu dünn verteilt, um als ausreichende 
Expansionsbremse zu wirken; und eine unbekannte Energieform, die Dunkle Energie, 
scheint die Expansion sogar noch zu beschleunigen. (58) 


Although scientifically not plausible, Mr Nobody uses this idea to equalize birth 
and death, existence and non-existence. Birth and death as nodal situations 
are also linked through the use of colour. The unborn Nemo is shown in a white 
environment and the dying Nemo also lives in a white surrounding. Since white 
contains all colours of the visible spectrum, this is also the function of the first 
and the last nodal situation. Everything is possible in these nodal situations. 
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They contain the not yet actualized potentiality for all the continuations that 
are shown in the film. Mr Nobody is the embodiment of the nodal situation, the 
colour white that still holds all possible colours. Mr. Nobody is a filmic metaphor 
of Schrédinger’s cat, he is always both at the same time: alive and dead. 


To better understand the far-reaching implications of such a revelation, it helps to examine 
an experiment proposed by physicist Erwin Schrödinger. In this experiment, a cat is placed 
in a locked room with a sealed vial or poison and some kind of mechanism from breaking 
the vial. Triggering the apparatus is a particle detector that measures the velocity of an 
electron. If the speed is above a certain value, the apparatus is activated and the cat dies. If 
it is below that value, the apparatus is not triggered and the cat survives. A single electron 
is sent into the detector, but, since no observation has taken place, no specific value is 
established. It merely inhabits an indeterminate range of possible velocities and, as a result, 
the cat inhabits an indeterminate range between ‘aliveness’ and ‘deadness’. It is only when 
someone enters the room to determine the reading that the cat could be said to be properly 
dead or alive. The cat’s wave function collapses into a ‘live’ or ‘dead’ state upon the moment 
of observation. 


In 1957, Hugh Everett proposed a theory of wave function collapse that had far-reaching 
implications for classical notions of time and space. His theory, known as the ‘Many Worlds 
Interpretation of Quantum Mechanics’, proposes the idea that, rather than collapsing upon 
observation, the wave function splits. [...] Applying this theory to Schrödinger’s experiment: 
once a person enters the room to discern the result of the experiment, the wave function 
splits in two, and he finds himself in either of two distinct realities, [...]. 


Time has forked, with the observer setting out on one of the paths. Note that there are now 
two copies of the observer. The replica experiences the alternative outcome of the experi- 
ment. To him, this alternative result is the one reality [...]. Each is unaware that the split has 
taken place. 


[...] On this theory, formerly linear time becomes a labyrinth of forked paths, in which each 
choice, each interaction with the physical world leads to a different possible reality. (Broad) 


Unlike the observer in the experiment, Nemo is aware of all possible choices; he 
is the cat not the observer. By being able to choose all paths at the same time, he 
refuses to make a definite choice. By being able to relive life again and by making 
all possible choices, the individual decision becomes void. An infinite potential in 
a node with full information equals infinite nodal power. However, a Future Nar- 
rative is still a human way to simulate openness in a human mind set. All choices 
are never possible for a human. This is why the protagonist is Mr Nobody. He is 
impossible. 

The initial nodal situation is performed following time’s arrow. This is a uni- 
directional edge. That is the reason why the decisions in real life are important. 
It is not possible to reverse time’s arrows. In the case of Mr Nobody, time’s arrow 
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gets reversed. A uni-directional edge becomes bi-directional. In conventional 
films the death of the protagonist nullifies all possible alternatives. Death is 
the opposite of a nodal situation. There is no continuation from then onwards. 
By making time’s arrow a bi-directional edge, the protagonist in Mr Nobody is 
locked in a gigantic time-loop with infinite potentiality. Therefore no decision 
has any meaning with regard to its importance for future consequences. If all 
choices can be made and time is infinitely looped then this nullifies the con- 
sequences of each decision. Consequently, this film does not even have a real 
protagonist. When he can be everybody he is nobody. He is Mr Nobody. This film 
symbolizes the ultimate threshold of FNs in film. It is both the Big Bang and the 
Big Crunch of FNs. 

However, there is still hope for the viewer’s cling to pigeon superstition, since 
the film ends with the dying Nemo speaking the words ‘Anna, Anna’. He did make 
a choice or he is about to make a choice and it has to be the girl, of course, whose 
name can be read forth and backwards. A bi-directional name, so to speak. A 
temporal medium relies on the temporality of its content. A FN in film can stage 
openness, but it can never go beyond the uni-linearity of the medium itself. If a 
film displays such an impossible array of futures, as Mr Nobody, it surpasses the 
human’s perception of time. It is what Jamie Bianco termed ‘techno-cinema’. A 
cinema for a post-human experience this will be discussed in the last chapter of 
this book. Mr. Nobody exemplifies where the boundaries are in terms of radicality 
of the FN concept for films. 


2.3.6 Game Over? - Jones’ Source Code 


Mr. Nobody showed us the power of bi-directional edges. In this film, these edges 
are situated on the very outskirts of the narrative and create an infinite time- 
loop between the beginning and the end of space-time. Jones’ recent film Source 
Code from 2011 employs this structure on a more basic level. The main charac- 
ter, Colter Stevens, is able to access a world simulator of a past event’? by the 
use of a quantum simulator. The architecture of the film is that of a time-loop 
structure, not unlike Groundhog Day, the most famous time-loop film of all. Those 
movies usually fall in to the genre of time-travel films. The features of this genre 
are summed up by Elisa Pezzotta as follows. 


143 Aarseth interpreted this part of the film as a generating device of a chronotope in which dif- 
ferent run throughs or paths are possible until Stevens finds the bomb on the train. 
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There are films in which time becomes the film’s very theme and subject matter, and which 
challenge our everyday conception of time. This happens mostly in narratives that present 
alternative or counterfactual history and in time-travel films. Counterfactual history occurs 
when a story is dominated by different versions of the same protagonist and these alter egos 
occupy another, parallel reality which, however, occurs in the same time-space. If the alter 
egos occupy a different time, but the same space, we have a time-travel narrative. (ibid.) 


This has effects for what is perceived as ‘time’ for the characters in the story- 
world, but also for how time is to be interpreted by the viewer. Pezzotta explains 
the different time-layers and I will use her concept for the analysis of Source Code. 


Three principles link the fabula and the syuzhet: time; space; and narrative logic, which 
mostly refers to causality. The arrangement of the events in the plot, in terms of order, dura- 
tion and frequency, can aid or prevent the construction of the narrative logic and the story 
time. The plot time is the time that a film takes to present a story, and the story time is the 
time of what is represented by a film. Sometimes, the story time is insufficient to under- 
stand the story and to solve its logical paradoxes. For example, in counterfactual history it 
is usually possible to reconstruct the story time from the plot, but there are films, such as 
Groundhog Day (Harold Ramis, 1993), in which another time variable, personal time, needs 
to be introduced and analysed, [...]. In order to analyse such films, I argue that personal time 
needs to be studied together with plot and story time. (ibid.) 


Indeed, Pezzotta’s analysis of ‘personal time’ for Groundhog Day emphasizes the 
idea why multi-linear narratives in film are not necessarily time-loop films. There 
are forking-path narratives that feature no sign of contamination between the par- 
allel universes. Unlike Phil in Groundhog Day, the main character in, for example, 
Blind Chance is unaware of the switch of the narrative back to a former nodal situ- 
ation. In time-loop films, on the other hand, the protagonist serves as unifying 
consciousness of the plot development. This, of course, has consequences for the 
different layers of time of the film. Time’s arrow might be looped and transforms 
into a bi-directional edge but only with regard to story time. The personal time, 
however, of the protagonist is perceived as a sequence. 


Indeed, there are cases in which a character is aware of the existence of his or her alter egos 
and of other parallel realities, as in Groundhog Day and Butterfly Effect. In these films, the 
story time is insufficient to comprehend the story. The personal time of the character who 
knows that there are other parallel realities is different from the story time of the other 
characters. Therefore, for the protagonist, each parallel reality does not develop in the 
same story time: it is as if the parallel realities were not parallel, but almost ‘consecutive’ or 
‘superimposed’, because they influence each other. (ibid.) 


In Phil’s mind the continuations are sequentially organized. Continuation one 
is followed by continuation two and so on. However, this does not affect the 
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integrity of the nodal situation. All continuations are already contained in the 
original nodal situation. Time-loop films add a new qualitative element to FNs in 
films, but the architecture of them is essentially the same. The nodal situation in 
Groundhog Day already contains all the continuations, although just as potential. 
Phil might not be able from the start to access the full potential of the nodal situ- 
ation but that has nothing to do with the nodal power of the situation. The nodal 
power is always set atits maximum. The film just shows how it unfolds by making 
Phil the unifying consciousness. 

I would like to emphasize the difference between the formerly discussed 
films and time-loop movies again, since it must be clear why both genres feature 
FNs. In forking-path films, like Resnais’ Smoking/No Smoking, the protagonists 
are unaware of the parallel developments of the story. In Groundhog Day Phil is 
conscious of the repetition. He is therefore able to ‘learn’ from his past. This is, of 
course, only possible since he has identified the different continuations as mutu- 
ally exclusive. Otherwise he would (falsely) believe that he would live through day 
x+1, x+2 and so on, and not re-live the same day. 

This results in Phil being more skilled, experienced and knowledgeable in 
each repetition with a difference. Although in his case this does not necessar- 
ily result in success. Thompson counts 42 repeats of the same day (136). Thomp- 
son also uses Ramis’ movie to exemplify the four partite story arch of Hollywood 
films: the setup (‘what if there is no tomorrow? ‘), complicating actions (‘no con- 
sequences, no hangovers’), development (‘Rita’s ideal man’) and climax (‘the best 
day of my life’) (cf. 131-54). The uni-linear development of the story arch follows 
the logic of conventional movies, which denies the idea of FN in film as breaking 
the chains of conventional story telling. Even Sliding Doors had an ironic take on 
the inevitable happy end. With regard to Groundhog Day there is only one pos- 
sible ending, which is happy. The time-loop cannot fork but it can lead back to 
former nodes. The ending, however, is definite. 

Source Code is also features a time-loop on a hypodiegetic level, but with a 
second nodal situation at the end of the film on the diegetic level of filmic reality. 


When decorated soldier Captain Colter Stevens (Jake Gyllenhaal) wakes up in the body of 
an unknown man, he discovers he’s part of a mission to find the bomber of a Chicago com- 
muter train. In an assignment unlike any he’s ever known, he learns he’s part of a govern- 
ment experiment called the Source Code, a program that enables him to cross over into 
another man’s identity in the last 8 minutes of his life. With a second, much larger target 
threatening to kill millions in downtown Chicago, Colter re-lives the incident over and over 
again, gathering clues each time, until he can solve the mystery of who is behind the bombs 
and prevent the next attack. (Summit) 
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The film plays on the first half of the story with Perlmutter’s concept of the 
Owl Creek Syndrome, which is mainly used, in what Perlmutter calls Trance Films, 
to reflect the traumatic consequences of a dying mind. One of the most famous 
examples in that context is Lyne’s Jacob’s Ladder. 


Trance films also called trauma memory films [sic!] make use of dreams and memories 
to express the tension between remembering and repressing an unacceptable past. The 
repression often takes a neuro-pathological form, in that the films tend to be driven by char- 
acters with either hysterical transference (such as a exchange of personalities) or a psycho- 
logical ailment - amnesia, muteness, paralysis. They hide behind these psychic maladies 
in an effort to seek a new identity or escape into alternate selves (a desire that often gets 
expressed by serialization — successive what-if scenarios, parallel worlds, multiple outcome 
narratives). (Perlmutter 125) 


Trance films feature the presented alternate realities as true mind-games of the 
protagonist. Therefore they are not real but fantasies of an unreliable narrator 
told in the filmic conditional. Perlmutter calls this kind of narrative technique, 
in which the main character imagines in the last moments of his/her life, the 
‘Owl Creek syndrome’. This is referring to the famous story by Ambrose Bierce ‘An 
Occurence at Owl Creek Bridge’, in which a soldier, Peyton Farquhar, is sentenced 
to death by hanging from Owl Creek Bridge. He miraculously escapes and experi- 
ences odd events on his journey back to his wife. However, at the end of the story 
it turns out that Farquhar never escaped. The mysterious journey home was just 
an illusion of his dying mind (cf. 127). 

The chronotope ‘train’ in Source Code has a double Owl Creek effect: The 
train is just an illusion of the dying mind of one of his passengers, Sean Fentress, 
into which Colter Stevens gets transported via quantum computing and software 
called “Source Code”. But the real Colter also ‘died’ during an army mission and 
only his brain is kept alive. Therefore his mind can be transported via “Source 
Code” software into the past, into the body of Sean Fentress. On the train he has 
only eight minutes to find the bomb and to identify the terrorist who planned 
the attack. This recurring rerun of the same situation is a time-loop and Colter 
behaves like a player/character in a video game of the agön kind. His personal 
time is moving forward although he is caught in a time-loop. 

However, unlike most trance films, Source Code is a utopia since the film has 
two happy endings. Colter’s ‘winning’ of the game enables the ‘Source Code’ to 
establish itself (and thereby Colter’s consciousness) permanently in the mind of 
his alter ego Sean Fentress. When Colter returns to the nodal situation for a last 
time, he manages to find the bomb and arrest the terrorist. In this continuation 
the train does not explode after eight minutes have passed and, in an alternate 
reality, Sean/Colter lives on. This introduces a bifurcation that leads to continua- 
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tions that are on different diegetic levels. There is now Sean/Colter in the ‘Source 
Code storyworld’ and a Colter in the ‘real’ storyworld, in which he is clinically 
dead and only his brain is kept alive. 


Diese nicht-katastrophale Wendung ist kein konventionelles Happy ending. Es wird subtil 
eingeleitet nach dem Ende der normalerweise tödlichen Achtminutensequenz. Sean hat mit 
einem größeren Geldbetrag den anfangs noch fälschlicherweise verdächtigten Comedian 
dazu gebracht, das Zugabteil zu unterhalten. Er und Christina küssen sich. Dann werden 
der Kuss des Paars und das Lachen des Publikums als Bild eingefroren. Jetzt könnte der 
Film zu Ende sein, Goodwin mit ihrem glücklichen Namen hat die Lebensfunktionen des 
Captains abgeschaltet, der Patient als Held findet sein glückliches Ende. Dann aber läuft 
der Film weiter. Sean und Christina haben eine Zukunft. Sie spielt in einer Parallelwelt. 
Der Regisseur Duncan Jones hat diese Option des Helden am ‚Scheideweg’ (Bordwell) als 
wichtige Lösung für seinen Gedankenspielfilm bezeichnet: ‘Obviously in that final passage, 
that final source code where Colter has gone off to that parallel reality and has stopped the 
train from going off, we now existin a new reality where because the train was never blown 
up, he was never sent on the mission in the first place, so he must still exist in the facility 
where [his military handler] Goodwin is. That is the same Goodwin in this parallel reality 
who receives the email he sends from the train. I love the paradox of that ending, which was 
why I was so keen that was part of the film’ (Braun 6-7) 


Michael Braun also analyzes Source Code with regard to Bordwell’s seven prin- 
ciples and proofs that they can be applied (cf. ibid.). The film does not introduce 
anything new to FN in terms of forking-path structures or time-loops. By combin- 
ing both of them, however, this film does indeed become a FN that is qualitatively 
different from the former case studies, not only because of the time-loop on the 
hypodiegetic level but because of the bifurcation into mutually exclusive continu- 
ations after the last run. 

The FN architecture is not the only similarity between Source Code and the 
formerly discussed case studies. The train as a symbol for the medium film is also 
used. In this case, however, this symbol has a different quality. Since the train 
was created digitally by using CGI'* technique this has a consequence for its 
symbolic value. It is no longer the movie that propels the human forward into the 
direction the train or the medium chooses (in this case with catastrophic conse- 
quences, it is a very short film and at the end everybody dies) - it is a video game. 
And video games enable a choice for the player. Depending on his performance 
the game does not end - when it is played perfectly. And Colter plays it perfectly, 
so he can enter the next level: a parallel reality. The introduction of a nodal situ- 
ation in this particular case not only challenges the mediality of film, but trans- 
forms it into something new. The virtual becomes actual. 


144 Short for ‘computer-generated imagery’. 
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With regard to the concept of authority this film also manages to critically 
discuss it by crossing the threshold of the Lacanian imaginary into the symbolic. 
Colter is caught in a patriarchal society: the rigidly organized army structure. His 
death disrupts his position in that hierarchy. He is falling out of the order, which 
is also mirrored in the fact that Colter and his father had an argument just before 
he died. He is dislocated from the hierarchy of father and son, army and soldier. 
Logically the film starts with Colter being in some kind of capsule and a woman’s 
face talking to him. Of course, this immediately associates with the dependency 
of fetus and mother (note as well that Colter’s real body seems to be protected 
from the world in some sort of mechanical womb). Without his mother, Goodwin, 
Colter is unable to communicate with the world. His life literally depends on her. 
Goodwin, however, has to obey to orders of her superior, a man, of course, who 
initiated the project and who wrote the Source Code software for it. He wrote the 
language of the program, he is the representation of the law-of-the-father. Colter 
can live in this symbolic realm, but when he decides to disobey the rules and to 
return to the train sequence, even after his mission is done (this also only works 
because Goodwin’s motherly feelings gain the upper hand), he transforms the 
Source Code and it becomes part of himself. Thereby he escapes the law of Good- 
win’s superior. He creates a new world for himself in which he sets his own rules. 
This, of course, is only possible by the opening of the narrative structure. This 
happens because of the nodal situation that concludes in two mutually exclusive 
paths: the world of Sean and the world of Colter. The promise of this FN narrative 
is that all authority can be subverted and transformed into something new when 
access is given to a nodal situation. Source Code thereby exemplifies the promise 
of video games and other interactive narratives — there is no ‘game over’, you 
can always choose another continuation. The authority that is challenged here is 
again a medial one, but also with a sideswipe to patriarchal structures that do not 
allow for individual choice. It is in some way thematically linked to Blind Chance, 
which problematizes the father position in the same way. 

Source Code can be seen as the final result of all the work mechanics of FNs 
in film, since the highlighted artificiality of the film’s aesthetics and the hero, a 
US army pilot, visually relate Source Code to recent video games such as Modern 
Warfare 2. The train chronotope easily compares to the reality of a platform game 
in which a player can re-enter the same situation until he manages to complete 
the level and moves on. And this is exactly what happens in Jones’ film. Colter 
levels up - the next level is a parallel reality in which he lives on. It is the reversal 
of the ‘Owl Creek syndrome’ because Colter’s dying mind actually creates a new 
reality. In Jones’ film contamination between these two is employed to disambig- 
uate the fact that both story strands are equally ‘real’ with regard to the diegetic 
reality of the film. Introducing a FN structure enables the protagonist of a trance 
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film to achieve a happy ending. Again the introduction of a nodal situation breaks 
the mould even of this subgenre of mind-game films. 

The rules of the ‘train chronotope’® (find the bomb in 8 minutes, get the girl 
and arrest the terrorist) do not just equal the architecture of a conventional video 
game but also its visual aesthetics. Set between the reality of an army base and 
the perfect alternate reality of Sean and Christina, the film is eerily perfect. Even 
the weather forecast on the train’s information screen is always good (and as we 
know from Groundhog Day and Mr Nobody, never trusts the weatherman because 
a complex dynamic system such as the weather is unpredictable). Colter is set in 
a virtual world. It is a mind game initiated through the transversal of human mind 
into the binary code of computer language just to be transferred back into Colter’s 
mind. Such digital sequencing has to be perfect. There is no room for ambiguity 
between O and 1. Either everybody dies or no one does. And the film seems to 
indicate exactly that. The virtual reality of the train chronotope when performed 
perfectly actualizes into reality. Source Code thereby plays with the idea of the 
actualized virtual in which the player (Colter) becomes the resident (Fentress) in 
the new world. The digitalized images conclude that the best source code could 
be realized in the form of a video game. In the film it is a double game of a dying 
mind. It is, again, a post-human game. 

Furthermore, the question of identity and the uniqueness of the human are 
problematized through the transfer of Colter Steven’s mind into a computer, his 
brain being the source code for the reality. A concept exploited already by The 
Matrix but the consequences of such transhumanity in terms of the abolishment 
of ultimate death and the possibilities for multiple happy endings through simu- 
lation make Source Code a good example for the transgression of the concept of 
FNs in conventional motion pictures and the step into the world of new media. 
Source Code and Mr. Nobody execute the impossibility of the ‘game over situation’ 
through the promise of ultimate openness in FN. This is thereby challenging the 
concept of humanity. 


145 Aarseth argued in a meeting with the Narrating Futures team (28/11/2011) that games are 
not chronotopes but meta-chronotopes. Everytime a game of chess is played a new chronotope 
would be produced - a space of potentiality. In the case of Source Code, the train sequence could 
then be seen as the filmic mediated version of a meta-chronotope. The train sequence also leads 
to two (or at least two) possible worlds. The world of Colter Stevens and the world of Colter as 
Sean Fentress. This transfers the virtual possible space of potentiality into the actual space of 
filmic reality by introducing parallel universes. Source Code thereby shows the potential of the 
meta-chronotope, as in games, and the radical consequences, if that potentiality was no longer 
virtual but actual. 
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2.4 ‘Running’: The Recipient as Viewer 


As Tykwer has rightfully mentioned, films are of dual nature. They combine 
motion with emotion. Motion refers to the defining property of the medium itself: 
the persistence of vision that makes us see motion pictures. It is an optical illu- 
sion, a trick of the mind. The twenty-four frames per second magically animate 
the (still) images and bring them to life (lat. animare). The other side of cinema 
is emotion. In narratological terms, it is possible to say that filmic narratives 
provide enhanced ‘experientiality’ for the viewer. 


Experientiality [...] reflects a cognitive schema of embodiedness that relates to human exis- 
tence and human concerns. [...] In my model there can therefore be narratives without a 
plot, but there cannot be any narratives without a human (anthropomorphic) experiencer 
of some sort at some narrative level. (Fludernik 13) 


With regard to FNs the “anthropomorphic experiencer” is in the centre of the 
nodal situation. The nodal situation and its continuations are experienced from 
that centre of consciousness, which was already explained with regard to Ground- 
hog Day and other time-loop films. The performance of a nodal situation, and its 
transfer into actualization, can only be done by the protagonist in filmic narra- 
tives. In real life it is not possible to revisit a former situation or to experience 
several possible futures at the same time. FNs enable the viewer to experience 
that openness not just in its potentiality, but “as mediated human experienti- 
ality” (Fludernik 36). If in real life the choice of one alternative eliminates the 
others, FNs in film provide the post-human experience to immerse in parallel sto- 
rylines. 

Since film and photography have traditionally been discussed as “reproduc- 
tive media” (cf. Monaco 24) that imitate reality, FNs in film ‘reproduce’ an impos- 
sible reality. They break away from conventional narrative cinema and open a 
new kind of cinema that is more closely linked to simulation than to reproduc- 
tion. The introduction of a nodal situation does not just explode the narrative 
from uni- into multi-linearity, but also disrupts the traditional narrative story 
arch of traditional cinema as described by Thompson and Field (cf. Thompson; 
cf. Bordwell, Poetics of Cinema). The consequences of this break from filmic con- 
ventions turns FN films into a ‘sinful’ experience as described by James Walters. 
He introduces the concept of seven cardinal sins and virtues of the Hollywood 
film with regard to Peter Wollen’s analysis of Jean-Luc Godard’s oeuvre: 


According to Wollen, his second set would themselves be cardinal sins for Hollywood 
cinema. [...] 
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Virtues Cardinal Sins 
Narrative transitivity Narrative intransitivity 
Identification Estrangement 
Transparency Foregrounding 

Single Diegesis Multiple Diegesis 
Closure Aperture 

Pleasure Unpleasure 

Fiction Reality 


[graphic element added] (Walters 29) 


Referring to Wollen’s catalogue of virtues the introduction of a nodal situation to 
the narrative scheme makes a FN movie a very ‘wicked’ experience. Indeed the 
staging of openness (‘aperture’) is at the heart of FNs. This openness leads to an 
array of continuations from a nodal situation (‘multiple diegesis’). As Bordwell 
has shown, this device has to be foregrounded to enable the viewer to acknowl- 
edge the situation as the same situation. This signposting is usually done by 
employing a sequence of shots that are repeated later on in the plot duration in 
the exact same sequence to indicate the nodal situation. In the case of Resnais’ 
Smoking/No Smoking even the essence of cinema, motion, is withdrawn from that 
situation to foreground its function as a node. This adds to the artificiality of these 
movies and reduces possibilities for identification. The viewer is not immediately 
immersed in a film that is disguising its mediality, but she is taking part in a new 
kind of cinematic experience. 

This is due to the fact that FN films have more in common with games than 
with the conventions of Hollywood. The different continuations that lead away 
from a nodal situation are more similar to ‘replaying’ a level in a video game 
than to episodic storytelling in filmic narratives like Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction. The 
protagonists similar to player/characters in a video game exercise different runs 
through the story world(s). The re-run is usually an experience that is strongly 
connected to physical action that is taken by the protagonist, for example Lola’s 
run through Berlin or Witek’s attempt to catch the train to Warsaw. FN films are 
strongly emphasizing the cinematic principle of motion with regard to a protago- 
nist who is continually re-running the same situation. This motion, however, is 
no longer primarily the motion of the picture, which is the defining principle of 
cinema or motion pictures. ‘Running’ in FNs is done by the protagonist who there- 
fore metaphorically embodies the nature of FN films. The protagonist becomes 
the medium through which we are able to experience the FN. This is what is to be 
understood as ‘running’ in FNs. A protagonist who becomes an anthropomorphic 
experiencer so the staging of openness in a FN sense becomes possible and can 
be experienced by the viewer, just like a game character or avatar enables a player 
to replay a game situation. 
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Nevertheless, there is a major difference between games and FN films. In 
both media the main character (or avatar) is thrown into a nodal situation and 
everything follows from there. The degree of consequence for time, space and 
character development is dependent on the original performance in the nodal 
situation. However, in FN films the viewer has no other option but to stay passive. 
She cannot actively choose which continuation to pursue. The active involvement 
on the development of the storyline by the viewer or player can only be achieved 
in a different, a new medium. This kind of medium sensitivity is important for 
all FNs and I would like to emphasize this particularity of FNs in a few more 
sentences. In FN films the multi-linearity of the narrative architecture is coun- 
terplotted by the uni-linearity of the medium itself. The uni-linear sequentiality 
of a film’s screen duration (it will start at 00:00:00 and end around 02:00:00 in 
the exact same sequence each time) cannot be tempered with. This is also why 
the train metaphor is frequently employed in FN films. Just like the medium film, 
a train is a medium (in this case of transport) that follows a certain path and 
the passenger (just like the viewer) cannot intervene or choose which way to go. 
However, what is possible is that a train arrives at the same railway switch and 
the train follows a different path each time. The passenger may not have the pos- 
sibility to set the course but she can experience different continuations from that 
switch point, if she stays on onboard. The viewer can also not choose which way 
the narrative goes, as long as she remains a ‘filmic’ passenger. There is only one 
way to change this, by choosing a medium that allows for active involvement by 
the viewer. Metaphorically speaking, the viewer or passenger has to get behind 
the steering wheel.In other words, the authority of the medium film can be chal- 
lenged if the analogue medium is exchanged for a new one. The digitalization ofa 
narrative into binary digits even opens the train metaphor as a possible way out, 
as exemplified in Source Code. The promise of the nodal situation can only be 
fully redeemed, if the mediality of film is exchanged for the realm of new media. 
Consequently the full potential of FNs can only be experienced if the centre of 
the nodal point origo is no longer the protagonist but the ‘viewer’ (‘clicking’). FN 
architectures that make this possible will be analysed in the next main chapter 
of this book. This medium switch has major consequences for the ‘viewer’ and it 
will be necessary to shed a look on filmic material that belongs to different sphere 
than cinema, namely television and certain web-based phenomena. Since this 
will be discussed in broad detail in the next part of this study I would like to loop 
back to a former point in this chapter. 

To finish the main part of this study that is concerned with conventional films 
I will give a concluding overview of the structures and characteristics of FNs in 
the realm of the filmic imaginary in the next paragraphs. The prerequisite of all 
FNs is a nodal situation with more than one continuation. The importance of the 
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mutual exclusiveness of these continuations with regard to the ‘personal time’ of 
the protagonist as unifying consciousness has already been discussed. Therefore 
FN architectures mainly feature one nodal situation at the start of the narrative 
and a branching of alternative paths from there on. The paths taken follow Bor- 
dwell’s first principle ‘forking paths are linear’. Retrospectively the paths seem 
to abide to the causality principle. This is evident since a FN does only carry its 
potential in the nodal situation and not in its edges. 

The edges, when performed, resemble PNs that feature chains of causally 
linked events. This, of course, is paradoxically counterplotted by the idea that the 
protagonist can return to the exact same nodal situation. Therefore FNs in film 
are Janus-faced gestalts. Their narrative architectures are open and multi-linear, 
but the medium denies their performances to the viewer. The FN side of these 
films is their arborescent narrative structure. They resemble hierarchically orga- 
nized trees with points of con- and divergence. Tree structures are less complex 
than, for example, networks that are rhizomatically organized, but it is also pos- 
sible to stage openness on a complex level in FN films, for example in Resnais’ 
Smoking/ No Smoking. However, the narrative has to provide signposts and visual 
markers, such as the use of colour and music score, to help the viewer through 
the narrative. Of course, the complex and sometimes confusing mental layering 
of the alternate continuations is part of the appeal of FN films. This is aided by a 
reduction of settings and characters that enable the viewer to identify the similar- 
ities and differences between the continuations. This can be even strengthened if 
the plot strands are not told seriatim but via parallel viewing technique, which is 
especially prominent in Sliding Doors. 

Bordwell argues that instead of the infinitive, radically diverse set of alterna- 
tives evoked by the parallel-universes conception and by Borges’ “The Garden of 
Forking Paths”, ‘film futures’ work within a set narrow both in number and in core 
conditions. According to Bordwell, this is due to his hypothesis that narratives 
are built not upon philosophy or physics but on folk psychology (the ordinary 
processes we use to make sense of the world) (“Film Futures” 90). In this way the 
seven principles set out by Bordwell, the rigid organization of plot development 
and the reduction of existents link those films to the allusion of movie games. 
Most films also come with a prologue that sets the rules of the game. However, 
games can be better actively played than passively experienced. This is also why 
the full potential of FN can only be realized in interactive media. 

What FNs in the realm of the filmic imaginary can do is the subversion of 
the authority of the medium by foregrounding its medial nature. The staging of 
openness also breaks with Hollywood cinema and by making openness tangible 
the ‘pigeon superstition’ of conventional storytelling is unveiled as what it is. A 
nodal situation offers more than one continuation. And every moment in time is a 
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nodal situation. The story arch of Hollywood films makes the viewer believe that 
it could have only happened that way and causality is the ever ruling principle. 
However, FNs make us see that there is always more than one possible continua- 
tion. There is always a choice. And this is also the political impact of FNs in film, 
FNs question authority by simulating openness. 

The threshold of that openness is always the human mind. Narratives are 
designed for a human mind to make meaning of her existence in time. To go 
beyond the very essence of time is the threshold for FN as exemplified on Mr 
Nobody. A choice only matters in time. The next chapter will be on a very time- 
bound medium: television broadcasting. The real time aspect both limits and 
broadens the concept of FNs, and this will be exemplified in the following. 


3 ‘Running’ and ‘Clicking’ 


3.1 Beyond the Film Reel 


Both Innis and McLuhan agree that historically ‘the things on which words were written 
down count more than the words themselves’; that is, the medium is the message. (Carey 9) 


The first part of this study shows that FN films separate themselves from tradi- 
tional cinema by breaking the mould of its established conventions (cf. Walters 
29; cf. Bordwell, “Film Futures” 88-104; cf. Thompson, Storytelling in the New 
Hollywood 21-49; 131-55). This breaking away from cinema has consequences not 
just for the filmic content, but also challenges the medium itself in terms of its 
monopoly position on spatio-temporal storytelling in popular culture. The follow- 
ing chapter asks if there are other media that are also ‘telling in (space and) time’ 
(cf. Sternberg, “Telling in Time” 901-48) but operate on a different level, so ‘open’ 
structures in a FN sense can be realized more efficiently. Before we can explore 
these different modes of storytelling, it has to be clear what is usually meant by 
‘film’ as a medium and, as a consequence, which media are of interest for the 
second part of this study. Film is usually described as a ‘reproductive’ medium, 
since its aim is the creation of an aesthetic closeness to reality (cf. Monaco 24). 
The effect on the medium itself is that it ‘disappears’.'* In other words, because 
the content is foregrounded the mediation itself becomes ‘transparent’. Any 
traditional movie aims at the concealment of its materiality and technology, or 
other (re-)productive aspects, so the viewer can immerse herself in the plot of 
film. 

As a sidenote I want to mention that this is no contradiction to McLuhan’s 
famous statement that “the medium is the message” (cf. 564) in so far as for 
McLuhan ‘the message’ is only exceptionally used referring to ‘content’. It is 
usually used “in the sense of change in scale, pace or pattern of human action 
and interaction created by new media, thus the (new) medium is the message (of 
any innovation)” (564). In other words, ‘the message’ sent by a new technology is 
‘the medium’ for Marshall McLuhan. And this is exactly ‘the message’ of FN films; 
they announce the arrival of a new technology by breaking with the conventions 


146 It is constituitive of all media that their materiality is not foregrounded. No medium is able 
to mediate its own materiality (cf. Mersch 78-79). “Denn Medien - wie ebefalls Zeichen - funk- 
tionieren desto effektiver, je unauffalliger sie als Medien sind” (ibid. 80) This observation leads 
Mersch to develop his ‘negative mediatheory’ (cf. ibid.). 

147 Marshall McLuhan states that “a medium is a side-effect of a technology, generally invis- 
ible”. (564). 
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of the medium itself. FNs undermine this immersive engagement of the viewer by 
employing narrative architectures that break with Hollywood’s cinematic style. 
Quite contrarily, FN films foreground their artificiality, as for example in the still 
frame shots in Smoking/No Smoking. But not just their aesthetics move FN films 
away from being merely ‘reproductive’ media. Also a peculiar ‘playfulness’, which 
is inscribed into those narratives, adds to a deviation from immersive cinema and 
points towards a different kind of engagement with the narrative. FN films are not 
just playing with the viewer like a ‘mind-game’ film (cf. Elsaesser), but they are 
metaphorical games: movie games. The ‘rules’ of these narratives relate FNs to 
other media that make it possible to (inter-)actively experience such playfulness. 

The next chapter will analyze FNs in other visual media that may not be 
written out as ‘games’, but which feature certain properties and operating prin- 
ciples as described by Perron (cf. 237-39). Because of the proximity to cinema 
with regard to spatio-temporal storytelling, the focus will be on hybrid media,® 
transmedia and television. Hence, the peculiarities of FNs on DVD and television 
will be discussed and in a next step the focus will be on a transmedia projects that 
are located on the peripheries of television and internet. Extending the corpus to 
media that are usually not in the focus of film studies shows how it is possible to 
‘activate’ the operating principles of FNs, so to speak. 

An active involvement with the narrative is possible because of the elemen- 
tary units that FN architectures are made of. The question is just of what kind 
this influence is. As the precluding chapter on conventional films has already 
proved, the introduction of a nodal situation into a narrative always tries to fight 
against the temporality of the medium. Nodes (and their multiple continuations) 
are always challenging the conventions of a temporal medium such as film. The 
defining principle of FNs, that there is always more than one continuation from a 
nodal situation, makes us automatically assume that a node involves an element 
of choice. As it was already discussed, choice is omitted from the definition of 
FN, but it is its ally, nonetheless. So far, choice was limited to the diegetic level of 
the story-world. The protagonist of a FN is able to act differently when he or she 
re-enters the same situation. It is only of qualitative concern whether this is a con- 
scious decision, as in Source Code, or whether the character just acts differently 
and this behaviour remains unexplained, as in Smoking/No Smoking. It does not 
change the FN architecture. 


148 ‘Hybrid media’ are media that enable a limited amount of interaction with the filmic content 
without the content being interactive itself. A prototypical example is the interactive menu of a 
DVD which enables the viewer to ‘interact’ with the ‘film’. But also other media which enable an 
‘extension’ of the viewing experience without permitting a manipulation with the ‘filmic’ content 
itself are hybrids in that way. This will be exemplified in the next chapters of this study. 
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The question is whether different screen media are also able to produce differ- 
ent FN architectures. The films discussed so far featured only arborescent struc- 
tures and different modes of presentation. If other architectures can be found in 
other media than cinema, it has to be shown what the difference is between those 
FNs and what enables FNs to manifest themselves in these new forms. When we 
take a look at other screen narratives than film, it becomes clear that for NAFU 
asking ‘how’ a FN is mediated is just as important as describing its architecture, 
since both questions are inseparably intertwined. This means that FNs show a 
high degree of sensitivity with regard to their form of mediation.“? The meta- 
phorical play with movies as games has already pointed to the fact that FNs are 
more ‘naturally’ realized in new media than in old. In other words, a game situ- 
ation is more easily realized in an interactive medium than in a non-interactive 
medium, since an active participation is one of the core conditions of any game. 
This focus on participation and interactivity is also the main reason for stretching 
the term of motion pictures to its limits.This cross examination of narratives on 
different platforms can only be sufficiently accomplished with a sure footing in 
media studies. Therefore the (trans-)media approach of Ryan will be discussed to 
establish a basis for the analyses in the next chapters. 

Ryan’s work is of main interest for this study because she focuses on nar- 
ratives in different media. Her narratological perspective on the subject matter 
made her realize that most works in the field of media studies succumb to their 
own “media blindness”, which is “the indiscriminating transfer of concepts 
designed for the study of the narratives of a particular medium [...] to narratives 
of another medium” (cf. Narrative Across Media 34). Among “radical relativism”, 
which refers to the observation that distinct media do share certain properties, 
and the temptation to “regard the idiosyncrasies of individual texts as features of 
the medium” (cf. Narrative Across Media 33-34), ‘media blindness’ is one of the 
three dangers that has to be avoided when analyzing narratives ‘across media’, or 
in the case of this study, screen narratives on different platforms. Beforehand it 
has to be clarified what is actually understood as a ‘medium’ by Ryan and what it 
means for this study. 


149 Of course, the mediality of every narrative is an important factor when analyzing it. “Even 
when they seek to make themselves visible, media are not hollow conduits for the transmission 
of messages but material supports of information whose materiality, precisely, ‘matters’ for the 
type of meanings that can be encoded. [...] media differ widely in their efficiency and expressive 
power” (Ryan, Narrative Across Media 1-2). 
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We think of media usually as means of communication. Media of this kind 
are, for example, radio and television (cf. McLuhan, Understanding Media xiv).**° 
For Ryan media are first and foremost defined by their materiality. 


Even when they seek to make themselves visible, media are not hollow conduits for the 
transmission of messages but material supports of information whose materiality, precisely, 
‘matters’ for the type of meanings that can be encoded. (Narrative Across Media 1-2) 


In the course of the introduction to this book Ryan tries to set apart the term 
medium from genre, arguing that genre is defined by conventions and that 
“medium imposes its possibilities and limitations to the user” (cf. 19). With 
regard to narrative, Ryan concludes that a definition of medium is not always 
possible. “‘Mediality’ (or mediumhood) is thus a relational rather than an abso- 
lute property” (cf. 18). Therefore, Ryan delivers a taxonomy that should enable 
the individual to find its unique approach to its object of study (cf. 19-22). She sets 
two main parameters for that taxonomy. At first, “it must make a difference about 
what kind of narrative messages can be transmitted, how these are presented, or 
how they are experienced” (19) and secondly, “it must present a unique combina- 
tion of features” (19) drawn from five possible areas: the senses addressed, the 
“priority among sensory tracks”, the “spatio-temporal extension”, the “techno- 
logical support” with regard to “the materiality of signs” and the “cultural role 
and methods of production/distribution” (cf. 19). 

To give an example, cinema and television are spatio-temporal media that 
communicate with us via “linguistic-acoustic-visual” channels, whereas “com- 
puter games” and “web pages” communicate with us via “interactive computer- 
mediated forms of expression” (cf. 21). Ryan’s taxonomy is rather confusing 
because in the example stated, which refers to the corpus that is of interest for 
this study, the “linguistic-acoustic-visual” channel is set apart from “interactive 
computer-mediated forms of expression”. It seems that Ryan tries to compare the 
incomparable here, since it is not the channel of communication that marks the 
difference between both phenomena (since both express their content via “mul- 
tiple channels” that are “linguistic-acoustic-visual” (cf. 21)) but the interface of 
the medium, that either allows for direct response by the user/viewer or not. 

Although her taxonomy is questionable, her general approach to the subject 
matter is helpful, since she points towards the various fields of media studies that 


150 McLuhan’s understanding of the term ‘medium’ is, of course, “not limited to the stereotypi- 
cal medium of mass communication such as radio” (563). For McLuhan “a medium is any exten- 
tion of the human body (wheel as extension of foot, computer as extension of central nervous 
system) or form of social organization and interaction (language, roads, money)” (564). 
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either stress the “channel of communication” or the “material means of expres- 
sion” when they refer to ‘medium’ (cf. 20). 

To visualize this, Ryan gave at the “Storyworlds Across Media” conference 
an introduction to her concept of media that featured the following graphic that 
encompasses those two main aspects of media, communication and materiality 
(here ‘delivery systems’ and ‘technologies’). The graphic illustrates which areas 
encompass the term medium, as well as how and where these overlap. 


Communication 
Storage not required because obsolete 


Technology not distinctive 


MEDIA press 


Arts/ Technologies 
Entertainment Film, 

Video, 
Games, 
Lit. 


conversation, storytelling 
Cultural 


Semiotic Sphere Delivery Systems 


Human activities: eat, sleep, work, play 


Fig.8: Media, Arts, Technologies (Ryan, “Storyworlds Across Media”) 


Radio, TV, 
Internet 


Non-communicational 
technologies 
(ex.: axe) 


For Ryan ‘media’ are made up of three main constituents: communication (or 
channels of man communication), technology (or technologies that enable com- 
munication) and culture (or semiotic forms of expression) (cf. Ryan, “Storyworlds 
Across Media”). These three components are inseparably intertwined, and a 
media-conscious narratology must always approach its subject by taking all of 
these areas into consideration (cf. ibid.). The above model shows that film, video 
games and also television are technologies or channels of communication that 
are at the centre of the illustration, because they are commonly understood as 
media. In other words, these types of technologically supported channels of com- 
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munication are media in a narrow sense.'°! They have to be analyzed with regard 
to their specifics in terms of medial communication and technological charac- 
teristics and, for this study, with regard to their ability to stage openness in a FN 
sense, in other words their narrative design. 

Because media are not hollow conduits (in Ryan’s words, “not every medium 
is a tube” [cf. ibid.]) each medium must be discussed with regard to its proper- 
ties. More often than not either the technological side or their communicational 
aspects are foregrounded. This volume is trying to do both and more, since the 
narrative properties of each case study are also analyzed at the same time. 

Although Ryan has given us an insight into the peripheries of what has to be 
brought into consideration when we talk about a medium, she has not supplied 
us with a definition. This is due to the fact that it is hard to define something 
that can encompass almost everything in human life, as in the broad definition 
of McLuhan for example (cf. 7), or only certain specifics which mostly deal with 
the technological aspects of media. Nonetheless, what is to be understood as 
medium and what its properties are has to be addressed here before it is possible 
to sufficiently describe ‘other media’ than conventional film. 

For NAFU, what is meant by different media are mainly different media 
platforms (or the materiality of the medium). The question has to be answered 
if interactive communication is possible between user and interface and if FN 
architectures can be realized better or worse on different platforms. Although 
this volume is mainly dealing with narratives that are commonly described as 
‘fiction’, this quality of the content has nothing to do with our understanding 
of the term medium itself. FNs can just as well be realized in ‘factual’ narratives 
and a light will be shed on this in the next few chapters. The toolbox of nodes 
and edges and their combination into different FN architectures, can be applied 
to all kinds of different media. This is why it is useful to approach FNs from two 
angles. There has to be medium sensitivity on the one side, but on the other side 
the elementary narrative units of FNs are universals, which means that they exist 
medium independently. 


151 In a wider sense, everything can be understood as a medium. McLuhan, for example, stated 
this in Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man, when he described that a medium can be 
everything that is “an extension of ourselves” (cf. 7). McLuhan argues that we have “to under- 
stand media as extensions of the human body” or the mind (xiv). “Clothing extends skin, hous- 
ing extends the body’s heat-regulating mechanism”, they are media in McLuhan’s sense, just like 
the bicycle, and the car, since they “are all extensions of the human foot” (cf. xiv). Any extension 
of the human being can be a medium or a technology in his understanding (cf. xiv). McLuhan’s 
definition of medium is too broad for this study. NAFU understands the term ‘medium’ in a much 
narrower sense which is explained on the following pages. 
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To sum it up, a medium for NAFU is a technologically specified system that 
serves as a carrier platform for the narrative. It has to be analyzed with regard to 
its communicational aspects and how its properties enable or disable FN archi- 
tectures. Of course, this is not a definition either, but it clarifies what is meant by 
different media for NAFU. 


3.1.1 DVD: Recipient as ‘Viewser’ 


Cinema is a shared social experience. A movie that is received in the company of 
others and in the sheltered darkness of a theatre has a strong immersive effect on 
its audience. Although FNs are clearly not conventional cinema, it does make a 
difference whether a FN film is received in a public space, such as a movie theatre, 
or in a private sphere. Although NAFU is not interested in the peculiarities of the 
individual reception of a movie, the medium switch from film reel to DVD has 
certain consequences that will be discussed in the following. 

First of all, the technological specifics of the DVD allow for a certain degree 
of interactivity. This was elaborated on in the introductory subchapter 1.1.3. of 
this study. As already mentioned, film critics like Rafferty prefer the cinematic 
viewing mode to watching the same movie on DVD, since the authorial control of 
the content by the director remains unaffected (cf. 44-49). The DVD is primarily a 
reproductive medium‘ in Monaco’s sense, just like the film-reel (cf. 24), because 
it is mainly a carrier for filmic content.’ However, it also shares certain features 
with interactive or computer-mediated forms of expression (cf. Ryan, Narrative 
Across Media 21), because it enables the viewer to manipulate the content itself 
on a limited level, for example by changing the playback speed or by switch- 
ing to different points in the narrative. Thereby the channel of communication 


152 Of course, films do not need to be reproductive. Especially films like Cameron’s Avatar do 
not reproduce as Carroll points out. “But photographic film is not the only delivery system for 
what we call films (a.k.a. motion-pictures) in the broader sense. And since some of these delivery 
systems need not employ photographic film in any way, it is false that a dramatic film is a photo- 
graph of a dramatic representation. It could be a computer-generated representation in its own 
right. Moreover, it should be clear that computer-generated imagery faces none of the challenges 
previously leveled at photography. Such imagery does not mirror anything nor can it be said to be 
transparent because it creates its own object. What appears on screen is as under the control of 
the CGI specialist as what appears on the canvas is under the control of the painter” (Carroll and 
Choi 15) However, both film and photography are visual media which are received by a viewer. 
There is only one-way communication possible. The similarities in reception and aesthetics link 
those two visual media to Monaco’s ‘reproductivity’ (cf. 24). 

153 David Rodowick refers to both, film and photography, as “time-based spatial media” (1). 
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is changed from being only one-way, which has always been one of the defin- 
ing properties of the medium cinema (cf. Bordwell, Poetics of Cinema 27-31; cf. 
Korte 17-23),’™ to a (limited) two way communication between the viewer and the 
digital content of the DVD (cf. Rafferty 44-49). 

Furthermore, the digital versatile disc is a hybrid medium not only because 
it functions as both, filmic carrier medium and interaction enabling technology, 
but also because it can carry all different kinds of data. It is the shift in material- 
ity from analogue photography to digital image that causes Rafferty’s uneasiness 
(cf. 44-49). 

As already discussed with regard to Source Code, the transfer of an ambigu- 
ous artwork into a binary code that only responds to 1s and Os ‘disambiguates 
the image’. What is meant by this is that it remains unclear or ambiguous why 
the protagonist is thrown into a nodal situation in ‘conventional’ FN films, or 
cinematic FNs. More often than not, the main character is even unaware of the 
different continuations from that node. In Source Code, however, the reason is 
explicitly given how, why and with what purpose Colter Stevens is able to visit 
the same situation again and again. Since the ‘Source Code’ is a software program 
and Colter acts as a player/character that has his avatar in the form of Sean Fen- 
tress, the usually neglected or ambiguous reasons for a nodal situation in a film 
are explained and by this disambiguated, which is due to a medium switch on 
the diegetic level of the story world. The nodal architecture is found within the 
computer-mediated environment of the ‘Source Code’. 

NAFU, of course, is not interested in the reasons for a nodal situation, since 
its existence alone is enough to make a FN. However, a nodal situation in a time- 
based spatial medium such as film (cf. Rodowick 1) clashes with the uni-direc- 
tionality of the screen duration. A node always opens a range of continuations. 
This multi-linearity, however, cannot be technologically supported by a medium 
like film. Therefore a node remains somewhat ‘unmotivated’ because it cannot be 
fully activated due to the peculiarities of the medium itself. In new media, on the 
other hand, the node is built into the structure of the narrative design itself. The 
node is thereby ‘naturally’ integrated into the reception of the narrative. It does 
not need to be explained because the nodal structure is perceived as a technologi- 
cally supported property of the computer-mediated design itself. As a side note, it 
is interesting to discuss this difference in mediation with regard to what McLuhan 
terms ‘hot’ and ‘cool’ media. 


154 Accordingly, Bordwell refers to the recipient as the “spectator” of films (cf. ibid. 149). This 
implies a one-way communication channel. 
155 Source Code is staging this merely on the content level. 
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A hot medium is one that feeds a single sense with a message full of facts, and because it 
is said to be of ‘high definition’. A cool medium is one which gives facts parsimoniously, 
thus being classified as of ‘low definition’, and may give it to several senses. Because a hot 
medium gives a lot of information the recipient does not need to consult others to work it 
out and does not have to fill in the message in order to complete it, but can go on burrow- 
ing into the problem. A cool medium gives few facts and the recipient has to look round to 
get others to complete the message. Hot media are therefore low in participation, and cool 
media are high in participation. Hot media therefore result in passionate and egoistic emo- 
tions of a narrow sort; one draws closer to one’s kind, and that benevolently, by using a cold 
medium. (West 179) 


Although McLuhan refers to cinema as a “hot medium” or a medium in “high def- 
inition”, “meaning well-defined, sharp, solid, detailed, etc., in reference to [its] 
visual form” (cf. McLuhan xvi), it is also a medium that “provides little informa- 
tion, making the user work to fill in what is missing” (xvi). FN films provide little 
information and the user is asked to fill in this gap herself, but on a different level, 
the level of the narrative itself. A nodal situation in conventional films remains 
ambiguous and open to interpretation to a certain extent because the reasons for 
its existence are either unexplained, as in Smoking/No Smoking, Lola Rennt and 
Blind Chance, or the reason is given but only enigmatically as in Mr Nobody. This 
ambiguity is not necessarily due to the reasons that are given to explain a nodal 
situation, but due to the inability of a temporal medium such as film to stage 
‘true’ or radical multi-linearity because of its technological properties. Thereby 
a node remains an ‘alien element’ in a FN film. Such a narrative cannot be ‘well- 
defined, sharp and solid’. Although Source Code is still a conventional film in 
terms of its carrier medium, the channel of communication used and the technol- 
ogy that is employed, it also demonstrates why FNs can be easier and more natu- 
rally applied in ‘new media’. In other words, the nodal situation crystallizes ina 
computer-mediated environment. It is possible to argue that FNs in cinematic nar- 
ratives tend more towards the ‘cool’ or ‘low definition’ side of McLuhan’s media 
topology, whereas FNs in new media are ‘hotter’” with regard to the nodal situa- 


156 Of course, McLuhan works on a completely different level that has nothing to do with the 
content of a medium, let alone any form of narrative. I am not trying to reinterpret McLuhan here, 
but I think that his concept is helpful to make apparent why FNs are better realized in new media 
than in cinema. 

157 This if, of course, in stark contrast to McLuhan’s definition of a ‘hot medium’ since such 
a medium “inhibits the user’s involvement” (cf. 562). New media are therefore ‘cool media’ in 
McLuhan’s sense, whereas cinema is a ‘hot medium’. A hot medium comes with almost complete 
visual or aural information and thereby tends to ‘extend’ one sense over the others. Therefore 
they require less involvement by the user (cf.McLean 5). Cool media, such as DVD games, de- 
mand the user’s participation (cf.McLuhan 560). Nevertheless, with regard to the nodal situation 
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tion itself. McLuhan states that a “high definition medium gives a lot of informa- 
tion and requires little of the user, whereas a low-definition medium provides 
little information, making the user work to fill in what is missing” (xvi). When we 
perform a switch from the level of medium (as described by McLuhan) to the level 
of the narrative design itself, we can say that conventional films are staging ‘cool’ 
FNs because they remain ambiguous and resemble more Elsaesser’s mind-game 
films, since there is little information given on the reasons for a nodal situation, 
whereas new media are able to stage ‘hot’ FNs because the computer-mediated 
environment ‘naturally’ integrates multi-linearity as a medium specific proper- 
ty.® In new media the temporality of a narrative can be unhinged when entering 
a nodal situation because the medium is not restricted to a certain screen dura- 
tion or a determined uni-linear progression of events.” 

With regard to FNs in general it is possible to say that the switch from ana- 
logue to computerized media disambiguates the node itself. Whether a situation 
is the same situation in an analogue filmic narrative has to be signposted by 
employing a variety of devices from sequencing to music score to colour choice. 
Transferring the narrative onto DVD makes it clear whether or not we encoun- 
ter a nodal situation. A good example for this is the transfer of Lola Rennt from 
film reel to DVD, since the interactive menu of the DVD enables the viewer to 
choose the three continuations from the original nodal situation independently 
of one another. This indicates that the continuations are hierarchically based on 
the same level. They are alternatives of each other (this was already discussed in 
subchapter 2.3.1.). 

I want to elaborate this example a bit further because it illustrates the 
medium sensitivity of FNs. When Lola is watched in the regular cinematic mode, 


itself, FNs in new media are well-defined because they are flagged out as such. The recipient 
is not required to interpret why the node is there, but simply has to activate it by, for example 
choosing a continuation in a CYOA. In cinematic FNs the node is signposted, but it takes the 
viewer’s attention and interpretative engagement to understand the situation as the same situ- 
ation and to compare the different continuations with each other. FNs in conventional films de- 
mand in that respect more of the viewer because of the ‘ambiguity’ of the nodal situation. 

158 Of course, there are also new media in which the node is not flagged out. For example cer- 
tain hypertexts work with ‘covert nodes’. The user is unaware that she is encountering a node 
when the node is not highlighted. Transmedia projects or alternate reality games sometimes also 
work along the same lines. Therefore, not all new media show ‘hot’or ‘overt’ nodal situations. 
However, it is possible to stage them in such a way, which is impossible in cinematic narratives. 
Therefore new media are more likely to evoke FN structures than movies. 

159 Obviously, new media can also progress in uni-linear fashion. Just because it is possible to 
stage openness, it does not imply that is also necessary. Most platform or adventure games fol- 
low a restricted uni-linear progression of events, for example the popular Uncharted series for 
Playstation consoles. This is elaborated on by Domsch in Volume 4 of this series. 
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it remains debateable if the heroine is stuck in a time-loop and able to learn from 
former runs and whether there is a contamination between the storyworlds. 
This can be disambiguated when the narrative is watched on DVD. This carrier 
medium enables the viewer to consider Lola a DVD game, because the interactive 
menu makes it possible to choose in which sequence she wants to watch the three 
continuations. The viewer gets to choose between “Version 1, Version 2, Version 
3” (cf. Lola) (this was previously elaborated on in chapter 2.3.1). Although the 
nodal situation is still performed by the character, the choice is transferred to the 
viewer. 

This, of course, is a hybrid nodal situation since although the main character 
of the story world, in this case Lola, performs the runs,’ the viewer is able to 
choose the sequence. As Rafferty stated, the viewer turns into the pseudo-editor 
of the film (cf. 44-49), whether she wants Lola to have a happy ending or a tragic 
one becomes her choice. 

Lola runs, but the viewer clicks. It is a hybrid in terms of mediality, because 
the filmic content remains but the carrier allows for interaction, and it is a hybrid 
with regard to the performance in the nodal situation, because the choice of 
sequence lies now outside of the storyworld and in the hands of the viewer. 

The hybridity of the medium, digital versatile disc, is reflected in the hybrid- 
ity of the role of the recipient, as well. She is neither purely viewer nor user but 
a ‘viewser’. 


Similarly, I argue, contemporary cinema mimics the everyday shocks of our emerging 
society. Thus the globalized, networked, digitized society demands a new cinema form 
based on interactivity, play, search, database and non-obvious relationships. The viewer 
becomes a ‘viewser’. (Daly 81) 


FNs in conventional motion pictures indeed structure the film more like a game 
with a set of rules and the invitation to solve the filmic puzzle. However, a data- 
base narrative can only be realized in a database: a list of alternatives that the 
viewer can choose from. This also hints at the aforementioned nature of the nodal 
situation. The node is a potential that is situated somewhat outside the uni-linear 
plot development of each path. Time’s arrow does not affect the node, at least not 
in static interactive systems. Domsch therefore uses a matrix to introduce a pos- 
sible classification scheme for media with the polarities passive - active; static — 
dynamic. 


160 The viewer does not have any influence on the performance itself. 
161 Who is not part of the storyworld. 
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The first differentiation that one needs to make is related to the ways in which a user is 
allowed to use an artifact. Different media have different sets of rules for how to properly 
use them. [...] In this sense, the rules of passive media do not allow or enable action by the 
user to change their perceptible form in more than one way. That is to say: two different 
kinds of input cannot lead to two different forms of presentation. In this sense, passive 
media usually have only a single option for right usage. [...] In an actively nodal book, such 
as a Choose-Your-Own Adventure novel, the player is offered alternative options for correct 
usage [...] and, depending on the user’s choice, the presentation will differ. [...] 


I would [...] like to suggest a further distinction between what one could call static and 
dynamic media. Static media are marked by the fact that their reception does not have a 
temporal dimension in itself. This means that temporality and movement can only enter 
through the activity of the user. [...] A film will take the same time to watch independently 
of who watches it. [...] Dynamic media are perceived as movement in time, a movement 
that is not initiated by the user as part of the reception process (the activity, for example, of 
starting the movie is to be considered as outside of the reception process proper). Dynamic 
media therefore also include the medium’s ability to actively generate processes. The impor- 
tant point to note is that the aspects passive, dynamic, actively nodal and static can be 
freely combined, leading to four different medial forms. Thus, not every static medium is 
necessarily passive, just as not every dynamic medium is necessarily actively nodal. (cf. 
Domsch, Narrating Futures Vol. 4) 


This passage is taken from the fourth volume of this series that explicitly deals 
with actively-nodal and dynamic media such as video games. For now it is only 
important to understand that DVD is a passive-dynamic medium. (cf. ibid.) The 
interactive DVD menu does not ‘act’ by itself. The viewer has to turn to her new 
function as viewser to actively choose a story path. 

The possibility to interact with a film in such a way may look like the con- 
version of Daly’s concept into ‘reality’, but the hybrid technology of DVD is only 
medial mutton dressed as lamb. To clarify this point, I would like to address a film 
again that has already been discussed. Although there is an interactive menu on 
the DVD version of Tykwer’s Lola Rennt, the narrative itself is still conceived as 
a film, which is a temporal medium that cannot be tempered with. The impres- 
sion that there is a choice is just an illusion. The DVD enables the viewer to break 
with a prescribed succession of the continuations, but this does not make Lola 
an interactive film. It is merely an ‘extension’ of the viewing experience, but the 
viewer cannot actually influence or change anything about the narrative itself. 
The narrative architecture of Lola is the same, whether the film is watched in 
the cinema or at home on DVD. The conversion from reel to disc just enhances or 
foregrounds what is already set in the FN architecture, that there is a nodal situa- 
tion with three continuations. Therefore the transfer of Lola onto a digital carrier 
medium does not change its status, it is still a film and not a game, at least with 
regard to the narrative itself. 
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This is also the reason why Rafferty (cf. 44-49) does not need to worry. The 
anxiety of film critics that a new medium might replace an established one like 
film is refuted by what Henry Jenkins’ termed ‘convergence culture’(cf. Conver- 
gence Culture 2-93). Jenkins believes that any new technology builds upon the 
benefits of an old one (cf. ibid.). In other words, new and old media are not fight- 
ing over the hegemony in the realm of today’s technology, but they keep on exist- 
ing alongside each other (this is also discussed in further detail in chapter 3.2.3.). 

Jenkins’ most popular example for this is the director’s cut version of Ridley 
Scott’s Blade Runner from 1992.'% Unlike the original ending, the director’s cut 
of this science-fiction classic features the ‘origami unicorn incident’*® at the end 
of the film. In the original version from 1982 it remains ambiguous whether the 
main character, Deckard, whose occupation is to find and destroy androids called 
‘replicants’, is a human being or also a replicant. But in the director’s cut, and in 
the final cut from 2007, Deckard has recurring dreams of unicorns and his partner 
Gaff, who is also a replicant hunter, leaves an origami unicorn in his apartment, 
which indicates that he knows about his dreams and the reason for this can only 
be that Deckard is a replicant himself. For Jenkins the origami unicorn serves 
as an entry point into the storyworld of Blade Runner. It could be argued that 
the alternate versions of Blade Runner are also mutually exclusive continuations 
from a nodal situation that is metaphorically embodied by the ‘origami unicorn’ 
in the director’s cut, especially since the original version, the director’s cut and 
the final cut were released as a multi-disc box set in 2007. However, these alter- 
nate versions do not make Blade Runner into a FN. Unlike a nodal situation that 
is clearly signposted and established on the same diegetic level as the mutually 
exclusive continuations that follow from there, as for example in Lola Rennt, the 
alternate versions of Blade Runner are similar to different editions of a book. Just 
like the first and the last edition of Goethe’s Faust from 1790 and 1808 differ from 
each other, or the signatures A, B and C of the medieval epic Nibelungenlied, these 
editions are not mutually exclusive continuations from a nodal situation that is 
located somewhere outside the narrative. A nodal situation is always inscribed 
into the narrative architecture. 


162 For Jenkins entire explanation of entry and exit points into a narrative, which is the basis for 
‘transmedia storytelling’ cf. Convergence Culture 95-134. 

163 Jenkins explains this as follows. “Origami unicorn: coined by Neil Young after the addition 
of a minor detail to the director’s cut of Blade Runner, which encouraged speculation that the 
protagonist Deckard might be a replicant; the term refers to any element added to a text that 
potentially invites reconsideration of other works in the same franchise” (330). 

164 For those who do not know Blade Runner I suggest the multi-disc set first released in 2007. 
It features the different versions and enables direct comparison. Watching both versions should 
explain why Deckard’s unicorn dream leads to the interpretation of him being a replicant. 
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In the case of the hybrid medium DVD, it has become a common feature that 
alternate endings can be accessed via the interactive menu of a disc. One example 
is the DVD release of Boyle’s science-fiction drama Sunshine from 2007. This 
version comes with an alternative ending and two short films Dad’s Dead and 
Mole Hills. Just like in the example of Blade Runner, Faust and the Nibelungenlied, 
the alternative ending does not change anything about the narrative architecture 
of the film itself. It is merely a completely different version of the film. The alter- 
native ending is just an option for the viewer to extend her viewing experience. It 
is absolutely clear that the ending that is incorporated into the feature film itself 
is the preferred one. 

An extended viewing experience is especially appreciated by narratives 
that are widely received such as the British TV series Misfits from 2009. The DVD 
release of the first season features small ‘webisodes’. Those are little episodes 
that were not shown on television like the series itself, but are accessible online 
via the Misfits website. Again, there is no nodal situation that marks them as alter- 
natives of the main storyline; they simply enhance the viewing experience. As 
Jenkins’ has rightfully linked his idea of media convergence to fandom, or what 
Jason Mittell calls ‘forensic storytelling’ (cf. “Strategies of Storytelling on Trans- 
media Television”), which is the gathering of as much information about the story 
world as possible by accessing different media platforms, it does not transform 
the narrative per se. The course of Misfits still goes the same way, whether or not 
the viewser decides to watch a webisode. 

Nonetheless, it should be pointed out that this does not exclude DVDs or 
transmedia projects from being able to convey FN architectures in general, but 
when they do, those FNs are of a different kind. Those FN architectures are dis- 
cussed in chapter 3.2.3. The main focus of this chapter is to show that FNs are 
conveyed in all kinds of media, but not all media that convey a sense of openness 
in some way or other to the viewer are necessarily FNs. It should also be clear that 
interactivity is not an indicator for a FN. Whether a text is a FN or not depends 
on the narrative architecture itself. This will be picked up again in the following 
chapters. 


3.1.2 Television and Transmedia 


3.1.2.1 FNs in TV Serials 

Films are not restricted to just one carrier medium. As discussed in the preceding 
chapter, the transfer from reel to disc enables the foregrounding of nodal situ- 
ations due to the properties of digital technology. Furthermore it is not just the 
technology that marks the difference between both media, but also the channel 
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of communication. A cinematic experience is characterised by the confinement 
of the audience in a darkened theatre. The film is shown on the screen and this 
message is transported to the audience by a one-way channel of communication. 
The recipient is restricted to her role as (passive) viewer. A DVD, on the other 
hand, enables a limited interaction with the content by the viewer, which makes 
her a viewser. This is partly due to the technological design and partly because 
the DVD is intended to be received in a private sphere. The individual reception 
does not need to succumb to a pre-set screen duration as much as the shared 
experience of watching a movie at the same time as others in a cinema. 

This shared temporality can be found in another medium, which also enables 
a community experience but of a different kind. Television technology enables 
the broadcasting of films, among other texts, to many households at the same 
‘airtime’. However, the public sphere of the cinema is traded for the private recep- 
tion at home. Therefore the difference between cinema and TV films is not neces- 
sarily the content but the channel of medial communication or the transmission. 
Thompson points out the similarities of both media: 


Popular films and television series tell stories in an entertaining, easily comprehensible 
fashion. They seem simple, yet often the audience must keep track of several characters, 
multiple plot lines, motifs, and thematic meanings. Television viewers often face the addi- 
tional challenge of frequent interruptions — for commercials, for week-long gaps between 
episodes, and even for stretches of time between seasons. Yet they manage, remarkably, 
to keep track of not only single long-running narrative, but often several simultaneously. 
(Storytelling in Film and Television 1) 


Therefore it is not just the channel of communication that is different but also 
that television can extend the time frame of the narrative. The screen duration, 
especially with regard to TV serials, can be longer than the ninety minute dura- 
tion of conventional movies. Ryan points out the differences between both medial 
forms. 


Film and television share the camera as their principal source of narrative material, but, 
technologically as well as culturally, they are quite distinct media. Spectators go to the 
movie theatre; television comes to them in the time. Film plays to a captive audience; televi- 
sion shows must compete with countless distractions: eating dinner; doing homework in 
front of the tube; talking on the phone; surfing [I prefer the word ‘zapping’] to other chan- 
nels. Films are carefully constructed works long in the making; television runs on a short 
production schedule and offers the possibility, unknown to film, of broadcasting ‘in real 
time’. All these differences explain why film and television narrative have taken diverging 
paths: film toward fantasy, television toward reality. (Narrative Across Media 199) 
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Although television might lean more towards ‘reality’ or ‘fact’ based genres 
such as documentaries, the news, or the broadcasting of football matches, for 
example, it does not mean that ‘fantasy’ or ‘fictive’ content is not televised. Espe- 
cially TV serials such as J.J. Abrams’ LOST or Howard Overman’s Misfits are openly 
‘fantasy’ in Ryan’s sense’ and these are exactly the kinds of narratives that are 
interesting for this study.'°%!° These types of texts can be found in both cinema 
and television. Thompson even argues that both media might become ‘one’ in the 
not too distant future. 


Yet technological developments are currently bringing them closer together, what with 
digital video rapidly improving and satellite-based projection systems already being tried 
out in a few cinemas. Perhaps someday film and television will be largely indistinguishable, 
converging into a single ‘moving-image’ medium. In the meantime, however, they certainly 
share the ability to tell stories with moving images, using photography, editing, staging, 
and so on. These common technical means offer some of the same possibilities and limita- 
tions to both media. (Storytelling in Film and Television 1) 


Thompson points out that both media are similar with regard to their technologi- 
cal production side. Nevertheless, they differ greatly when it comes to how stories 
are told. 


Film and television are, however, two different (if overlapping) media. I am concerned 
here not with the technical and stylistic contrasts between them but rather with the ways 
in which they have been used to tell stories. Historically, they have developed largely dis- 
tinctive formats. Most particularly, feature films tend to be longer than most television 
programs; they are typically watched individually as self-contained stories. Television 
programs, however, may cluster into a temporal unit for viewers, with interruptions at inter- 
vals; many series tell stories serially. Thus the artistic possibilities for storytelling that the 
two formats offer also differ significantly. [...] These [differences] arise from the constraints 
that exist in television, to do partly with restricted time spans for individual episodes. I 
argue that teleplay writers have developed a set of particular narrative tactics to deal with 
these restraints. (ibid. 11) 


165 I prefer the word ‘fictive’, since ‘fantasy’ is a genre marker that is applied to a smaller sub- 
group of fictional texts or films such as The Lord of the Rings. Ryan, however, is pointing out a 
qualitative difference between fact and fiction based narratives with regard to ‘closeness of real- 
ity’ as described by Monaco (cf. 24). 

166 The next chapter will focus on ‘reality TV’, but here I will start with serials that are set in fic- 
tive storyworlds and therefore show a thematic proximity to the previously analyzed case stud- 
ies. 

167 It should be self-explanatory that for the purposes of this study only those TV ‘films’ are 
focused on that transport some kind of ‘openness’ in a FN sense. 
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These differences in the mode of storytelling are medium dependent. There- 
fore the question is not if it makes a difference whether FN films are shown on the 
silver or a TV screen, but if television can stage ‘openness’ in a way that is distinc- 
tive for this medium and thereby sets it apart from the previously discussed case 
studies. A specific kind of ‘openness’ in the realm of television comes to mind 
when we think about open-ended narratives, or TV serials.’ 

Television and cinema are one-way channels of communication. The recipi- 
ent has no influence on the content itself or over the transmission time of it. She 
is reduced to the role of the ‘passive’ viewer. Therefore there is no qualitative dif- 
ference in the staging of openness when a film like Lola Rennt is televised to its 
screening in a movie theatre. 

Nevertheless, TV serials add a different notion to the term ‘openness’ when it 
comes to the recipient’s strive for closure. Ongoing, episodic daytime serials, so- 
called ‘soap-operas’,’® like BBC’s Eastenders or Coronation Street, have been on 
air for decades. These serials typically keep eight to ten storylines going at once 
(cf. Thompson, Storytelling in Film and Television 56) and the promise of a resolu- 
tion in the next episode usually comes in the form of the (in)famous ‘cliffhanger’, 
a plot device to ensure that the audience will return to watching the series again 
the next day.’”° Of course, the final resolution is always postponed and even if 
one story arch is eventually resolved, a new story arch is likely to take shape to 
maintain the audience’s attention (cf. 56-57). Especially for a series like Corona- 
tion Street that was first broadcast in 1960 and is still on air every day in the UK, it 
is not realistic to assume that it is the viewer’s aim to watch every single episode. 
Indeed, long term TV series are to some extent open-ended narratives, since a 
final resolution is never given.’” TV series thereby stage two basic characteristics 
of the future - its openness and its infinity." 


168 Whether this open-endedness is in any way similar to staging FN openness is discussed on 
the following pages. 

169 “Die ‘Soap Opera’ ist als fiktionale Familienserie in ein weitreichendes Bezugssystem 
eingebunden: In ihr spiegelt sich nicht nur unterschiedliche Wertehaltungen einzelner Gesell- 
schaften — auch Charakteristika populärer Film- und Fernsehgenres werden miteinander kom- 
biniert” (Hummel). Soap operas employ continuity editing, cliffhangers and seriality as their 
main distinguishing features in terms of storytelling in TV (cf. Hummel). 

170 This is also referred to as a ‘dangling cause’ by Thompson, which is a piece of information or 
an action that leads to no effect or resolution until the next episode (cf. 20-21). 

171 Unless a long-term TV series such as the American ‘sitcom’, short for situation comedy, 
Friends was discontinued after ten consecutive years. Dramatic serials such as Eastenders seem 
to have a prolonged TV life span. 

172 Unless we assume a ‘Big Crunch’ of the universe with the consequences that were shown in 
Mr Nobody. 
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However, in contrast to narratives containing multiple continuations, open- 
ended narratives must feature definite outcomes; in other words: they do not 
feature anodal situation and therefore disqualify as FNs. Although these kinds of 
soap operas are ‘open’ with regard to the fact that there is no end to the stream of 
consecutive episodes, it isimpossible to revisit the same situation that is followed 
by a different continuation. Even when narratives like Eastenders follow eight to 
ten story arches simultaneously, these strands are not mutually exclusive. The 
story arches happen in the same diegetic universe. In Bordwell’s terms there is no 
‘contamination’ between the continuations that would lead to logical improbabil- 
ities (cf. “Film Futures” 92), because the different developments take part in the 
same storyworld. In other words, that genre specific ‘openness’ of these serials 
has nothing in common with the ‘openness’ of FNs. 

Open-ended narratives simulate two basic attributes of the future, namely, 
that it is infinite and indefinite. The future is always subject to speculation and 
interpretation. While not FNs per se, these texts belong to a group of texts that 
harbour central ideas relevant for FNs. There are, however, a few examples of 
serial narratives that feature both, an ongoing transmission of the narrative and 
FN architectures. The question will be whether or not these episodic narratives 
can stage openness with a qualitative difference to FNs in singular filmic nar- 
ratives. This will be discussed with reference to the acclaimed British TV series 
Misfits from 2009 and the American sitcom Being Erica from 2011. 

Misfits will be discussed here at first, since it incorporates FN elements in 
a familiar way that is similar to the previously analyzed film Source Code in 
chapter 2.3.6. The British series follows the life of five young delinquents on com- 
munity service in London. Due to an immense thunderstorm all main charac- 
ters acquire supernatural powers. Of interest for this study are the episodes that 
centre on Curtis, played by Nathan-Stewart Jarrett, because he is able to rewind 
time, and Simon, played by Iwan Rheon, who can become invisible and is also 
able to rewind time. With regard to its genre, Misfits is an ironic take on the estab- 
lished class of superhero films that has recently gained heightened popularity 
due to movies like Nolan’s Batman trilogy or the American TV series Heroes. 
Misfits raises the question what would happen if superpowers were not given to 
‘heroes’ but to ‘anti-heroes’. Most of the time the plot of this series unfolds in 
uni-linear fashion with exception to episodes that revolve around one of the main 
characters, Curtis, who can go back in time. Similar to the main character, Evan 
Treborn, in Bress’ movie The Butterfly Effect, Curtis reverses time when he experi- 
ences an immense sense of regret. 
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This feature is also brought up in the second example for this chapter, the 
American series Being Erica,'”? in which the main character, Erica Strange, is able 
to go back in time to points in her life, in which she has made a decision that she 
regrets. Her therapist Dr. Tom, played by Michael Riley, has the ability to send 
her back to these events so Erica is able to change them. Both serials work like 
time-loop films such as Groundhog Day and Source Code. One character serves as 
a unifying consciousness and although the story time loops, the personal time of 
that character moves on in uni-linear fashion. Therefore both serials feature the 
same architecture that was already discussed in chapter 2.3.6. There is a nodal 
situation and the main character is aware of the fact that he or she is in the same 
situation again. In both series the return enables the characters to choose differ- 
ent continuations from that situation and the last path taken ends in a positive 
outcome.’ It should also be mentioned that the mutually exclusive continua- 
tions are embedded into a frame narrative that follows a uni-linear development. 

This embedding of the time-loops into the frame narrative has interesting 
consequences for another character in Misfits who is able to return to the past. 
Simon acquires the power to travel back in time to save his girlfriend, Alisha. 
This, however, leads to a contamination of ‘worlds’. Simon from the past and 
Simon from the future both exist at the same time and even encounter each other 
in Simon’s ‘past’. In this story line the illusion of causality is kept upright, since 
Simon returns from the future just to be killed in again ‘his’ past. This past, of 
course, is the present of all the other characters. Although Simon and Alisha 
know that he will be killed, they cannot change anything about it. Therefore this 
storyline is far from staging ‘openness’, quite contrarily, it stresses a notion of 
determinism. Even though time-travel is employed, this is still a PN as discussed 
with regard to Wells’ The Time Machine in chapter 1.1.3. The ‘foreshadowing’ of 
Simon’s death does not change anything about his behaviour. Although he is 
able to go back to a formerly visited situation he accepts his fate and does not 
choose a different continuation to save himself. Therefore the story strand that 
is focusing on the relationship of Simon and Alisha is not a FN, since there is 
only one continuation. This kind of PN is aptly described by Bode when he states 
that “his kind of PN is aptly describrative is nothing but the narration of a future 
which has already happened a different continuation toly as well as narratologi- 
cally the narrative of a(n) (imagined) past. They present the future as past space: 


173 Mittel would probably refer to the genre of Being Erica as ‘dramedy’ (cf. “A Cultural Approach 
to Television Genre Theory” 3). 

174 In Bress’ movie the last path taken ends in the suicide of the main character. However, the 
film stages this as the most positive outcome of all of Treborn’s attempts to change his fate and 
that of his friends. 
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closed, determined, with uni-linear action” (Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, 
and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 

The opposite of a FN is staged here, since the narrative suggests that there is 
always only one possible path. In this sense it resembles the plot development 
in Terry Gilliam’s 12 Monkeys from 1995. In this iconic science-fiction film, which 
is based on Chris Marker’s La Jetée, the main character returns to the past just to 
realize that he is unable to change the future. Although these narratives enable 
time-travel and time-loops, they are not FNs. The openness can only be staged if 
there is more than one continuation. The initial question that was raised at the 
beginning of this chapter was, whether the longer time span of TV serials has an 
advantage over the limited screen duration in singular narratives, when it comes 
to staging openness. It may seem as if this is the case in Misfits and Being Erica, 
since both are able to incorporate time-loops into the narrative more frequently 
than films like Source Code. However, this is does not mean that serials are better 
suited for staging openness than singular narratives. Although it is possible to 
employ time loops in larger quantities, the duration of a serial narrative and the 
complexity of the story counterplot the staging of FN architectures. Complex 
FNs such as Smoking/No Smoking with well-branched architectures and a high 
number of nodal situations reduce all other aspects such as time, space and the 
number of characters. This reduction makes it easier for the viewer to understand 
the otherwise utterly confusing alternative plotlines. Of course, this reduction 
has also aesthetic consequences that mark radical FNs as very ‘un-reality’-like in 
Ryan’s sense (cf. Narrative Across Media 199). 

The medium TV, however, relies on such closeness to reality because the 
viewer has to be able to understand the images immediately. Since most viewers 
do not watch a program from the very start, they might even zap from one 
channel to the next, it is necessary that the transmitted content is easy to access. 
This is even more important for serial storytelling, since the main storyline must 
be understandable and emotionally appealing for viewers who have missed an 
episode or two. Although it is possible to catch up on missed episodes online, 
serials like Misfits are still designed to be watched regularly on television. 

It is the goal of televised serials to engage its viewers emotionally. This kind 
of storytelling makes radical FN architectures impossible. A complex, ongoing, 
ever-branching narrative with mutually exclusive continuations, which is con- 
fined to the temporality and limited transmission time of TV, would be too frac- 
tured to be understood. And it should be kept in mind that FNs are still designed 
for human minds and their cognitive abilities to make sense of a narrative (this 
will be discussed in further detail in chapter 4). 
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It is possible to stage complex FN architectures in singular narratives by fore- 
grounding the artificiality of the medium.’” This, however, counterplots emo- 
tional engagement, which is required of TV serials so the viewers return to the 
program. Therefore FN structures are, even in television, only possible in a sin- 
gular episode. This limitation makes it possible to have a FN and an emotionally 
compelling story. 

A good example for this can be found in NBC’s Scrubs. The TV series fea- 
tures in its sixteenth episode, called “My Butterfly”, a typical FN. Unlike Misfits or 
Being Erica, Scrubs does not feature time-travel or time-loops on a regular basis. 
Quite contrarily, Scrubs has more in common with sitcoms such as Friends. The 
episodes of the comedy-drama TV series are ‘unified narratives’ as described by 
Thompson with reference to classical storytelling (cf. Storytelling in Film and Tele- 
vision 20-21). Scrubs is classical television as described by Thompson in the 
following. 


Originally most sitcoms and dramatic series were made up of self-contained episodes. The 
outcome of any one episode had no effect on the later ones, and it made little difference in 
what order they were run. [...] In general, however, sitcom protagonists were considered 
characters who made some sort of mistake each week, learned a lesson, and promptly 
forgot it and got into trouble again. Similarly, detectives in dramas solved a case each week, 
doctors cured a patient, and so on. (59) 


The self-contained episodes in Scrubs centre on the main character Dr. John ‘J.D.’ 
Dorian, played by Zach Braff, and his daily routine at the Sacred Heart teaching 
hospital. Although classical television it features a FN episode. 


A butterfly landing on a woman’s chest sets off a chain of events. This results in Elliot not 
finding a girl’s lost stuffed animal, Carla forgetting Turk’s lucky do-rag, and a patient’s 
aortic dissection not being discovered until the last minute. After the patient’s death, J.D. 
thinks about how things may have turned out if the butterfly had landed on a nearby man 
instead of the woman. In this parallel situation, things seem to be better, as the do-rag 


175 Aswitch to a different medium that allows for two-way communication between content and 
recipient through the use of a responsive technology allows, of course, for extremely complex 
architectures. However, these media will be discussed in chapter 4. This chapter is focusing on 
the medium film or closely related technologies. 

176 This kind of television is described by Jenkins as ‘television of attractions’, with reference 
to Sergei Eisenstein’s ‘cinema of attractions’, as “short, highly emotionally charged units, ap- 
plied in this book to talk about segments of a television program that can be watched in or out 
of sequence” (Convergence Culture 320). Contrarily to Misfits, dramedies such as Scrubs contain 
unified narratives. The singular episodes can be watched without any knowledge about the sto- 
ryworld because there is no over-arching plot. 
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and the stuffed animal are found. Also, Dr. Cox and J.D. catch the aortic dissection early. 
However, the patient still dies in surgery. (Wikipedia, Scrubs) 


Just like in the other case studies, little differences in timing have a major impact 
on the story paths. In the first continuation the butterfly lands on the chest of a 
girl in the waiting room, in the second continuation on the chest of a man. This 
incident changes the entire course of events. The main character, J.D., finishes the 
episode with the statement: “In the end it’s the ‘what ifs’ that hurt the most. Like 
‘what if things had gone a little differently” 

This episode is similar to Blind Chance and Lola Rennt. It is a FN featured in 
a TV series, but it is limited to a singular episode. Ultimately it shows the inabil- 
ity of the medium television to serialize mutually exclusive story paths. Again, 
introducing a nodal situation into a screen narrative challenges the concept of its 
mediality. In the case of TV serials, the node does not explode the narrative, but 
implodes the series into a singular episode. Television is therefore linked back to 
its roots, as Thompson points out when she states that self-contained episodes 
as in Scrubs resemble the classical way of storytelling in Hollywood cinema (cf. 
Storytelling in Film and Television 20-21; 59). 

The potential of FNs to unmask the medium is at work once again; it reveals 
the operating principles of TV serials and their inability to stage complex FNs 
that stretch over several episodes. As long as television is limited to a one-way 
channel of communication the medium itself has a lot in common with cinema 
since both can stage FNs only in singular narratives or self-contained episodes. 
The enhanced temporal frame of TV serials adds a complexity that cannot be ade- 
quately integrated into a FN, since it would cause a too extreme fragmentation 
of the televised content. Therefore FNs can only be staged in singular episodes. 

In the next chapter, the switch to a TV genre will be discussed that allows for 
a certain degree of direct response by the viewer. 


3.1.2.2 ‘Reality TV’ 
The preceding chapter on TV serials shows that complex FN architectures are 
limited to singular episodes. Even when dramedies like Being Erica work with 
time-travel narratives, the return to a nodal situation and alternate continua- 
tion from that node onwards is not part of the over-arching storyline of the entire 
series. Quite contrarily, the continuation is shown in a subplot that is usually 
played out within one episode. This has to do the conventions of TV serials. A 
series has to remain understandable even if the viewer misses an episode or two. 
Generally speaking it is evident that FN architectures are essentially the 
same in TV serials and movies. Whether it is a singular or a serial narrative does 
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not change anything about the architecture that is displayed. In both, films and 
series, only one node is shown at the beginning of a narrative and a very limited 
number of continuations develop from there (usually two, sometimes more, but 
never a two digit number apart from Resnais’ Smoking/No Smoking). The reason 
for this is not located within the diegetic framework but outside of the narrative. 
The narratives that have been analyzed so far all succumbed to the technological 
limitations of traditional screen media. Because film and TV only offer one-way 
channels of communication, the recipient is limited to her role as viewer. With 
regard to FNs it means that it can only be the character in a narrative that per- 
forms the nodal situation. The viewer is limited to watching the individual runs 
but has no influence on the outcome. 

The following chapter, on the other hand, focuses on those kinds of nodal 
situations that are of a double nature with regard to their performance. Although 
the protagonist is performing the individual runs, the choice as to where the 
journey goes is in the hands of the viewser. Therefore the question will be raised, 
whether this shift from passive viewer to active viewser makes complex FN archi- 
tectures possible and what kind of narratives can provide a complex structure 
that allows for a limited form of ‘interactivity’ (since this volume is still dealing 
with ‘films’ in the widest sense). 

Lola Rennt (1998) conquered the screen just around the same time as an 
entirely new kind of serial narrative conquered television: Big Brother. The reality 
TV show of the competition format was first aired in the Netherlands in 2000. 
There was an initial outcry about the voyeuristic nature of the show, but the nation 
was hooked to the screen nonetheless. However, it was not necessarily that pro- 
vocative side which mesmerized its viewers, but the opportunity to influence the 
development of the story by voting per telephone for certain members of the Big 
Brother house to be eliminated. The show seemed to predict the development of 
mobile internet and online platforms, such as Youtube and social network sites. 
It seems that the virtual reality of the internet is not so different from the virtual 
reality of the Big Brother house.’ Although the genre of reality television is still 
young it has already seen a differentiation into various subgenres from competi- 
tive to ‘unscripted reality’ dramas. The common denominator of these subcatego- 
ries is the embedding of non-fictional content, such as ‘real’ locations or ‘real’ 
characters instead of actors. For example, “in Big Brother, the construction of an 
isolated environment works under the logic that it can force ‘true’ selves in the 


177 Daniel Biltereyst argues with reference to Big Brother that “the old moral-panic model - what 
can be seen as spiral effect produced by the interaction of the media, public opinion, interest 
groups, moral guardians and the authorities - needs to be adapted to a postmodern (media) 
environment” in his essay “Media Audiences and the Game of Controversy” (7). 
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‘pure’ environment of the house. It also aims to protect the claim to display ‘real’ 
and ‘ordinary’ people who have not been touched by the media world - even 
while they are immediately the subject of insatiable media attention in the public 
sphere” (Holmes 19) 

According to Annette Hill, reality TV is an umbrella term or catch-all genre 
which includes a wide range of programs about ‘real’ people or ‘lay’ actors. It is 
located on the border between documentary and drama. Originally, reality TV 
was used as a category for law and order programs and turned in the 1990s and 
2000s into a success story of television (cf. A. Hill 5). This genre of television that 
features unscripted drama or ‘real life’ situations portrays a highly manipulated 
form of ‘reality’ mainly by staging scandalous or in other ways ‘sensational’ 
content to attract viewers. Therefore participants or ‘lay’ actors are often placed 
in exotic locations or abnormal situations to enhance the appeal of the show 
(cf. Wikipedia, Reality Television). More often than not the displayed events are 
manipulated by editing and post-production techniques to achieve a sensational 
effect. It is clear that not ‘reality’ is the content of reality TV, but a viewer friendly 
illusion of reality that is enriched with emotionally appealing or scandalous 
content. However, the main appeal of this kind of television is not the enhanced 
‘closeness to reality’ in Monaco’s sense (cf. 24) or the thematic shift from ‘fantasy’ 
to ‘reality’ in Ryan’s sense (cf. Narrative Across Media 199), but the fact that the 
actions taken by the characters in these shows are actually influencing reality 
of the viewer to some degree.’”8 The last person to remain the Big Brother house 
wins actual money, the winner will become a favourite of the yellow press and 
the viewer can thereby follow the life of the former contestant even after the game 
show is finished. Reality TV “circles around the relationship between onscreen 
participants and audience” (Holmes 13). 

Although there are many subcategories of reality TV shows only those are of 
interest, which enable some form of participation by the viewer. These types of 
reality TV have ‘viewer participation’ inscribed into the concept of their shows, as 
Su Holmes points out. 


Regular viewing of reality TV programmes may not involve participating in the interactive 
opportunities on offer, but this does not change the fact that such programmes self-con- 
sciously dramatize a set of relations between text and viewer as central to their textual form. 
In fact, while participation has been conceived as engendering ‘the disappearance of the 
audience’ in so far as it blurs the boundaries between production/ consumption or user/ 


178 Carla Meskill points out, referring to the social effects of TV shows such as Big Brother, that 
people “in a series of experiments were not aware that they equated media with real life, real 
people and real places; their responses [...] mirrored the social responses we have to others in 
real situations” (96). 
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viewer, it also seems that just the opposite has also occurred. In reality TV, the ‘audience’ 
seems to be everywhere, more visible than ever. We are hailed directly to have our say by 
voting, imagined as an excitable and boisterous crowd onscreen, constantly discussed by 
participants when they speculate about how they are being represented and received, solic- 
ited to call/text/email our opinions on the shows, and beckoned to step into the television 
space - to traverse the boundaries between room an screen. (14) 


Shows like Big Brother and competitive casting shows such as American Idol 
enable the viewers to vote for their favourite or least favourite contestants. In the 
case of Big Brother the viewers can vote for their least favourite housemate to be 
‘evicted’ from the show and in the case of American Idol they can vote for their 
favourite act to remain in the contest. In both cases the public’s least favourite 
contestant is expelled from the show. Since the voting is dependent on phone 
calls from the viewers, the outcome of every show is unpredictable. Before it is 
possible to talk about nodal situations and architectures, it has to be clarified 
what kind of viewer, or viewser, participation these kinds of shows allow for. 


In broad terms, interactivity is generally seen to imply some form of transformative relation- 
ship between viewer/ user and media form, a process in which content is modified upon 
reception. The articulation of interactivity in reality TV - ranging across Big Brother, Pop 
Idol, [...], The X-Factor |...] - can be broadly linked to this concept. The core media channels 
through which interactive opportunities are offered are the conventional telephone, mobile 
phone, text messaging, digital TV and the internet. (Holmes 15) 


Holmes’ understanding of the term ‘interactivtiy’ is not congruent with NAFU’s 
definition of the term.’”? However, Holmes clarifies that the peculiarities of 
reality TV shows enable a degree of viewer/ viewser participation by switching 
to another medium, which allows for two-way communication. In the case of Big 
Brother, for example, the viewer is invited by the presenter to vote via telephone 
for her favourite contestant to stay on the show. Those ‘eviction nights’ are broad- 
cast live on TV and are also accessible via live streaming on digital TV and the 
internet (cf. Holmes 16). Thereby the spectator is given the chance to influence 
the narrative by being able to influence the character constellation. Of course, 


179 “The relationship between a user and a medium can be called interactive, if the interface of 
communication allows series of mutually dependent action-response exchanges. [...] Evidently, 
the degree of interactivity significantly relies on the nature of the medium. It is non-existent in 
a book, but patently obvious in a touch screen” (Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and 
Media-Historical Moment Part 1). Holmes definition related interactivity to ‘media form’ whereas 
Bode makes it quite clear that the interface of a medium has to allow for such action-response 
exchanges. TV is not designed as such. It is a non-interactive medium. Therefore, reality TV is not 
interactive TV, but TV that allows for viewer/ viewser participation. 
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this is still ‘edited reality’ since the TV producers choose carefully which scenes 
are to be shown on TV and how the characters are portrayed. It is therefore far 
from ‘reality’ ,’®° this is out of the question. But this qualitative aspect is of no rel- 
evance for NAFU. More importantly, there is a collective moment which influences 
the narrative and thereby the narrative itself is being created as it unfolds on the 
screen. There is no (pre)scripted plot. The narrative is emerging as the episodes 
are broadcast and the viewer has (limited) influence on it. ‘Reality TV’ provides 
two new elements: emergent narratives (with regard to plot development) and 
(limited) viewer participation.'?' 

Reality TV is a hybrid in forms of viewer participation. The narrative will go 
on even if the viewer is not ‘playing the game’ (cf. Holmes 14). Mass participation 
limits the degree of consequence for the individual viewser in the nodal situa- 
tion. She does not know whether her vote will actually influence the outcome in 
any ways at all. Of course, the illusion that this is always the case is frequently 
emphasized during these shows, but that does not mean that the nodal situation 
bears a lot of nodal power with regard to degree of consequence (cf. Holmes 14). 

In reality TV the user is clearly outside of the narrative and, if we believe the 
producers, she can influence the world of the television show. Reality TV is there- 
fore linked to simulation games such as The Sims or Simcity (cf. Ryan, Avatars of 
Story 114). Although the viewer is not part of the storyworld as a character, she 
can influence the shape of it, in this case, who stays in the show and who does 
not. This blurs the distinction between reality and virtuality, another common 
feature of FNs as exemplified in Source Code. How ‘real’ reality TV is shall not 
be discussed here, but it is noteworthy that Lola Rennt and Big Brother both play 
with the notion of ‘reality’ as game. In the case of Lola the reality of the story- 
world resembles a video game, and in the case of Big Brother the game resembles 
a world simulator. Both employ the concept of strict rules with a clear set goal 
(agön) to win the game. However, it must not be forgotten that reality TV and 
simulation games occur in different media. Direct and individual participation 


180 Documentaries or the live-broadcasting of sports is closer to such a ‘reality’ in Ryan’s sense 
(cf. Narrative Across Media 199). 

181 Holmes addresses this kind of collective participation as a ‘feedback circuit’ between view- 
ers who become ‘textual actors’ and the show itself: “[...] what seems to distinguish reality TV is 
[...] its solicitation of viewers as ‘textual actors’ [this] pivots more self-consciously on the desire 
to dramatize our power relations with television, something which involves the more urgent (if 
not entirely new) desire to image a ‘feedback’ circuit between viewer and screen. In this sense, it 
is relevant that Nick Couldry has described interactivity as a form of ‘showing, in performance, 
the otherwise merely assumed connection between medium and representative social group’. 
[...] it suggests a promotion of a kind of pseudo-power which exaggerates the scope for audience 
intervention on offer” (15). 
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by the ‘viewer’ is impossible in a live television show. The viewser is not ‘God’. 
She cannot shape the story world so the plot develops into a certain direction. 
The viewer is just invited to enter a narrative such as Big Brother, but she cannot 
change the narrative development in profound ways. The main story-archs of Big 
Brother and American Idol are pre-sripted in such a way that they resemble tra- 
ditional initiation stories. Holmes states that reality TV offers a “ritual reinforce- 
ment” of such popular narrative schemes (cf. 28). 

Simulation games, on the other hand, such as Sim City are responsive to the 
individual actions of the user. And in massively multiplayer online role-playing 
games (short: MMORPGs),'®? such as EVE Online or World of Warcraft, the game 
world can directly be manipulated by the users (this can indeed lead to a butter- 
fly effect since every user adds another variable into the game). The interaction 
with the narrative in reality TV, however, remains mass participation.'*? Although 
reality TV disperses the possibilities to for viewer response over different media 
channels, such as telephone and internet, this kind of TV show does not permit 
‘interactivity’ as defined for NAFU. Not every kind of participation is also some 
form of medium supported ‘interactivity’. The only kind that broadcasting allows 
for is nothing more than a means to create an illusion of interactivity. And since 
the viewser does not really know whether or not her vote will move the narrative 
into the desired direction, it becomes clear that medium sensitivity is of para- 
mount importance when analyzing FNs. 

As stated before, the idea of a nodal situation with interactivity implies a 
clear choice: choose path A or path B (or C), as in a CYOA game. Also Ryan’s 
concept of interactivity works in oppositions. TV though is not responding in that 
way. It is not clear whether or not the viewser has real impact on the narrative. If 
she did not vote the game would still go on. The fact that it remains ambiguous 
whether the choice makes a difference or not indicates once more that the full 
potential of nodes (as being unambiguous) can only be realized in a new medium 
that works in terms of clear opposites such as 0 and 1, which indeed resembles 
the narrative structure of a CYOA as The Abominable Snowman since the choice 
given is also always a clear A or B. 


182 “Massively multiplayer online role-playing games, an emerging genre that brings together 
thousands of people interacting through avatars in a graphically rich fantasy environment” (Jen- 
kins, Convergence Culture 329). 

183 Participation is mainly a ‘prop’ or a dramatic device in reality TV to enhance the emotional 
engagement of the viewer. Each viewer should believe that her single vote can make a difference. 
In the German equivalent to American Idol, namely Deutschland sucht den Superstar (DSDS), 
about twenty-five million people vote in each season for their favourite contestant. Calculating 
with 49 Eurocent per call the company earns 12.25 billion Euros each season - hence the real 
winner is the production company behind the show (cf. Kaiser). 
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However, the introduction of (pseudo-)choice into a medium such as televi- 
sion does not automatically transfer this into a FN. Although each node bears 
the potential for more than one continuation, there is always only one actualized 
continuation. Since time’s arrow cannot be reversed the revisiting of the same 
situation in a present narrative such as reality TV is impossible. There is a node, 
but since the definition states that a nodal situation leads to more than one con- 
tinuation, we have to acknowledge that reality TV is just a proto FN.“ In that 
way, reality TV is close to ‘reality’ since every moment in times creates a nodal 
situation (as displayed in fig. 1). Life can always go one way or the other. However, 
the advantage of FNs over life is that it is possible to revisit the same situation. 
Even if that means that the user has to play, for example, a CYOA again and to 
choose differently. Reality TV disables that function of FNs. The nodal situation 
that is placed at the end of an episode in which the viewers are asked to vote 
for their favourite contestant by phone call opens a horizon of options (as long 
as there is more than one contestant). However, once the audience’s decision is 
announced there is no possible re-entering of that situation. The edge from that 
node is uni-directional. And when one transfers the story of a reality TV show into 
a graph it will be a uni-linear ‘timeline’. There is no multi-linearity and therefore 
there is no ‘true’ nodal situation (although there is choice). Furthermore, the pre- 
scripted overarching story of initiation, competing, winning and losing does not 


184 Although just a proto FN, the political power of the imaginary can be experienced here as 
well since the mere idea of an agency by the viewer led to the cancellation of a similar show 
as American Idol in China. “Reality television’s global success has been, in the eyes of some 
analysts, an important political phenomenon. In some authoritarian countries, reality television 
voting represents the first time many citizens have voted in any free and fair wide-scale elections. 
In addition, the frankness of the settings on some reality shows present situations that are often 
taboo in certain orthodox cultures, like Star Academy Arab World, which shows male and female 
contestants living together. In 2004, journalist Matt Labash, noting both of these issues, wrote 
that ‘the best hope of little Americas developing in the Middle East could be Arab-produced real- 
ity TV.’ In China, after the finale of the 2005 season of Super Girl (the local version of Pop Idol) 
drew an audience of around 400 million people, and 8 million text message votes, the state-run 
English-language newspaper Beijing Today ran the front-page headline ‘Is Super Girl a Force 
for Democracy?’ The Chinese government criticized the show, citing both its democratic nature 
and its excessive vulgarity, or ‘worldliness’, and in 2006 banned it outright. Other attempts at 
introducing reality television have proved to be similarly controversial. A Pan-Arab version of Big 
Brother was cancelled in 2004 after less than two weeks on the air after a public outcry and street 
protests” (Wikipedia, Reality Television). 

185 The recent development of what was referred to as the ‘Arabic Spring’ or the ‘Youtube Revo- 
lution’ in Egypt and other countries in the Middle East was also partly caused by talent shows 
on national TV, in which the audience was able to vote for their favourite contestant. Kraidy 
describes this experience of participation through voting as a “harbinger of democracy in the 
Arab world” (cf. 7). 
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challenge the conventions of storytelling in TV. FNs always challenge the conven- 
tions of the medium itself, reality TV does the opposite. It does not “fundamen- 
tally challenge [...] the media / ordinary hierarchy [...], indeed, it offers a ritual 
reinforcement” (Holmes 28) Therefore, (current) reality TV shows are unable to 
stage true openness in a FN sense. The full potential can only be experienced 
from the switch to digital media. 


3.1.2.3 Is the Future LOST, Dina Foxx? 

Before we look at FNs in solely computer-generated environments, such as video 
games, we have to discuss the interim stage of narratives that are located some- 
where between new and old media.With reference to the precluding chapter it has 
to be noted that reality TV is such a hybrid. This genre is not just relying on the 
‘old’ technologies of television and telecommunication, but newer formats are 
also employing digital media to engage their viewers even more in the narrative 
experience (even when the specific show is not ‘on air’). Reality TV is “hybridised 
between television [, telephone] and the internet” (Meskill 105). The homepage 
of the German ‘casting show’ DSDS, for example, offers background information 
about the show, the jury and the individual contestants. It is also a platform for 
fans to communicate with each other in forums. Sometimes they even get the 
chance to chat online with the remaining contestants. The hybridity of the genre 
and the potential for cross-advertising on different media platforms is pointed out 
by Carolyn Michelle. 


Increasingly, questions are being raised about the viability of traditional approaches to 
audiences given the growing predominance of hybrid interactive genres and their con- 
vergence with new media forms such as online streaming video, discussion forums, and 
MSN messaging. A case in point is reality TV, where innovations associated with the hugely 
successful Big Brother franchise are being widely adopted. As Livingstone (76) notes, ‘The 
activity of viewing [...] is converging with reading, shopping, voting, playing, researching, 
writing, chatting. Media are now used anyhow, anyplace, anytime’. For some, this implies 
that the nature of audience engagement is being altered irrevocably. The increasing ubiq- 
uity of media and our capacity to be both consumers and producers of it raises the question 
of whether theoretical and analytical concepts derived from ‘traditional’ television and film 
studies are still relevant in a rapidly evolving mediascape. 


But has the nature of audience engagement really been dramatically altered by these new 
genres, formats, and opportunities for interactivity, such that entirely new theoretical and 
methodological tools are required? Must we reinvent the wheel, or can existing analytical 
paradigms be applied and, where necessary, extended to glean insight into how different 
segments of the audience make sense of hybrid genres and their growing convergence with 
new media forms? (137-38) 
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This dispersion over different media platforms leads to the ‘convergence of 
media forms’ as described by Michelle. It refers to the concept of ‘convergence 
culture’, which was originally proposed by Jenkins (cf. Convergence Culture 
322).'8° He defines ‘convergence’ as follows: 


A word that describes technological, industrial, cultural, and social changes in the ways 
media circulates within our culture. Some common ideas referenced by the term include 
the flow of content across multiple media platforms, the cooperation between multiple 
media industries, the search for new structures of media financing that fall at the interstices 
between old and new media, and the migratory behavior of media audiences who would go 
almost anywhere in the search of the kind of entertainment experiences they want. Perhaps 
most broadly, media convergence refers to a situation in which multiple media systems 
coexist and where media content flows fluidly across them. Convergence is understood here 
as an ongoing process or series of intersections between different media systems, nota fixed 
relationship. (322) 


In his groundbreaking work on convergence culture and ‘transmedia? storytell- 
ing’ Jenkins also focuses on Survivor and American Idol, two reality TV shows 
of the competition type. He exemplifies how these shows invite the viewer to 
become more ‘deeply involved’? in the storyworld. This involvement can also 
lead to what Jenkins calls the ‘spoiling’ of the experience. Some internet users 
take the ‘first-time experience’ away from the viewers of these shows by distribut- 
ing certain pieces of information online, which were kept secret by the produc- 
tion companies to maintain the attention of the viewers (cf. Jenkins 25-39).18? 


186 This has already been discussed in chapter 3.1.1. However, since convergence culture is one 
of the key concepts of transmedia storytelling it needs to be addressed again. 

187 Transmedia storytelling happens when “stories [...] unfold across multiple media platforms, 
with each medium making distinctive contributions to the understanding of the world” (Conver- 
gence Culture 334). 

188 This is also the reason why storyworlds or narratives that provoke such user involvement are 
frequently referred to as ‘deep media’ (cf. Rose). 

189 The term ‘spoiling’ emerged from a mismatch of different media and their geographical dis- 
tribution. Due to the different time-zones that are spread over the USA, viewers of the East Coast 
are able to watch series three hours before viewers of the West Coast. The East Coast viewers 
post their gained knowledge on the internet and ‘spoil’ the first time experience for the rest of 
the nation. This asymmetry of information leads to posts that are marked as ‘spoilers’ by the on- 
line community (Jenkins, Convergence Culture 25-39). In “Spoiling Survivor” Jenkins notes a few 
classic examples of the destruction of the reality show by its viewers. To give a quick example, 
some fans have found out the secret location of the Survivor show and shared this online even 
before she show went on air. Sabotaging the show by retrieving secret information on locations, 
plot development and the contestants has become a popular activity in online forums around 
the globe (cf. ibid.). 
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However, it is debatable whether the use of different media platforms is to be 
preferred to the staging of FNs in one medium. Therefore this chapter will pursue 
this question by discussing the distribution of narrative content in the form of 
‘transmedia storytelling’ with reference to NAFU. 

One of the main spokespersons who hail this type of narrative dispersal is 
Ryan. She edited one of the major works in this field, aptly named Narrative Across 
Media, which was published in 2004. She also held the chair at the “Storyworlds 
Across Media” conference, which took place at the Gutenberg University in Mainz, 
Germany. This conference elaborated on recent projects in the field of transmedia 
storytelling with guest speakers such as Mittell, who has done remarkable work 
in the field of television on this subject”? (cf. Complex Television: The Poetics of 
Contemporary Television Narrative) and Juul who is heralded for his work on sto- 
rytelling in computer and video games (cf. Half-Real: Video Games between Rules 
and Fictional Worlds). Ryan sums up the idea of transmedia storytelling and its 
importance for contemporary narratology on the conference’s homepage. 


Even though narratology was conceived as a transmedial endeavour from its very begin- 
nings in Russian formalism and French structuralism, most of its more influential models 
have been — and continue to be — developed in the context of literary criticism and film 
studies. In contemporary media culture, however, the creation of storyworlds is not limited 
to literature and traditional feature films. Rather, emerging forms of multimodal and inter- 
active narration, experiments with the distinction between fictional and nonfictional nar- 
rative, various forms of intermedial adaptation, and attempts at ‘transmedia storytelling’ 
create new ways of presenting narrative content, thereby calling attention to the affordances 
and limitations of different narrative media as well as to their potential for cooperation. The 
increased interest in the relation between media and narrative sparked by the development 
of digital technology and the recent proliferation of delivery techniques in the context of 
media convergence has reinforced the need for an interdisciplinary and transmedial nar- 
ratology that studies storyworlds across media. (Storyworlds Across Media) 


190 Mittel’s concept of complex television transfers transmedia storytelling into the academic 
field of television studies. He claims that new ways of storytelling have emerged due to the ‘con- 
vergence’ of the old medium ‘television’ and newer media forms such as websites and video 
games: “Both home video recording and packaging have altered the viewer’s temporal relation- 
ship to television narratives, giving more control to audiences in ways that resist the restrictions 
of the regimented television schedule. These shifts in temporal technologies have impacted the 
narrative strategies of television, as creators now tell stories that can be experienced in a range 
of more flexible and collectable formats, encouraging a more invested and engaged form of spec- 
tatorship than typically assumed for earlier television. New media forms like videogames and 
websites also allow viewers to enter into the narrative world of television programs, encouraging 
a degree of fan engagement and transmedia immersion greater than with any other pre-digital 
medium. These technological developments have all encouraged narrative complexity as a high- 
ly pleasurable and marketable technique in contemporary media” (ibid.). 
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Transmedia is an interesting by-product of the interweaving of old and new 
media and is described by Jenkins in Convergence Culture (cf. 2-18) and by Mahne 
in Transmediale Erzähltheorie (cf. ibid.).'** 


Transmedia storytelling: Stories that unfold across multiple media platforms, with each 
medium making distinctive contributions to our understanding of the world, a more inte- 
grated approach to franchise development than models based on urtexts and ancillary 
products (Convergence Culture 334) 


For Jenkins, transmedia storytelling is a result of convergence culture. Certain 
narratives seem better suited to unfold across different media platforms due to 
their ability of ‘worldmaking’, among six other principles such as ‘extractability’ 
and ‘immersion’, which enable transmedia storytelling (cf. The Revenge of the 
Origami Unicorn: Seven Principles of Transmedia Storytelling). 


In Convergence Culture, I quoted an unnamed screenwriter who discussed how Hollywood’s 
priorities had shifted in the course of his career: ‘When I first started you would pitch a story 
because without a good story, you didn’t really have a film. Later, once sequels started to 
take off, you pitched a character because a good character could support multiple stories, 
and now, you pitch a world because a world can support multiple characters and multiple 
stories across multiple media.’ This focus on world building has a long history in science 
fiction, where writers such as Cordwainer Smith constructed interconnecting worlds which 
link together stories scattered across publications. [...] 


The concept of world building seems closely linked to the [...] principles of immersion and 
extractability since they both represent ways for consumers to engage more directly with 
the worlds represented in the narratives, treating them as real spaces which intersect in 
some way with our own lived realities. Witness the production of travel posters for fictional 
locations, for example. Many transmedia extensions can be understood as doing something 
similar to Baum’s travel lectures as offering us a guided tour of the fictional setting, literally 
in the case of a real estate site created around Melrose Place, or simply flesh out our under- 
standing of the institutions and practices. (ibid.) 


Jenkins claims that narratives which focus on ‘world building’ tend to ‘expand’ 
over different media platforms. In the case of filmic narratives, such as movies 


191 Mahne explains her own approach to transmedia storytelling as follows: “Der transmediale 
Erzählungsansatz dieser Untersuchung beruht nicht auf dem medialen Leistungspotential einer 
einzelnen Erzählgattung. Das Narrative als formales Verstehens- und Kommunikationsprinzip 
wird im Gegenteil allen medialen Erscheinungsformen übergeordnet. Transmedialität bezeichnet 
in Anlehnung an Irina O. Rajewsky ‘[m]edienspezifische Phänomene, die in verschiedensten Me- 
dien mit dem jeweiligen Medium eigenen Mitteln ausgetragen werden können, ohne daß hierbei 
die Annahme eines kontaktgebenden Ursprungsmediums wichtig oder möglich ist.’” (ibid. 9). 
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and TV serials,” those formats which are able to portray fantastical but believ- 
able worlds, for example The Lord of the Rings and Star Trek, are most likely to 
trigger such an expansion. However, this expansion is not a monopoly of the 
respective franchise, but mainly done by ‘fans’ who want to extend their ‘story- 
world’ experience. This active involvement is described by Jenkins in his seventh 
principle ‘performance’ (cf. ibid.). The shift from authorial control from the pro- 
ducers to its fans is similar to Rafferty’s critique of the DVD format, since it makes 
the viewer a ‘pseudo-editor’ and endangers the filmmaker’s control over the nar- 
rative (cf. 44-49). Contrary to Rafferty though, Jenkins does not devalue viewer 
participation as a negative development. Quite the opposite, he sees the active 
involvement of ‘fans’ as a chance for the medium cinema to remain attractive for 
viewers in our current medial environment (cf. Convergence Culture 325). 

This may all be true, but for this study the question remains whether those 
dispersed narratives are able to stage openness in a FN way. An example for this 
kind of storytelling comes once again from Jenkins by the name of “text poach- 
ing” in his 1992 book Textual Poachers: Television Fans & Participatory Culture. 
Jenkins focuses on “media fandom” a “grouping of enthusiasts of film and televi- 
sion” (ibid. 1) who take on a popular movies or TV serials and make, for example, 
their own video clips that show developments of the original text that are unau- 
thorised by the production company itself.!?? A large amount of such films can be 
found on the online video portal Youtube.com. Especially films or serials which 
have a large fan base, such as The Lord of the Rings, Star Trek and Star Wars, 
trigger fan fiction. One of the most popular fan films for example, The Hunt for 
Gollum, went online in 2008 and has had close to one million views. The feature 
film The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring from 2001 does not provide 
any nodes as such, which would lead to alternative continuations. The film does 
not feature ‘covert’ nodes either, since ‘covert’ nodes are not flagged out, but they 
are part of the narrative architecture nonetheless. A hypertext, for example, can 
feature links that are not highlighted by the use of a different colour, but they 
can be still ‘clicked’ on. Those covert nodes lead to different continuations that 
are inscribed into the hypertext’s structure. Fans of popular movies, on the other 
hand, produce alternate story strands without nodal triggers in the narrative 
architecture of those films. These fan fictions are merely by-products of popular 


192 ‘Seriality’ is also one of Jenkins’ seven principles of transmedia storytelling (cf. ibid.). 

193 This kind of text poaching is relatively new and is not described in Jenkins 1992 book but in 
his later works on convergence culture. Since this study is mainly focusing on the peculiarities 
of filmic storytelling, a reference to Youtube is used instead of ‘classic’ fanfiction such as written 
short-stories. 
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games or films. They are not intended, but the viewers just take on their right to 
‘poach’ the story. 

Jenkins points out that this symbiosis of audience and producers has recently 
been used to pitch movies such as The Matrix. To fully understand the plot of 
the film, it is essential for the fans to participate in online communities. If the 
viewers want to get a full picture of the fictional world, so they can understand an 
otherwise incoherent story, they have to access other media platforms to gather 
pieces of information about this world and then they share those among the fan 
community (cf. Convergence Culture 2-18). 

On a more abstract level it is possible to say that transmedia storytelling 
uses the story as the centre of that narrative dispersal. The story world can be 
expanded by accessing various media platforms that feature additional infor- 
mation or experiences that are somehow connected to the main story.’ A film 
like The Matrix is just the entry point to a whole world. The DVD Animatrix, for 
example, features short animated movies which give background information 
about the storyworld. It includes a story about a minor character called ‘the Kid’. 
His backstory is not explained in the feature film itself and the viewer has to step 
outside the narrative of the main film and search for other sources of informa- 
tion, like the DVD, to fully understand the movie. However, the movie itself gives 
no indication that there is such a backstory on a different media platform. This 
leads to, what Jenkis has called ‘collective intelligence’ (cf. Convergence Culture 
18) and Mittell ‘forensic fandom’ (cf. Strategies of Storytelling on Transmedia Tele- 
vision), the gathering and processing of information by the fans. The participa- 
tion in the storyworld comes through ‘investigating’. The similarities of movies 
like The Matrix and enigmatic TV series like LOST, with regard to the response by 
their fans, can be witnessed by accessing their ‘wiki websites’, Matrix Wiki and 
Lostpedia,” which were collectively created by their fans. 

This focus on the storyworld(s), however, implies that the narrative content is 
at the heart of the matter. NAFU, on the other hand, looks at the abstract structure 


194 This, of course, is in contrast to Mahne’s idea of transmedia storytelling (cf. 9), but it is the 
current practice when it comes to popular movies such as The Matrix. A narrative dispersal with- 
out a ‘medium of origin’ (cf. 9) or a ‘main story core’ is possible but such a rhizomatic distribution 
of narrative content cannot be found in the realm of television, cinema and TV serials. However, 
since this volume is dealing with films, other transmedia projects such as complex alternate 
reality games (short: ARGs) with no connection to film or television are disregarded. ARGs are 
discussed in volume two of this series by Meifert-Menhard. 

195 Mittell examines in one of his essays how the award-winning fan site Lostpedia enables fan 
involvement by using the wiki platform. Lostpedia “enables fan engagement, structures par- 
ticipation, and distinguishes between various forms of content, including canon, fanon, and 
parody” (cf. Sites of Participation: Wiki Fandom and the Case of Lostpedia). 
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of the narrative itself. Therefore it has to be asked whether transmedia projects 
are actually FNs. Although ‘poached’ texts feature alternative continuations, it 
does not necessarily imply that the narrative architectures of films like The Matrix 
are FNs. This shall be illustrated on a recent and less complex example which 
aired on German national television in 2011. The transmedia ‘film’ Wer rettet Dina 
Foxx? is a cross-media project realised by ZDF (German broadcaster). It is a combi- 
nation of an alternate reality game (short: ARG),'?° a feature film (directed by Max 
Zeitler) and an online project (produced by Kristian Costa-Zahn and Leif Alexis) 
(cf. ‘Wer rettet Dina Foxx?’: Internetkrimi). The plot develops around the main 
character, Dina Foxx, who works as a data protection specialist and is the face 
of the company AVADATA (cf. ibid.). Being the face of AVADATA, Dina becomes 
engulfed in a mystery concerning the illegal practices of the company. When 
Dina’s boyfriend Vasco finds out that AVADATA gathers and misuses private 
information instead of protecting private data, he is killed. From then on the plot 
of the film turns into a thriller. While Dina is trying to find the killer she discovers 
AVADATA’s involvement in criminal activities. 

The television film breaks off at a crucial point in the narrative and it is now 
up to the viewsers to save Dina by playing the ARG. Mittell who works in the field 
of television studies describes the peculiarities of these online/ real life games as 
follows: 


ARGs are an interesting cult phenomenon taking advantage of the ubiquitous role media 
play in our daily lives. Typically ARGs are launched subtly with a few well-placed clues (or 
‘rabbit holes’), leading players into a trail of websites, phone numbers, newspaper ads, 
and physical events that posit an alternate immersive reality with embedded mysteries and 
puzzles. An ARG by its definition must operate in secret, as the goal is to obscure the bound- 
aries between an emerging storyline and real life in a paranoid mist-only after the game’s 
completion are its ‘puppet masters’ and underlying structure made public. To chart their 
way through the maze, players typically collaborate in a collective effort to solve puzzles 
and build a trail, using online forums, listservers, and Wikis to join forces. While some ARGs 
have emerged as fan-created grassroots efforts, the commercial applications for the form 
have been as ‘immersive entertainment-based marketing campaigns’ for other products, 
most notably the film A.I. with ‘The Beast’ and the game Halo2 with ‘I Love Bees’. (Lost in 
an Alternate Reality) 


The concept of this game can also be described by Mittell’s term of ‘forensic 
fandom’ (cf. Strategies of Storytelling on Transmedia Television), since the views- 


196 An ARG is an “interactive drama played out online and in the real world, that takes place 
over several weeks, in which hundreds or thousands of players come together online, form col- 
laborative social networks, and work together to solve a mystery or problem that would be abso- 
lutely impossible to solve alone.” (Jenkins, Convergence Culture 320) 
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ers are invited to gather information from fourteen different websites such as fre- 
idaten.org (a website set up by the ZDF for the purpose of this game) and twenty 
social media profiles’ to help Dina and to solve the mystery of Vasco’s death. 
The websites feature clues and puzzles that the viewsers have to solve by ‘click- 
ing’ to help Dina. There are fifty-five short videos online with additional informa- 
tion featuring minor characters such as Dina’s best friend, Jason, and there are 
twenty-five audio pieces to be discovered. Furthermore the viewsers are able to 
access CCTV material, text message protocols and other important documents 
online. It is impossible by a single person to gather all the information necessary 
to help Dina. The viewsers have to exchange their theories and findings online to 
win this ARG. The online community therefore created mind-maps, excel charts, 
blogs, forum and fan websites to cooperatively solve the mystery together. 

Once all the riddles are solved the ARG calls for real life interaction. The 
viewsers/players have to look for hidden USB sticks in the real world. These are 
to be retrieved by ‘geo-cashing’, in which people follow certain coordinates via 
GPS to hidden objects. The USB sticks are located in major German cities such 
as Berlin and Frankfurt. The viewsers, or players, have to cooperate and share 
the content of those data carriers to solve the ARG. The data of the different USB 
sticks can be put together online and the video snippets reveal Vasco’s murder 
and prove Dina’s innocence. The solution is shown on ZDF television again as a 
sequel to Wer rettet Dina Foxx?, namely Dina Foxx ist gerettet. The sequel does not 
just show the solution to the mystery plot but also documents the online hunt by 
the viewsers/ players. Dina Foxx is a transmedia project since the story unfolds 
over multiple media platforms, “with each medium making distinctive contribu- 
tions to the understanding of the world” (Jenkins, Convergence Culture 334). This 
medial distribution of the content is inscribed into the construction of the narra- 
tive. Many websites that were connected to the feature film went online before the 
film was shown on ZDF. Some internet users therefore got to know the characters 
even before the TV premier. In a second step the mystery thriller was shown on 
national television to an audience that was for the most part unaware of the trans- 
medial nature of the content. When the story breaks off, the viewers are invited 
to play the ARG on different media platforms. In many ways, a mystery thriller is 
the ideal genre for the evoking of such participation by the viewsers, since detec- 
tive and mystery plots are always playing a ‘mind-game’ with their audience. The 
viewers are trying to guess what ‘really happened’ or who the ‘murderer’ is (cf. 
Panek, “The Poet and the Detective: Definining the Psychological Puzzle Film” 
62). Therefore Mittell’s term ‘forensic fandom’ fits perfectly for this ARG. The 


197 The characters have accounts on popular social media websites such as facebook, twitter, 
xing and myspace. 
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viewer takes on a hybrid role between internet user, ARG player and TV viewer. 
“The viewer becomes a viewser” (Daly 81). This experience features all of Jenkins’ 
‘three key terms’ of transmedia storytelling as described in Convergence Culture 
(cf. 22): collective intelligence / knowledge’, convergence’”? and participation 
as “audience engagement” (cf. Convergence Culture 313). This participation of the 
viewser is of a different kind than in the previously discussed genre of ‘reality TV’. 
The interface of the computer screen makes it possible to virtually interact with 
the narrative itself. Bode has defined interactivity for NAFU as follows: 


The relationship between a user and a medium can be called interactive, if the interface 
of communication allows series of mutually dependent action-response exchanges. |...] 
Evidently, the degree of interactivity significantly relies on the nature of the medium. It is 
non-existent in a book, but patently obvious in a touch screen. (Future Narratives. Theory, 
Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1) 


The shift from old to new media allows for interactivity in a NAFU sense, since the 
websites of the ARG allow for ‘mutually dependent action-response exchanges’ 
that are technologically supported by the medium itself, whether this is the user 
interface of a computer, a smart phone or the touch screen of a tablet computer. 
However, as already mentioned in part one of this study, interactivity is not a 
defining property of FNs. The defining moment is the nodal situation. In Dina 
Foxx the sudden interruption of the film marks the original nodal situation of 
the narrative. It indicates two possible continuations: Dina can be saved or not. 
Whether Dina Foxx has a happy ending is left to the viewser. 

However, the outcome is already (pre)scripted. The final resolution to the TV 
drama, in which the killer of Vasco is revealed, was aired just a few weeks after the 
feature film was shown. This happy ending would have been televised, whether 
or not the ARG had been a success. The openness promised by the show’s concept 
is an illusion of the ARG. In the main storyline of the film, however, there is only 
one outcome. The ARG simply worked as an extended viewing experience, but 
it cannot change the course of the plot development. The ‘puppet masters’, who 
constantly delivered new online material to keep the viewsers in the game, were 
only trying to steer this interaction into the direction of the pre-scripted ending. 
Dina Foxx is a hybrid in its medial nature and narrative architecture. The viewser 
can merely roam in the world of Dina Foxx, but she cannot change it. This example 


198 “refers to the ability of virtual communities to leverage the knowledge and expertise of their 
members through collaboration and deliberation/ the sum of total information held by every 
individual of a knowledge community” (Convergence Culture 321). 

199 “describes technological, industrial, cultural, and social changes in the ways media circu- 
lates within our culture” (Convergence Culture 322). 
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illustrates that interactivity does not immediately transform a narrativeintoaFN. 
There are transmedia experiences such as Abrams’ mystery TV series LOST which 
works on a narrative level with the idea of parallel universes? (cf. Mittell, Lost 
in a Great Story) and on a different media platfor m with an ARG called “The Lost 
Experience”? (cf. Mittell, Lost in Alternate Reality).?° Just like in Dina Foxx “The 
Lost Experience” does not influence the outcome ofthe main narrative as shown 
on television. Transmedia works more as an offer to extend the viewser’s narra- 
tive experience. With regard to Roland Barthes’ concepts of ‘kernels’ and ‘satel- 
lites’, ARGs are the satellites of the experience: 


Narrative events have not only a logic of connection, but a logic of hierarchy. Some are more 
important than others. In the classical narrative, only major events are part of the chain 
or armature of contingency. Minor vents have a different structure. According to Barthes, 
each such major event — which I call kernel, translating his noyau - is part of the herme- 
neutic code; it advances the plot by raising and satisfying questions. Kernels are narrative 
moments that give rise to cruxes in the direction taken by events. They are nodes or hinges 
in the structure, branching points which force a movement into one of two (or more) possi- 
ble paths. [...] Kernels cannot be deleted without destroying the narrative logic. [...] A minor 
plot event - a satellite - is not crucial in this sense. It can be deleted without disturbing the 
logic of the plot, though this omission will, of course, impoverish the narrative aestheti- 
cally. Satellites entail no choices, but are solely the workings out of the choices made at the 
kernels. They necessarily imply the existence of kernels, but not vice versa. Their function 
is that of filling in, elaborating, completing the kernel; [...] (Chatman 53-54) 


200 LOST is cleverly structured. The first season featured the well-known narrative technique 
of flashbacks. The further the series progressed the more elaborated the ‘flashes’ became. In 
season three the viewers were faced with flashforwards into the future of the characters and in 
season six an alternate development of the storyline was shown, or ‘flashsideways’. The mystery 
of LOST, however, is eventually resolved similarily to Perlmutter’s ‘Owl Creek syndrome’, which 
she explains by discussing Lyne’s Jacob’s Ladder (cf. 127-28). LOST does not feature different 
outcomes but an alternate reality, which resembles an Elsaessian ‘mind-game’. 

201 “The Lost Experience” is an internet based ARG. It covers a five-phase parallel storyline and 
demands active participation of the audience. The hints, which are hidden in the game, help to 
understand the mysteries of the island. The worldwide players of the ARG had to cooperate since 
the hints varied on each continent. Those pieces of information were shared with other players 
of other continents via internet platforms. 

202 “Given LOST’s dedicated fan base already congregating on numerous websites, the show’s 
focus on puzzles and mysteries, and its narrative world highlighting paranoia and deception, it 
would seem like the perfect series to be extended into an ARG - certainly the buzz was strong 
among both ARG players and Lost fans this spring as producers announced the launch of ‘The 
Lost Experience’ for May 3rd to run throughout the summer during the hiatus of the television 
season. Now over a month old, it seems that the game has not lived up to expectations, for rea- 
sons attributable to the competing industrial and narrative norms of television and ARGs” (ibid.). 
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Unlike temporal narratives alone, the integration of the transmedial ARG 
enables the viewser to choose whether she wants to extend her experience. It 
will impoverish the experience of LOST if she does not take part in the “Lost 
Experience”, but the main, televised narrative itself remains untouched. Barthes’ 
concept can therefore be implied very well with regard to transmedia since the 
nodal situations seem somehow unhooked of the narrative body. Like satellites 
the different media platforms buzz around the TV series but the outcome remains 
unchanged. Since the characters are performing the nodal situation and not the 
viewser herself, there is no consequence for the narrative development. It does 
not matter whether the viewser takes part in the ARG ‘kernel’ or not. 

Transmedia storytelling might not apply to FN architectures that have been 
established in this study so far, but they enable a different kind of architecture 
that also features nodal situations. The continuations, however, are not set in 
mutually exclusive story worlds as in Lola Rennt, they are bi-directional and lead 
back to the node itself. Thereby there are always two possible continuations. The 
viewser can either follow the main story line or continue on a side quest. A similar 
phenomenon is described by Felicitas Meifert-Menhard with regard to the genre 
of the ‘multimodal novel’ in Narrating Futures Vol. 2. 


The multimodal novel, like the aleatoric novel, invites play, but the reader must engage in 
a very different type of game in this text form than in the literary games presented above. 
Multimodal texts integrate different semiotic modes, so that text is often accompanied by 
non-verbal elements such as images, photographs, charts, diagrams, or maps; alternatively, 
different portions of text may be contrasted with each other on one and the same page by 
using different typographies. (ibid.) 


The multimodal novel engages different semiotic modes to enhance the narrative 
experience. Similarly, transmedia storytelling is also ‘multimodal’ since the nar- 
rative experience is also expanded via a dispersal of the narrative content over 
different media forms. In volume two of this series, Meifert-Menhard discusses 
Mark Danielewski’s House of Leaves,” in which the text is arranged in different 
segments that are not just set apart spatially on the page, but also differ in font 
type and other visual markings (cf. ibid.). These segments show no visible hierar- 
chy and the reader must decide for herself, which narrative strand to follow and 
in which sequence the different continuations are to be read. 


203 For an introduction to Danielewski’s text see Pressman (ibid. 107-28). Jessica Pressman 
argues that House of Leaves teaches us new ways of reading by reading ‘around and across a 
network’ (cf. ibid.). 
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Though there are usually no marked nodes in multimodal narratives (in the sense of ‘make 
a decision here’), and no instructions on how to play, multimodal novels offer the reader 
nodal situations by presenting different materials which can be encountered and received 
in different orders. That is, every page on which different semiotic modes interact is an 
invitation to read the text ‘as’ a FN, to explore it along different pathways, creating differ- 
ent reading experiences or run-throughs from a fixed architecture. [...] Reading, in multi- 
modal texts, becomes a ‘multiliterate act’ (ibid.); readers must negotiate the different visual 
modes and cannot evade choosing an individual route through the textual whole, as it is 
physically impossible to take in all elements at once. The decision mechanism generated by 
multimodality is thus one of tracking paths through a text which offers a surplus of input by 
integrating multiple modes of meaning into one page. In radical contrast to other printed 
future narratives, multimodal texts do not function on the principle of visually withholding 
information until a decision has been made - in Choose-Your-Own-Adventure books, for 
example, the reader will only encounter the result of her choice after she has turned the 
page - but present all possibilities, all potential consequences at once. A yearning for what 
is still to come, found in most bifurcating printed and electronic texts within the future nar- 
rative genre, is here substituted by the co-presence of possibilities; these possibilities for 
continuation coexist graphically instead of being spread through the narrative at various 
points. (ibid.) 


Although transmedia projects like Dina Foxx do not feature a visual surplus of 
input, the viewser is nevertheless confronted with a variety of multiple continua- 
tions by being able to engage in the ARG element of the narrative. 

Unlike a rhizomatic narrative, however, the ARG element in both Dina Foxx 
and LOST always leads back to the main storyline, which is televised. Their nar- 
rative architecture resembles thereby an ‘axial structure’. In an axial structure, 
diverging branches are arranged along an axis. This is another form of multilin- 
earity which differs from the arborescent architecture of the formerly discussed 
case studies such as Lola Rennt. Axial structures always allow, even require, the 
return to the main (plot) strand for the continuation of the narrative. The dif- 
ference of axial structures in transmedia to axial structures in print media, for 
example Roubaud’s The Great Fire of London,” is the diversification of narrative 
content on different platforms. There is only one restriction of this concept in the 
realm of transmedia storytelling. All the websites for Dina Foxx and “The Lost 
Experience” were created by the production company. The content on those web 
spaces always leads back to the main storyline. Those ARGs enable the viewser to 
interact with the narrative content to some extent, but she cannot simply add new 
continuations to the architecture herself. It has to be stressed once again that the 
edges on axial structures lead back to the axis itself. ‘Text poaching’, as described 


204 Jacques Roubaud’s book is one of the case studies in Future Narratives Vol. 2 by Meifert- 
Menhard. 
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by Jenkins, does thereby not qualify as a means to create FN architectures, since 
it encourages the opposite movement — an expansion of the storyworld. Those 
poached paths, however, do not necessarily lead back to the narrative ‘axis’. 

The ‘rabbit holes’ of ARGs like Dina Foxx enable the viewser to take continu- 
ations that lead away from the main storyline. Those continuations, however, are 
neither crucial for the understanding of the narrative nor can they change the 
outcome. The bi-directional edges always lead back to the main plot strand, the 
narrative axis. Although the cross-traversing over different websites is possible 
in ARGs, due to the structure of the internet,” the main story path leads to one 
ending only. The frame narratives of LOST and Dina Foxx are not per se FNs, but 
the embedded narrative in form of an ARG is axially structured combining nodes 
with bi-directional edges. Those embedded ARGs are FNs. 

This chapter shows that neither the dispersal of narrative content over dif- 
ferent media forms, nor interactivity alone are definite indicators for FNs. Nev- 
ertheless, the switch from one-way communication devices, such as cinema, to 
feedback enabling interfaces, such as computers, facilitates the emergence of dif- 
ferent multi-linear architectures. What happens when the ‘viewser’ is becoming 
the ‘user’ by engaging in narratives that are truly interactive will be shown in the 
final part of this volume. 


3.2 Hybrid FNs Between ‘Running’ and ‘Clicking’ 


When the first exhibition of motion pictures in the United States took place 
in 1896,2° it introduced an era which shaped the conventions of film viewing 
practices that lasted for almost a century. Screenings of films in movie theatres 
allowed the audience to enjoy high-resolution images, while restricting them to 
the role of passive viewers.?” The film-makers (and production companies) had 
absolute control over the movie. When in the 1980s home video recorders (VCRs) 
gained in popularity, cinema lost its monopoly as being the sole source for watch- 
ing movies. 

The advantages of the individual reception of filmic content has led to the 
emergence of new media forms that are currently reshaping popular viewing 
devices such as television. This development was foreshadowed by the appear- 


205 This is another form of narrative organization, namely ‘network structures’. This will be 
discussed in the last part of this study. 

206 Cf. Wikipedia, Movie theatre. 

207 This “complete visual and aural information” which was transported to the viewer via film- 
reel and projector makes cinema a ‘hot medium’ for McLuhan (cf. McLean 5). 
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ance of the DVD as currently the most popular carrier technology for filmic 
content. It is not just the high quality of the resolution in which movies come 
to our home via DVD that makes this media form so attractive, but the ability of 
the viewer to shape the content to her own preferences. Whether a scene shall 
be repeated or additional information about the ‘making-of’, for example, is 
required, can be decided by the viewer. With regard to FNs, however, the DVD 
form does not enable new structures, which could not have been realized in the 
old medium of cinema.’ 

Whether a medium switch to television enables the emergence of differ- 
ent FN architectures with filmic content can only be affirmed if that switch is 
combined with the dispersal of the medial content. Before the digital age it was 
already possible to distribute narrative content over two different TV channels, 
for example. As early as 1991 the German broadcasters ARD and ZDF showed the 
thriller Mörderische Entscheidung: Umschalten Unerwünscht on two TV channels. 
Whether the development of the story was experienced from the point of view of 
the female or the male main character depended on the viewer’s decision. Never- 
theless, the TV thriller is not a FN. It was already discussed that watching different 
editions of the same movie on DVD, such as the three versions of Blade Runner, 
does not transform the movie into a FN. Along the same lines it can be said that 
although the viewer of Mörderische Entscheidung is able to choose between the 
two points of view, there is only one continuation, which is the main story line. 
Another example of this episodic style of narration is often aesthetically imple- 
mented by the use of split-screens as in, for example Darren Aronofsky’s Requiem 
for a Dream (cf. Mondada 67-99). Nevertheless, the split-screen, or the use of two 
TV channels, is just an aesthetic option instead of showing the episodes in seria- 
tim as in, for example, Pete Travis’ Vantage Point, in which the same event is told 
from eight different points of view. In reference to NAFU it has to be pointed out 
that these episodes are not mutually exclusive. They do not logically cancel with 
each other out, which is the case in FNs. In Lola Rennt, for example, only one 
continuation is logically possible at any one run. Otherwise Lola 1,2 and 3 would 
exist simultaneously in the same story world. Therefore, FN architectures in TV 
serials or DVDs are limited to singular episodes and are not structurally different 
from the case studies discussed in chapter two of this volume. 

New forms of FNs can only be experienced when the nodal situation is trans- 
ferred from the world of the film into the world of new media - from ‘running’ to 
‘clicking’. Hybrid forms are discussed in the precluding chapter including projects 


208 This is solely referring to DVDs which contain ‘conventional’ movies or films, which could 
just as well be projected on a cinema screen. DVD games such as CYOAs enable, of course, com- 
plex FN architectures. 
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that make use of old media, such as television, and new media, such as the inter- 
net, by combining TV material with ARGs. This enables new strategies for story- 
telling such as axial FN architectures. The core of these transmedia narratives is 
still the main storyline as shown on TV, but the switch to a narrative chunk that 
is located on a website, for example, enables this axial design. The nodal situa- 
tion, or a ‘rabbit hole’, that is integrated into the narrative design of the TV film or 
series enables the moving away from the main story path. However, the return to 
the main story is always already inscribed into the diverging continuations, since 
they are bi-directional edges. It is the realm of digital media with interfaces that 
allow for interactivity, which makes axial FN architectures possible. This mix of 
old and new media also reflects the hybridity of the new role of the recipient. The 
audience of transmedia projects, such as Dina Foxx, is partly viewer (with regard 
to the feature film), partly player (with regard to the ARG) and partly user (with 
regard to sharing the gained knowledge online), depending on which media plat- 
form is accessed. Daly’s concept of the ‘viewser’ seems to be an appropriate name 
for this phenomenon (cf. 81). However, Daly herself connects this concept strictly 
to ‘database narratives’ (cf. 81-98). Although she gives these kinds of filmic nar- 
ratives the promising name ‘cinema 3.0’, I argue that true database narratives can 
only be realized in a strictly computer-mediated environment, since (electronic) 
databases can only be realized by logarithmic operating devices. Nonetheless, 
Daly’s ‘viewser’ is a useful concept to describe the hybrid role of the recipient 
in those FNs that are located on different medial platforms. The recipient can 
switch from passive viewer to active user without any difficulties. She is therefore 
oscillating between ‘running’, watching the protagonist in the story world, and 
‘clicking’, actively participating. In the examples described so far this switch is 
only possible by switching the medial platform. Jenkins looked into the future 
of transmedia storytelling and termed it the ‘blackbox fallacy’ (cf. Convergence 
Culture 325). 


The attempt to reduce convergence to a purely technological model for identifying which 
black box will be the nexus through which all future media content will flow. (325) 


In Convergence Culture Jenkins refuted the idea of a black box and claimed that 
media convergence will always take place on different platforms, since no single 
medium is able to convey all the qualities that can be performed by specialized 
media. However, since the year 2006 a lot has happened in the development of 
communication technologies and with the inventions of the smart phone and the 
tablet PC, Jenkins’ ‘black box’ is no longer a fallacy, but has become a reality. The 
transfer of narratives with possible entry and exit points into the realm of the 
digital finally enables a switch from user to viewer that is no longer dependent on 
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the carrier medium itself. Axial and arborescent structures can therefore be real- 
ized in the same carrier medium. This enables a higher degree of complexity with 
regard to FN structures. Those new architectures with regard to filmic storytelling 
will be discussed in the following chapters. 


Welcome to the future of Narrating Futures! 


4 ‘Clicking’ - FNs in New Media 


4.1 ‘Movie Game’ vs ‘Interactive Film’ 


What is new media? ... The translation of all existing media into numerical data accessible 
through computers. (Manovich 19-20) 


The future will always trump prediction, whenever prediction involves complex phenom- 
ena like narrative. (Abbott, “The Future of All Narrative Futures” 529) 


It is a small leap from television to computers. Digital television, also known as 
‘i-TV’, ‘TV-on-demand’ or ‘semantic TV’, enables the viewser to access, for 
example, social websites while watching a show. The viewser is able to express 
her opinion via twitter, for example, which is directly feeded back into the TV 
show itself. This development can be witnessed when watching casting shows 
such as The X-Factor, in which the twitter messages are shown on the TV screen 
during the show (cf. Russo).*!° Furthermore, additional information about the 
content which is broadcast can be directly accessed and shared online. The par- 
ticipatory culture of the web is transferred to our living room by the TV set. In 
other words, televised content is becoming accessible and usable by the viewser. 

This affinity for interactive engagement of the TV audience developed as 
early as 1979-80 when the toy company Mattel advertised a home video game 
system, Intellivision, with the slogan: ‘This is Intelligent Television’ (cf. Murphy 
197). Sheila Murphy notes that this slogan “encapsulates the bad object status of 
television and promotes the game system as an engaging and cultured alterna- 
tive to watching reruns” (ibid.). The suggested close relationship between both 
media forms is also indicated when we acknowledge that transmedia pioneers 
such as Jenkins and Mittell stem from the academic field of television studies 
(ibid. 199-200). 

Furthermore, there is a technological kinship between both media forms. 
The first ever video games of the arcade mode, which could be played at home 
such as Atari’s PONG, were accessible by connecting the television to the game 
console. “This shift towards seeing the television as a playable consumer device 


209 There are many different names for this kind of enhanced television. The term used depends 
mainly on the various producers, television developers or production companies and the soft- 
ware they are using. Hari Om Srivastava gives an overview of the different names from ‘enhanced 
television’ to ‘extended media’ to open TV’ (cf. ibid. 227-32). The most frequently used term is 
‘interactive TV’, which is mainly referring to the possibilities of digital television devices that 
enable internet access. 

210 Julie Russo calls this “affirmative fandom” (cf. ibid.). 
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is crucial” to understand today’s popularity of video game consoles (cf. Murphy 
202). Television and video games are historically connected because they rely on 
the same technology, the TV set, to transport the content to the viewer or player. 
The divergence of both media into separate forms is counterplotted by the current 
tendency of the entertainment industry to use different platforms for the distribu- 
tion of narrative content as described by Jenkins in Convergence Culture. Addi- 
tionally, it is not just the TV technology?" that binds both media forms together 
but their visual way of ‘storytelling’.?” Coates claims a medial kinship between 
films and games, since both are spatio-temporal media. 


Debates on the interrelationship of art and games sometimes pose the question of the 
degree of possible homology and conflict between those two time-based and visually ori- 
ented forms, the film and the video game. (Coates 113) 


The switch from the one-way communication channel of television and film to 
computer-mediated games foregrounds the biggest differences between the two 
media: interactivity. 

Interactivity and narrative seem to be incompatible with each other. At least, 
this is repeatedly proclaimed by most academics in the field of game studies that 
are sometimes referred to as ‘ludologists’?¥ (cf. Frasca 222). Bernard Perron, for 
example, points this out in his essay on ‘interactive film’. 


Like the interactive narrative in general, the interactive movie is seen as an oxymoron. It is 
not possible to tell a story by putting the storytelling in the hands of the spectator. And the 
linearity of a story is going against the nonlinear nature of game. (Perron 239) 


This opinion is expressed in most works on storytelling in video games and is not 
limited to publications in the English language, either. In one of the first German 


211 “From a strictly technological standpoint, television is closer to the computerized compo- 
nents of digital media culture than cinema. Television receiver screen size and orientation and 
computer monitor size and orientation are similar to one another, largely because they rely upon 
similar technologies - first the cathode ray tube and later the liquid crystal display” (Murphy 
208). 

212 Of course, there is a long debate on whether video or computer games are able to tell stories. 
The ludologist position claims that this is not possible. This is explained in the course of this 
chapter and in further detail by Sebastian Domsch in volume four of this series. 

213 “Ludology can be defined as a discipline that studies games in general, and video games 
in particular. [...] Since then the term ‘ludologist’ grew in popularity among the game academ- 
ic community to describe someone who is against the common assumption that video games 
should be viewed as extensions of narrative” (ibid.). 
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compilations which focuses on interactive storytelling, edited by Britta Neitzel 
and released in 2010, Richard Wages voices the same opinion as Perron. 


Die Abgabe direkten Einflusses an einen Spieler bedeutet das Verlassen des sicheren Pfades 
der Linearität und führt zu dem bereits erwähnten Problem der schwindenden Kontrolle 
des Autors über den Plot. Bei dem Versuch, klassische Narrationsmethoden einfach auf 
digitale Spiele zu übertragen, müssen die beiden Begriffe Interaktivität und Plot wohl als 
Antagonisten betrachtet werden. (Wages 42-43) 


This argument opened a divide between ‘ludologists’ and ‘narratologists’, both 
claiming that their path was the right one. As Aarseth points out, the main 
problem between the two extremes is that ludologists do not have a background in 
narratology and vice versa. Aarseth, coming from the field of narratology himself, 
introduced a new approach to the debate by working with the terms scriptons, 
textons and the transversal function:*“ 


It is useful to distinguish between strings as they appear to readers and strings as they exist 
in the text, since these may not always be the same. For want of better terms, I call the 
former scriptons and the latter textons. Their names are not important but the difference 
between them is. Ina book such as Raymond Queneau’s sonnet machine Cent mille milliards 
de poemes (Queneau 1961), where the user folds the lines in the book to ‘compose’ sonnets, 
there are only 140 textons but these combine into 100,000,000,000,000 possible scriptons. 
(Aarseth, Cybertext 62) 


What the user sees on the screen in hypertext narratives, for example, is not the 
source code or editor files of the program but chunks of text: scriptons. Textons, 
on the other hand, are the raw material. In the case of Queneau’s combinatorial 
literature the strip of paper on which the sonnet lines are written on is a texton. A 
texton does not have any rules implied whatsoever. It is mere material. The third 
operating principle, the transversal function, is a set of rules that can be applied 
to the textons. It works like a grammar that takes the materiality of the textons as 
elements.” Those operating principles can be found in all ‘interactive’ texts and 
must be identified as such.?'° 


214 Principally, Aarseth “revolutionized electronic text studies with the following observation: 
electronic texts can be better understood if they are analyzed as cybernetic systems. He created 
a typology of texts and showed that hypertext is just one possible dimension of these systemic 
texts, which he called ‘cybertexts’” (Frasca 223). 

215 This refers back to a conversation with Aarseth at the LMU on the 28 Nov 2011. 

216 Meifert-Menhard also uses Aarseth’s terminology when she discusses hypertext fiction in 
volume two of this series. 
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For NAFU his concept is helpful in so far as a FN is also analyzed with regard 
to its elementary units of nodes and edges, with regard to the overall composi- 
tion of these elements into a narrative architecture and the ‘narrative rules’ that 
are inscribed into that architecture. In other words Aarseth’s three elements are 
similar to the compositional units ofa FN. It is possible to distinguish between the 
overall nodal architecture of a FN, the individual performance of a continuation 
from a specific nodal situation (a run)?” and a set of rules that are given so the FN 
can actually be performed or ‘played’ as such. 

Non-interactive filmic narratives can therefore only stage individual runs by 
the protagonists. However, by watching all three runs of Lola and the introduc- 
tory prologue, it is possible to deduce the set of rules that underlie the narrative. 
In a pseudo-algorithm it is possible to trace the nodal architecture of the entire 
narrative by focusing on the potentiality of the nodal situation and by analyzing 
the temporality of the medium itself on a different layer. Therefore, and by defini- 
tion, FNs do not have to be interactive to qualify as FNs. 

In a similar manner Aarseth?"® states that a game has to be analysed with 
regard to its three components: the aesthetic design, the system or underlying 
game mechanics and the social aspect of the game situation. This is similar to 
Ryan’s concept of medium that was discussed in chapter 3.1. She also states that 
the term ‘medium’ is made up of three constituents: the technology that is used, 
the channel of communication that transmits the content and the semiotic or cul- 
tural sphere of this process. 

Media-sensitivity is of heightened importance for NAFU and both Aars- 
eth’s and Ryan’s tripartite models are helpful to illustrate this. However, both 
approaches are only applicable to a limited degree, since Ryan and Aarseth have 
an understanding of the core terms ‘interactivity’ and ‘narrative’ which differs 
from NAFU’s definitions of both concepts. For NAFU narrative is solely the lin- 
guistic linking of two events (cf. chapter 1 of this study). This has to be pointed 
out again, since Ryan has a different understanding of the term narrative. For her 
it is a qualitative concept. 


[...] I propose to make a distinction between ‘being a narrative’ and ‘possessing narrativity’. 
The property of ‘being’ a narrative can be predicated on any semiotic object produced with 
the intent of evoking a narrative script in the mind of the audience. ‘Having narrativity’, on 
the other hand, means being able to evoke such a script. On addition to life itself, pictures, 
music, or dance can have narrativity without being narratives in a literal sense. (Narrative 
Across Media 9) 


217 Note that a run itself is always uni-linear, but the architecture of the FN is multi-linear. 
218 This also refers to the conversation with Aarseth on 28 Nov 2011. 
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The problem is not so much Ryan’s concept of narrative but her qualitative 
concept of narrativity, which determines whether a specific object can be regarded 
as evoking a narrative script or not (cf. “Beyond Myth and Metaphor” 582). This 
scalar aspect of narrative is linked to Ryan’s cognitive approach to narratology. 
Since NAFU is strictly analyzing narrative architectures and their features while 
distancing itself from cognitive or reader oriented approaches, Ryan’s concepts 
cannot be used.” Along the same lines Ryan has a different understanding of 
‘interactivity’. 


The answer to this question is crucially dependent on what constitutes the ost distinctive 
resource of digital media: namely the ability to respond to changing conditions. When the 
changes in conditions are determined by the user’s input, we call this resource interactivity. 
For the purpose of my argument I would like to distinguish four strategic forms of interac- 
tivity on the basis of two binary pairs: internal/external and exploratory/ontological. These 
two pairs are adapted from Espen Aarseth’s typology of user functions and perspectives in 
cybertexts (Cybertext, 62-65), which is itself part of a broader cybertext typology. But I use 
different labels that shift the emphasis toward the user’s relation to the virtual world. The 
point of my discussion of these categories is not however to revise Aarseth’s typology, but to 
show how different types of interactivity open different possibilities on the level of narrative 
themes and plot configuration. (“Beyond Myth and Metaphor” 586) 


Ryan elaborates, similar to her concept of narrativity, a differentiation of interac- 
tivity into subclasses (cf. ibid; cf. Narrative as Virtual Reality 210-21). Especially 
the subcategories of “ontological interactivity” and “external ontological inter- 
activity” (cf. “Beyond Myth and Metaphor” 588-90) are problematic. The term 
‘ontological’ or ‘ontology’ is firmly rooted in philosophical studies with a differ- 
ent frame of reference. Therefore her subcategories are misleading and have to 
be neglected for NAFU (for further reading on this cf. Bode, Future Narratives. 
Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment and cf. Domsch, Narrating Futures 
Vol. 4). 

Apart from her taxonomy, Ryan has also a different understanding of ‘inter- 
activity’ in general. For her it is the technologically supported ability of amedium 
to respond to changing conditions (see quote above). For NAFU the “relation- 
ship between a user and a medium can be called interactive, if the interface of 
communication allows series of mutually dependent action-response exchanges” 
(Bode, Future Narratives. Theory, Poetics, and Media-Historical Moment Part 1). 
NAFU also has a technologically supported definition of the term ‘interactivity’, 


219 Bode rejects Ryan’s parameters that define the degree of narrativity in a text. It would defy 
the purpose of this study to elaborate this debate. However, the point is that Ryan’s narratologi- 
cal approach is built around her idea of ‘narrativity’. Therefore it cannot be used for NAFU. 
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but it is not just the medium’s ability to respond to changing conditions, rather 
it is a quality of the relationship between user and medium, which depends on 
mutual exchanges of actions or responses. Unlike NAFU’s definition of the term 
‘narrative’, ‘interactivity’ discusses the relationship between medium and (ideal) 
user. This is also reflected in the ongoing focus on media-sensitivity with regard 
to the analyzed case studies. 

However, Ryan and Aarseth are still of importance for this study, since both 
point out that (dynamic) texts and media forms must always be analyzed with 
regard to their distinctive components. For NAFU this means that a FN has to 
be analyzed with regard to its narrative architecture, the medial form, which is 
used as a carrier for the narrative content, and with regard to the communication 
between the medium and the viewer. It has to be asked whether a medium allows 
for mutually dependent action-response exchanges. 

Therefore this last chapter focuses on the shift from ‘viewser’ to ‘user’”*° (or 
‘player’)’”" by analyzing spatio-temporal narratives that allow for interactivity in 
a FN sense. In a first step a distinction between two media types shall be made, 
which share the same modality of spatio-temporal storytelling: movies and 
games. Perron introduces the classification of games by Callois and Huizinga to 
distinguish between interactive movies and movie games (cf. Perron 237-49). 


It is clear that interactive movies, as opposed to movie games, lean toward the paidia pole. 
This pole is more playful activity develops itself freely. To Return to Callois’ definition, an 
undivisible principle, common to diversion, turbulence, free improvisation, and carefree 
gaiety is dominant. Paidia manifests a kind of uncontrolled fantasy. (Perron 247) 


In other words interactive movies, in contrast to their name, do not foreground 
the element of interactivity.” Interactive movies are not so much games of the 
agön type, but they tend more towards the playfulness as described by paidia (cf. 
247). Perron gives a typical example, which was already discussed in chapter 1.2. 
of this study, Wheeler’s Tender Loving Care (short: TLC) (cf. Perron 247-51). This 
interactive movie uses DVD technology. The viewser or player is able to manoeu- 
vre herself through the world of TLC by using the remote control of the DVD player. 
TLC cannot be won or lost. The appeal of this game is the mysterious atmosphere 
of the movie. The viewser or player can immerse in the storyworld, similar to the 


220 Referring to the user’s engagement with online material. 

221 Referring to the player’s engagement in video games. Games are meant to be played, where- 
as websites, such as social network sites, are used for a specific purpose of the individual user. 
222 At least they are not games in an agön sense. A movie game of this character would set as an 
objective for the player to get to the end of the narrative, the goal, as fast as possible, for example. 
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experience of watching a movie, by ‘playing on’. This effect on the player is in 
contrast to what Perron describes as ‘movie games’. 

Movie games, on the other hand, tend towards the rule-based ludus pole of 
Caillois’ taxonomy. In movie games the interactivity is foregrounded in a way that 
the game mechanics are more interesting than the aesthetics themselves. It is 
thereby not so much an emotional engagement with the narrative content that 
is the purpose of these narratives, but the objective is to ‘win the game’. Unlike 
interactive movies, movie games can be lost or won. A typical example, which 
also employs DVD technology, is the formerly discussed CYOA The Scourge of 
Worlds (cf. chapter 1.1.2.). This movie game has a clear goal, to get to the end 
of the film by choosing the right continuation from the various decision points, 
or nodal situations. When the player picks the wrong continuation the charac- 
ters of the movie game die and a still screen appears with the final words “your 
path ends here”. It is possible to go back to a formerly visited nodal situation and 
to choose differently. Nonetheless, this ‘game over’ situation also indicates that 
movie games are actual games, while interactive movies are essentially filmic 
experiences. 

This distinction makes it possible to structure the following chapter and to 
relate it to the main focus of this study, films. Movie games and interactive movies 
are an ideal base to establish FNs in interactive films, but they are not to be under- 
stood as exclusive of each other. Just like Lola Rennt employed various notions 
of ludus and paidia, interactive movies also do not have to limit themselves to 
one side alone. Movie games and interactive movies are opposites on a scale, but 
the individual narrative can always be located between the extremes. Narratives 
that lean towards the ludus/agön pole in terms of interactivity are excellently dis- 
cussed by Domsch in Narrating Future Vol. 4. 


4.1.1 Heavy Rain as Movie Game 


TV and video games are in many ways related to each other. They both depend 
on the same technology (cf. Murphy 202), they carry or transmit spatio-temporal 
content (cf. Coates 113) and they also share a medial kinship. For McLuhan televi- 
sion is acool rather than a hot medium because cool media like television “supply 
less visual or aural information and thus require much greater sensory partici- 
pation by the user” (Mc Lean 5). McLuhan concludes that this sensory overload 
dulls our perception (cf. ibid. 6), which leads directly to Jenkins’ ‘television of 
attractions’ (cf. Convergence Culture 320). The participatory element in ‘interac- 
tive’ or ‘enhanced’ TV does not only supply more information for the viewser but 
also offers a surplus of sensory and cognitive information. On the other hand, 
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“television is becoming more and more like movies,””? fulfilling another McLuhan 
aphorism that all media tend to heat up over time. But this is because television, 
McLuhan would undoubtedly point out, has been surpassed by a new ‘environ- 
mental’ medium - the computer-linked Internet [sic!]” (McLean 6). 

In the same vein, video-games offer a surplus of sensory information while 
they also ‘heated up’ over the past years. Consoles like Sony’s Playstation 3 enable 
the viewing of DVDs, BluRays, internet access and playing video games. The fact 
that this console is able to produce a high-quality resolution that is even able 
to transport 3D and BluRay images is reflected in the types of video games that 
are released for this console. Unlike online games of the MMORPG type, ‘console 
video games’ resemble more and more cinematic narratives that allow for interac- 
tive involvement in the story. One of Playstation 3’s bestselling video game series 
is Naughty Dog’s Uncharted 1-3. The adventure game series resembles in plot 
and character conception Spielberg’s Indiana Jones series. Unlike earlier video 
games of the arcade mode such as Space Invaders or platform games such as Nin- 
tendo’s Super Mario series, current adventure games come with a well thought 
out plot, which could easily be made into a movie. The Uncharted games feature 
without a doubt a narrative structure. This is not questioned by ludologists, but 
as Frasca pointed out, it is questionable whether the game mechanics “should be 
viewed as extensions of narrative” (ibid. 222) or whether they have to be analyzed 
separately from the narrative design of those games. This question cannot be 
answered easily and is discussed in broad detail by Domsch in the fourth volume 
of this series. 

Since this study is focusing on films, I would like to let this discussion fade 
into the background of this chapter by foregrounding the similarities of films 
and video games. Uncharted is not just similar to Hollywood movies in terms of 
its story but also with regard to the technology used. The production company 
Naughty Dog advertised the third part of this series as being created like a Hol- 
lywood movie (cf. Robinson). With motion capture technology and voice acting 
procedure they produced “gameplay and cinematics” at the same time in the 
studio (cf. ibid.). Motion capture has recently been used for Disney’s movie Tron: 
Legacy from 2010 to create a younger double as the antagonist of one of the main 
characters, Kevin Flynn. Both characters are played by Jeff Bridges. This aesthetic 
blur of the boundaries between cinema and video games was already discussed 
in chapter 2.3.6. 

In the case of Uncharted it is not just the image and audio quality but also the 
gameplay mechanics that enhance the illusion of this game being an interactive 


223 This is mainly referring to the ability of TV technology to produce high resolution images 
and to the quality of TV films and series such as Misfits. 
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film. Unlike MMORPGs or other games that foreground their gameplay elements, 
they almost disappear in Uncharted. While playing the game myself, I was often in 
doubt whether I was watching a cut-scene, in which the interactive elements are 
disabled and the cinematics are foregrounded, or whether I was actually playing 
the game. Most games feature only one ‘camera angle’ during the game. Depend- 
ing on the genre the game is usually perceived from either a first-person perspec- 
tive, as in Bioshock,?”* in which the player cannot see the character or avatar but 
takes on a subjective point of view, ‘through the eyes of the avatar’ so to speak, 
or the a third-person perspective, in which the avatar is visible and the camera- 
angle is set to give high-angle shots, a ‘bird’s eye perspective’. In Uncharted the 
third-person perspective is employed throughout but the camera-angles rapidly 
change, not just during the cut-scenes but throughout the whole game. The shift 
of perspectives from far distance shots to close ups is very close to the aesthetic 
style of Hollywood films, such as The Lord of the Rings. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion is if these kinds of video games are ‘interactive films’ and therefore qualify as 
corpus material for this study.?” 

This volume primarily focuses on interactive movies, or filmic games, that are 
playful but not necessarily ‘goal-oriented’, since this willing immersion into the 
storyworld by the player is similar to the experience of watching a conventional 
film. Therefore another game will be the analyzed for this study, which has set 
new standards for the merging of cinematics and gameplay. Heavy Rain is one 
of the most ambitious projects in game design since it tried to break with game 
conventions by applying cinematic aesthetics (such as shifting camera angles) 
and an emotionally gripping story of a father who is trying to stop a serial killer. It 
is an “interactive drama psychological thriller video game” (cf. Wikipedia, Heavy 
Rain) published in 2010 and stands out because of its unique combination of ele- 
ments from films and video games. It has also often been described as an ‘interac- 
tive movie’ in various reviews (cf. ibid).The combination of cinematic aesthetics 
and focus on story and character development made Quantic Dream advertise 
Heavy Rain as an interactive drama: 


Heavy Rain is an interactive drama video game developed by Quantic Dream exclusively for 
the PlayStation 3. The game is directed by Quantic Dream’s founder and CEO David Cage, 
who also wrote and directed the studio’s two previous games, Omikron: The Nomad Soul 
and Fahrenheit. 


224 This popular game genre is referred to as ‘first-person-shooters’ (cf. L. Davis). 

225 Whether Uncharted qualifies as a FN or not shall not be discussed here, but it is highly 
questionable because it follows a uni-linear plot development. Furthermore, video games, their 
mechanics and the role of agency is discussed by Domsch in the fourth part of this series. He also 
discusses whether these ‘linear’ games qualify as FNs. 
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Heavy Rain’s story is a dramatic thriller, centred around four protagonists involved with 
the mystery of the Origami Killer, a serial killer who uses extended periods of rainfall to 
drown his victims. Ethan Mars is a father who is trying to save his son from being the next 
victim, while investigative journalist Madison Paige, FBI profiler Norman Jayden, and 
private detective Scott Shelby are each trying to track down clues to the Origami Killer’s 
identity. The player interacts with the game by performing actions highlighted on screen 
related to motions on the controller, and in some cases, performing a series of quick time 
events during fast-paced action sequences. The player’s decisions and actions during the 
game will affect the narrative; the main characters can be killed, and certain actions may 
lead to different scenes and endings. (Wikipedia, Heavy Rain) 


M. Davis, the author of several crime novels, also praised the cinematic quali- 
ties of this game: “At this point, I am little surprised by the increasing quality 
of graphics in computer games, but the quality of what can only be called cin- 
ematography in it is breathtaking. [...] The noir setting is more than just decora- 
tive in this game; the disturbing quality is almost unbearable” (ibid. 11). In his 
essay he goes on to elaborate on the subtle game play elements. Instead of a high 
“demand of physical skill” Heavy Rain integrates the mechanics even tighter into 
the cinematics, so the player is truly able to immerse in a “story which is rich, and 
the characterizations are complex. Despite the fact that it is obvious that you are 
looking at animation, you are drawn into the identity of the characters and their 
inner struggles” (ibid. 11) 

It is not just the different camera angles that make this game a cinematic 
experience, but also the fact that other game elements, which usually are part of 
the screen in any video game such as a ‘high score display’ or a ‘health bar’, are 
omitted to create a true filmic feel. However, exactly those subtle game mechanics 
are the reason why Heavy Rain is so interesting. Quite contrarily to the intentional 
omission of status elements on the game screen, Heavy Rain foregrounds the 
game mechanics when they are required. In fight scenes, for example, the player 
is required to press a sequence of buttons on the controller as they are flashing on 
the screen. This element of physical involvement or play is even enhanced when 
Heavy Rain is played on the Playstation Move. The player has to exercise certain 
punches, swings and other physical exercises, which clearly foreground the game 
character of Heavy Rain. 

With regard to its genre, Heavy Rain is cleverly chosen since detective plots are 
always already a game with the audience. As already discussed in chapter 3.1.2.3. 
mystery or detective stories play a game on two levels, on the level of the story 
world and by being a ‘mind-game’ for the audience who are trying to solve the 
mystery or murder before it is revealed in the course of the story (cf. Panek, “The 
Poet and the Detective: Definining the Psychological Puzzle Film” 62). Heavy Rain 
is not just a ‘mind-game’ but it is actually a game and the goal is clear, save the 
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boy and try to save all other characters by reacting quickly and solving the puzzles 
in due time. In contrast to what Perron has described as an ‘interactive movie’ (cf. 
ibid. 239-47), Heavy Rain has a clear objective. It is leaning more towards the 
agön side of games and although there is no real ‘game over’ situation””®, the 
player does experience a sense of ‘losing the game’ when she is unable to save all 
the main characters. In interactive movies the immersion into the game world is 
foregrounded. In Heavy Rain the plot is quickly driven forward and the player has 
to react quickly, as well. The moments of free play or paidia are rare. The player 
is invited to play with the son of Ethan Mars, for example, but these lesser goal 
oriented moments are rare. It is also possible to simply skip those elements to 
get to one of the eighteen alternate endings. Therefore, although Heavy Rain is 
clearly a more cinematic game than most video games, it is still a movie game and 
not an interactive film. The game mechanics are just as interesting as the actual 
narrative architecture. These kinds of games are discussed by Domsch in volume 
four of this series. 

Nevertheless, a few concluding words are to be said about this game since 
it is an interesting case of a FN. The player is unaware whilst playing the game, 
which decisions or actions have an actual impact on the plot development. The 
promise of the game that every action has unpredictable consequences makes 
this game so appealing. Although the plot moves on in uni-linear temporality, 
the nodal situations are experienced as such. When the player is asked to involve 
actively in the action of the game, it is clear that his behaviour has consequences. 
In one scene, for example, Ethan is asked to chop off one of his fingers to save 
his son. He is only given a limited time frame to act and the player has to decide 
whether Ethan should do this or not. The continuations from these nodal situ- 
ations lead to eighteen alternate endings in which either all or just some of the 
characters are alive. It is not possible to return to a former situation. The edges are 
uni-directional and although the nodal situations are experienced as such, they 
are not as clearly flagged out as in other video games. The inscribed temporality 
into the plot development and the uni-directionality of the edges makes the FN 
architecture of Heavy Rain an arborescent one with eighteen endings. 

However, it does not just resemble the transmedia project Dina Foxx in its 
genre, but Heavy Rain also features subordinated axial structures. These embed- 
ded elements come into play, for example, when one of the characters is ‘think- 
ing’. The ‘thoughts’ circle around the head of the character and the player is 
invited to press the respective button to hear the character’s thought. This narra- 
tive extension basically works like a footnote in a book. The player can choose to 


226 Even when all the characters die the game still goes on. In the end Scott Shelby is always 
the killer. 
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hear the thoughts or not. In any case, the return to the main storyline is essential. 
Other similar cases are the moments when FBI agent Norman Jaden is ‘playing’ 
virtual games, for example. These moments resemble more paidia than agön but 
they are not essential for the game, whereas action and puzzle elements are. 

However, movie games that foreground the game mechanics with regard to a 
ludic experience are discussed in Narrating Futures Vol. 4. Domsch is also shed- 
ding a light on the debate between ludologist and narratologists with reference 
to FNs. He analyzes ‘storyplaying’, claiming that the players, or “active agents’, 
are influencing the narratives with their choices (cf. ibid.). Domsch’s book gives 
insights on related topics that cannot be discussed here. 


4.1.2 FNs and the Database: Korsakow Films and ‘Hypernarrative Interactive 
Cinema’ 


And the database? No longer hierarchical, its order becomes that of a comprehensive but 
incomprehensible labyrinth: a vast and boundless maze of images and sounds, dreams, 
and visions in which one follows, backtracks, veers off, loses oneself in multiple trajecto- 
ries, all the time weaving tenuous threads of association in the logically endless teleology 
and texture of desire. Here, the materials of the world are never fixed data or information 
merely requiring re-collection; here, from the first, they are unstable bits of experience and 
can only be re-membered. (Sobchack 311) 


Cameron, Kinder and others have already tried to employ Manovich’s concept 
of ‘database narratives’ to conventional motion pictures. In chapter 2.2. it was 
already explained why their concept is inadequate for cinematic narratives like 
Lola Rennt. However, the switch from film reel to digital data, or the transferral of 
images into binary digits, makes the concept of database applicable. The possi- 
bility to transfer filmic content into a database engine makes it possible to imple- 
ment highly complex FN architectures. What is meant by ‘database narratives’ 
and how they are ‘used’ is explained by Manovich as follows: 


This [...] places the opposition between database and narrative in a new light, thus redefin- 
ing our concept of narrative. The ‘user’ of narrative is traversing a database, following links 
between its records as established by the database’s creator. An interactive narrative (which 
can also be called a hypernarrative in an analogy with hypertext) can then be understood 
as the sum of multiple trajectories through a database. A traditional linear narrative is one 
among many other possible trajectories, that is, a particular choice made within a hyper- 
narrative. Just as a traditional cultural object can now be seen as a particular case of anew 
media object (i.e., a new media object that has only one interface), traditional linear narra- 
tive can be seen as a particular case of hypernarrative. (Manovich 227) 
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Manovich’s argument that a “traditional linear narrative can be seen as a par- 
ticular case of hypernarrative” is questionable. His idea to equate new and old 
media, here traditional narrative and hypernarrative, is too simplified and as it 
was frequently stressed throughout this volume, narratives, whether FNs or PNs, 
always have to be analyzed with respect to the peculiarities of their medial form. 
This medium sensitivity is crucial, since it does not just explain NAFU’s definition 
of ‘interactivity’, but also because the temptation is otherwise given to succumb 
to what Ryan has termed ‘media blindness’ and ‘radical relativism’ (cf. Narrative 
Across Media, 33-34). 

With regard to FN films, Manovich’s concept is useful nonetheless, since 
it illustrates the difference between ‘using’ a database and ‘watching’ a movie 
(which comes closest to his understanding of “traditional linear narrative”). 
Computerized environments allow for interactivity because their interfaces allow 
for mutually dependent action-response exchanges between the medium and the 
user. With regard to Manovich’s database narratives, the user is able to traverse 
the narrative by (inter-)actively choosing a possible trajectory. In other words, the 
nodal situations in the FN architecture become ‘usable’ because an actual choice 
by the user is possible. This form of agency enables FN structures, which are truly 
complex and multi-linear. Before special cases of interactive films are to be ana- 
lyzed, it has to be clarified what is to be understood as such ‘database films’. Daly, 
who constructed her viewser from Manovich’s idea, claims that cinema is able to 
stage such ‘database films’: 


According to Manovich, instead of beginning with a script and then finding the elements to 
fulfill it, the database cinema starts with a database of elements and then generates narra- 
tive from the database. The database, though, is not a random collection, but a collection 
organized by a particular model. (171-72) 


Daly uses this concept to illustrate a “cinema 3.0” (ibid.). Manovich and Daly 
argue that movies are databases because the shots and scenes are not filmed in 
sequentiality but in separate entities. Similar to Aarseth’s idea of ‘textons’ and 
‘scriptons’ (cf. Cybertext 62), a movie is therefore made from a database of shots 
and scenes. The final feature film is just one possibility which was realized from 
that database. 


Progressive filmmakers are assembling cinematic events in new and expanded ways funda- 
mentally different from classic conceptions of narrative: rearranging pieces in achronologi- 
cal order, utilizing repetition, and designing non-traditional structures of causation. Theo- 
rist Allan Cameron refers to this as ‘modular narrative.’ Database and modular narrative 
encourage games and pattern recognition. (Daly 171) 
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Daly refers to Cameron who analyzes Noé’s Irréversible and Ifarritu’s 21 
Grams as such ‘modular narratives’ (cf. Cameron 65-71). Manovich’s and Daly’s 
concepts have considerable flaws by claiming that those cinematic narratives 
are databases. The idea that a movie is made from a database of movie elements 
is convincing enough. Nevertheless, the movie or feature film which is later on 
screen in the cinema or released on DVD does not feature such a database. With 
regard to narratology it has to be said that the focus on the production side of 
such narratives is superfluous. In the special case of NAFU it has to be pointed out 
again that this study is focusing on abstract narrative architectures and not on the 
concrete production of narratives. 

Daly uses Manovich’s concept in a different way claiming that modern film- 
makers produce narratives that do not follow a linear plot development due to 
the altered viewing habits of the digital generation. This was also described by 
Jenkins as indices of media convergence when ‘older’ media try to imitate ‘newer’ 
media (cf. Convergence Culture 221). However, they are, as Jenkins has rightfully 
argued, imitations of databases. They are not actual databases. As long as a film 
is carried by a media form that does not allow for interactivity, because it is nota 
computerized environment, it cannot be a database. Irréversible, like Memento, 
may follow an unconventional (because a-chronological or reverse chronologi- 
cal) way of narrating the story, nevertheless, it is still a movie. 

This might be easier to understand with respect to FN architectures. A FN by 
definition has to display at least one nodal situation with more than one continu- 
ation. Neither Irréversible nor 21 Grams is a FN because they do not feature such 
mutually exclusive continuations. Their disrupted display of the filmic content 
can easily be pieced together into one coherent story line. In the case of Nolan’s 
Memento this is even more evident since the DVD version of the film contains an 
‘easter-egg’ among the special features, which enables the viewer to watch the 
film in chronological order. 

Databases, on the other hand, are not coherent story lines. Their structure 
disables such linearity because there are always other choices that are also pos- 
sible. To explain this with Manovich’s own example, if movies were true data- 
bases and a DVD would come with all the Aarsethian scriptons and textons that 
the user could arrange into many different narratives, the continuations would be 
mutually exclusive. To give an example, some DVDs come with alternate endings 
such as Boyle’s Sunshine. This alternate ending was filmed but not used for the 
feature film itself. In a database the user could choose whether to arrange the 
narrative from the penultimate scene into narrative with a happy or a sad ending. 
Both endings, however, are mutually exclusive of each other. 

Therefore this final chapter will focus on real database narratives. They are 
‘real’ (or virtually real, to be precise) because their medial form allows the user 
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to follow different narrative trajectories. I would like to discuss the consequences 
of these database narratives for interactive motion pictures. With reference to 
Aarseth, database cinema enables the textons of the narrative to be arranged dif- 
ferently following the rules inscribed in the traversal function of the algorithm of 
the interactive movie. This is essentially the idea behind one of the most innova- 
tive attempts in recent studies on interactive films, namely Ben-Shaul’s ‘hyper- 
narrative-interactive cinema’. Ben-Shaul was clearly inspired by Manovich’s 
concept of a hypernarrative in the form of a database. Ben-Shaul states that both, 
DVD and internet, promote an active participation by the user, because she is able 
to engage with the text in many ways. She can thereby construct a unique text 
in the process of this experience (cf. Ben-Shaul 32). Interactivity is supposed to 
empower the spectator, allowing them to take control over the narrative, change 
events, influence character psychology and decision-making (cf. ibid.). ‘Much of 
the cinema’s power over us is our lack of power over it.’ (cf. Perlmutter 129). 

By shifting the choice in a nodal situation from the protagonist to the viewer 
the promise made in Lola Rennt, that it is possible to change the future by opting 
for a different continuation, has become actuality in hyper-narrative cinema. Ben- 
Shaul calls those situations, in which the viewser is able to change the course of 
the narrative development, “crucial transitional points”. 


The best crucial points are those that are construed in such manner that they clearly evoke 
in the viewer his/her what if she did that or if only had he done that hypothetical conjec- 
tures. These are decision points ripe with moral, survival or emotional consequences (e.g. 
to shoot or not a threatening punk, to betray or not a loving husband, etc.). [...] Crucial 
points can be arrived at in the dramatic succession of events (evoking ‘what if’ conjectures) 
or returned to after having made the viewer retrospectively understand that in such points 
a decision inadvertently made was detrimental, or that a past event could have turned out 
differently (evoking ‘if only’ conjectures). [...] Likewise, a viewer may be engaged and led 
to actively search in retrospect for crucial changing points if he/she is made to understand 
that a hypothesis he/she raised concerning a favored narrative outcome turned out to be 
detrimental, thus raising in him/her an ‘if only had she done that’ derived hope or curiosity 
conjecture towards the past. (ibid. 32) 


They are essentially nodal situations and it becomes possible for the viewser to 
‘play’ the narrative again, but to choose a different continuation. The recipient 
becomes an interactor. The medium film that has been confined to the uni-linear- 
ity of its technology is freed from its medial chains. Thereby complex, (or hyper-) 
FN architectures can be realized without neglecting the emotional engagement 
by the viewer, which is one of the core conditions for both, cinema and paidia 
‘games’. Ben-Shaul’s cinema offers nodal situations that lay the agency not just 
in the story world’s protagonist (‘running’) or simply enable an extended expe- 
rience (‘running and clicking’), but the viewser becomes a real user, since her 
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decision has direct consequences for the mediated narrative (‘clicking’). There- 
fore the ‘crucial transitional points’ in hyper-narrative cinema are nodal situation 
in which the degree of consequence is not just dependent on the behaviour of 
the protagonist, but on the agency of the user. Unfortunately Ben-Shaul’s own 
filmic experiment of this kind, Turbulence, is not yet available on the market. 
It is thereby hard to judge how his concept will play out in a concrete example. 
However, his description of an engaging story line that includes the possibility 
to cross-traverse the narrative via different trajectories, which are bi-directional 
and the viewser or user can always return to a former nodal situation, seem to be 
closer to Perron’s idea of interactive cinema than Wheeler’s TLC. It is not possible 
to describe the narrative architecture of hyper-narrative cinema without being 
able to analyze a concrete example, nevertheless, the cross-traversing with pos- 
sible points of return is unlike the previously described arborescent and axial 
structures. It is neither axial, because a return to the main plot line is not always 
necessary, not strictly arborescent, since the cross-traversing is not hierarchical, 
but it is a (moderate) network structure. Hyper-narrative interactive cinema refers 
to the possibility for users “to shift at different points in an evolving film narrative 
to other film narrative trajectories” (Ben-Shaul 1) The continuations are mutually 
exclusive of each other because the viewser has to return to a former visited nodal 
situation or crucial transitional point if she wants the story to continue differ- 
ently. However, the possibility to experience these different continuations and to 
thereby shift through the narrative itself is a network. 


[...] a network is a set of interconnected nodes [...]. That is why networks may be regarded as 
topological configurations, which are well suited for explaining the increasing complexity 
of interactions and the emergence of non-predictable developmental patterns as a result of 
generic ‘creative’ processes. (Schafer and Gendolla 89) 


This structure allows for movement within the narrative architecture that is not 
guided by a reigning principle. Otherwise impossible movements such as cyclical 
traversing are possible within these networks. The user can move in all directions. 
However, it has to be questioned whether Ben-Shaul’s cinema is really structured 
like a network. It might function like a database but an engaging filmic narra- 
tive is probably created by employing what is described by Wages as ‘branchings 
with bottlenecks’ and ‘multiple exploration paths’, which have been frequently 
used for adventure games and interactive films (cf. Wages 46-47). The result of 
the filmic experience is more comparable to an actual movie like Howitt’s Sliding 
Doors. 

One example of this type of interactive movie is Bob Bejan’s I’m Your Man, 
which was shown for the first time in specially equipped cinemas in 1992 (cf. 
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Ryan, Narrative as Virtual Reality 272). In this film the audience chooses by a 
majority vote (through pressing a button), which course of action the film will 
take.?”” Ryan gives a detailed analysis of the film along with an impressive illus- 
tration that could be read as the ‘narrative map’ of the movie (ibid. 271-80). The 
narrative flow of the film is interrupted by the decision points, or nodal situa- 
tions, that break the action. The viewsers are asked to vote in these situations. 
They step out of their role as viewer and change into their role as user or player. 
Similar to Resnais’ Smoking/No Smoking the film starts off from one narrative situ- 
ation, which is always the same, and branches into three different continuations. 
Those continuations converge again and diverge again. In the end there are three 
alternate endings possible (cf. ibid.). This might be an interactive film, which 
employs a database to deliver the different chunks of filmic material, but it is far 
from being a complex network structure. Comparing the chart of the movie to the 
tree diagram of Smoking/ No Smoking, it is actually less complex. 

Furthermore, the audience is kept emotionally engaged in the narrative 
because the classical way of storytelling in new Hollywood is employed, which- 
ever continuation is taken (cf. Thompson, Storytelling in New Hollywood). This is 
aptly described by Ryan since the plot unfolds from exposition to complication 
to climax to resolution only to end in ‘epilogue’ (cf. Narrative as Virtual Reality 
273-75). This was already described by Wages as ‘multiple exploration paths’ in 
which the audience is invited to make different experiences, depending on the 
chosen continuation, but the control over the temporality of the narrative and 
over plot conventions is still in the hands of the filmmaker. 


Eine, vom Standpunkt der Narration in interaktiven Medien viel sinnvollere Handhabe, Ver- 
zweigungsstrukturen zu ,zahmen’, ist die Rückführung zuvor abgezweigter Pfade in einen 
Knoten des Geschichtsrückgrats. Die Struktur der Verzweigung mit Engpässen beziehun- 
gsweise Rückfaltungsstruktur bietet klar unterscheidbare Pfade und erlaubt trotzdem, das 
Gesamtszenario überschaubar zu halten. (Wages 46-47) 


As was already shown, interactivity is not an indicator for the complexity of a FN 
architecture. The hierarchical organization of interactive movies such as I’m Your 
Man, however, makes it possible to narrate an appealing story. A mild form of 


227 The world’s first interactive movie Kinoautomat from 1967 worked similarily. At nine points 
during the film the action was stopped. A moderator appeared on stage and asked the audience 
to choose between the next two continuations, which were on separate film reels. Following 
the majority vore, the chosen continuation was played. Decades after the original screenings, 
the film was broadcast on Czech television, with the two reels split across two TV channels. 
Although similar to Mörderische Entscheidung, the filmic experiment was not well received in 
Czech republic. (cf. Wikipedia, Kinoautomat). 
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this new kind of interactive temporal-spatial storytelling is extremely popular in 
Japan - the visual novel. This is an interactive fiction game featuring mostly static 
graphics, usually with anime-style art. As the name might suggest, they resemble 
mixed-media novels or tableau vivant stage plays. Although it is questionable if 
this subgenre can count as a film since it abandons the common denominator of 
storytelling in film: the pictures are static and it is not possible to call these prod- 
ucts motion pictures. It is more an interactive comic strip. A more elaborate form 
are the so-called Choose Movies that work along the lines of Choose-Your-Own- 
Adventure books. The story is told here by motion pictures. 


Also called DVD TV game (or DVDi, ‘DVD interactive’) is a standalone game that can be 
played on a set-top DVD player. The game takes advantage of technology built into the DVD 
format to create an interactive gaming environment compatible with most DVD players 
without requiring additional hardware. This technology has already been used for gaming, 
advertising, music, education, and corporate training. (Doucette) 


In this case the movie works along the lines of what has already been mentioned. 
However, there is a decisive difference: the options of choice are not added as 
supplementary material but are part of the story itself. Although the choice is still 
limited to, e.g. eleven possible stories in The Abominable Snowman, openness 
is realised in these types of narratives since there is no ‘main’ story that will be 
chosen above others as in those films discussed by Bordwell. Additionally only 
by choosing, i.e. only by realising the choice event, is the story about to evolve 
at all (cf. Part one of this volume). The notion of interactivity and the element of 
choice is not just an option but an essential and therefore these formats must be 
seen as FNs. 

Whereas a DVD has only a limited set of textons, it also follows the logic of 
the transversal function to shift the narrative along time’s arrow towards one 
of the eleven alternate endings in The Abominable Snowman. The nodal situa- 
tions do empower the viewser to choose between alternate paths. This choice is 
under information, the nodes are overt and clearly marked as part of the rules 
system as in Smoking/ No Smoking. The fun of this DVD is to play it again and 
to choose differently in each of the decision points. By replaying the DVD the 
decisions are reversible but not while playing it in one run. The FN architecture 
therefore resembles a hierarchically organized tree structure as already exempli- 
fied in Smoking/No Smoking. The edges are uni-directional in the game and the 
paths follow parallel lines. Completely different outcomes are impossible. The 
point of divergence with regard to location is always the Himalaya and the North- 
ern siblings will always encounter the Yeti in one form or another. The idea of an 
unhinged database that shifts freely can therefore not be presented on a medium 
such as this DVD. 
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However, algorithmic programming enables the user to truly experience 
a database narrative, unhinged of the temporality of the medium itself. Such a 
database engine was designed by Folrian Thalhofer, namely the Korsakow soft- 
ware. It is described by Thalhofer as dynamic software (cf. ibid.). The dynamic 
system enables for a different kind of narrative organization than what has been 
possible so far. The engine produces a Korsakow or K-Film: 


A K-Film is a database film produced using the Korsakow System. K-Films cover all genres, 
including fictional narrative, documentary, and experimental. They have also been used in/ 
as/for installations, performances, traditional postproduction, online portfolios, etc. (ibid.) 


The database elements or textons are called SNUs. 


A SNU is a ‘Smallest Narrative Unit’. Around here we pronounce it ‘snoo’. It is the funda- 
mental building block of a Korsakow Film. With Korsakow, you're essentially taking your 
media assets (typically, pieces of edited video with durations of 20 secs to 2 minutes) and 
SNU-ifying them. That is, applying keywords and other rules to each piece of media that will 
appear in your K-Film. (ibid.) 


The transversal function is the algorithm inscribed in the engine. This algorithm 
is accessible via links that make it possible for the user to shift through the narra- 
tive. These links are called POCs: 


Like ‘SNU’, the term POC (for ‘Point of Contact’) was invented by Heinz Emigholz. A POC is 
not merely a link. It is the possibility of a link. In other words, a link is the obvious mani- 
festation of a POC. But: there can be a POC without a link. For example, if there are Out- 
keywords that don’t find a SNU with a matching In-keyword. In this case there is no link, 
but there is still a POC. In a way, POCs are like docking points: They simply wait for the right 
SNU to come up. (ibid.) 


Suppan describes the K-Film 13ter Stock in her work on interactive storytelling. 


„Ein Beispiel für die Umsetzung von interaktivem Storytelling ist der Film 13. Stock der von 
Florian Thalhofer, freier Designer und Dozent für Interactive Storytelling in Berlin mit Hilfe 
der Software Korsakow entwickelt wurde. Der Film handelt von Bewohnern eines Hoch- 
hauses in Bremen. Der Leser hat die Möglichkeit, über ein Menü zu bestimmen, wann er 
welche Szene sehen möchte. Weiter kann bestimmt werden, in welcher Reihenfolge er 
die Szenen sehen möchte und welche Länge die einzelnen Interviews haben sollen. Ein 
weiteres Beispiel ist der Film Berlin Connection. In diesem Film hat der Leser (Spieler) die 
Möglichkeit, in die Rolle des Hauptdarstellers zu schlüpfen und kann so den Fortgang der 
Handlung bestimmen.” (ibid. 25) 


What has been formerly criticized by Rafferty is now the working principle of this 
kind of narrative; the user does indeed become the editor of the film. Unlike the 
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CYOA, the nodal situations (or POCs) do not propel the narrative forward towards 
a goal. It should therefore be stressed that the CYOA is essentially a movie game 
with regard to the ludus pole, since the objective of the narrative is to get to one 
of the eleven possible endings. This also emphasizes the narrative as being plot 
driven whereas the database K-movie leans more towards the paidia pole. The 
user can shift through the narrative space, which is exactly what is described by 
Vivian Sobchack (cf. ibid. 311). The temporality of the medium is unhinged and 
the hierarchical organized arborescent structure of the narratives described so 
far gives way to a rhizomatic network structure that enables truly bi-directional 
shifting from one POC to the other. A K-film is therefore a radical FN, since there 
is no inbuilt directionality. The architecture is more like a network in the sense 
that the user can choose different paths through it. However, this openness is 
counterplotting the causal linking of events. The user becomes more a complete 
idea of the narrative universe, in the case of 13ter Stock this means that the user 
or viewser gets to know who lives on 13" floor and how the people are related. 

This is displayed in the total sum of continuations, which are accessible from 
a POC. A POC can lead to a single continuation (if it is a ‘dead end’ or a mock 
node) or to an array of possible continuations in a two digit number (if many 
SNUs are connected to a POC).A scene from 13ter Stock that links the lives of many 
inhabitants together is therefore more likely to have a higher number of continu- 
ations than a scene on the lonely rooftop. The degree of consequence, however, 
is almost non-existent since the textons, or POCs, are merely possibilities to shift 
in the narrative space. The decision which POC to choose has no influence on the 
narrative development at all. If a narrative is the linking of at least two events 
then a K-film is a narrative; if the causality principle has to be employed it is none. 
Since narrative is the human’s only cognitive device to create meaning out of this 
world, it is questionable what meaning the user will gather from a K-film. As Thal- 
hofer states himself: “Ich möchte dem Betrachter meiner Filme nicht die Welt erk- 
laren, sondern ihm Gelegenheit geben, Fragen zu stellen und selbst Antworten zu 
finden” (qtd. in Suppan 31) 

The radicality of a network structure, which features nodes with multiple 
continuations, is freed from the temporality of the medium itself (in terms of 
linearity such as the screen duration in conventional motion pictures). There is 
no initial point of divergence or a point of convergence anymore as in Smoking/ 
No Smoking or even Mr. Nobody, but a mere play of possibilities. The question is 
whether that rhizomatic structure is taking away an essence of narrative itself. 
As exemplified on Mr Nobody, if all possibilities are possible and reversible, 
time becomes unhinged. The narrative is stripped from its very essence of time 
and becomes a flow. A K-film is a radical resolution of the promise inscribed in 
the nodal situation (the node is always lacking temporality itself, since only its 
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performance takes place in time). In other words, a K-film has only a minimum 
of narrative proclivity.””® This is reflected in the role of the recipient of a K-film. 
The possibility to view multiple continuations without an over-arching plot or 
narrative frame-work and without any kind of recognizable objective makes it 
very hard for the recipient to make sense of a K-film. These computer aided filmic 
mosaics are not movie games but they are also not interactive films. Furthermore, 
in the case of 13ter Stock the different continuations are not mutually exclusive 
of each other. They happen in the same story world and do not logically interfere 
with each other. The user is simply given the choice to view them in a self-chosen 
sequence. This makes 13ter Stock into a database mosaic that has his equivalent 
in the realm of conventional films in episodic movies like Paris, je t'aime. 

Until Ben-Shaul releases his hyper-narrative film Turbulence a network FN 
film remains a theoretical construct, which has not yet been made. This is the 
threshold of FN in motion pictures. 


4.2 ‘Clicking’: FNs and the User 


The shift from old to new media is also a shift from passive viewer to active user. 
By shifting from analogue to digital media forms the FN architectures are no 
longer limited to arborescent structures. Transmedia projects, such as Dina Foxx, 
employ axial structures. In interactive films, such as Tender Loving Care, and 
movie games, such as Heavy Rain, a combination of axial and arborescent struc- 
tures is employed to guarantee different experiences for the players or viewsers. 
The authorial control over the narrative, however, is never fully in the hands of 
the player or viewser. This could only be made achievable in network structures, 
which are either ultimate or no FNs at all. Network films like 13ter Stock enable 
an uncontrolled traversing through the database, but the narrative threads are 
almost non-existent. They resemble filmic mosaics with hardly any narrative 


228 “The term narrative proclivity is here used in a sense similar, but not identical to Marie- 
Laure Ryan’s term ‘narrativity’. Narrative proclivity is not something that an object ‘has’ or does 
not have, but a measure of the relative ease with which an object lends itself to being conceived 
in terms of a (fictional) storyworld. This says nothing about the complexity of the storyworld, 
nor does it imply any aesthetic judgment. On the contrary, many a modernist aesthetic position 
would rather privilege an object in which less narrative information is spelled out for the recipi- 
ent. Also, narrative proclivity as a term is used here not to make a theoretical statement about 
events and their fundamental ability of being conceived as a narrative, but merely as a practi- 
cal measurement. As Christoph Bode has stated convincingly, any two events can be narrativ- 
ized. Thus, narrativity, as it is used here, is not a question of ‘yes’ or ‘no’, but of ‘how easily’?.” 
(Domsch, Narrating Futures Vol. 4) 
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core. It is yet to decide whether Ben-Shaul’s Turbulence (cf. Zax) will enable 
network architectures to stage ultimate openness in a FN sense. Networks imme- 
diately evoke a sense of spatiality because of their vastness. Social networks like 
facebook or myspace and the network structure of the world-wide-web in general, 
have reached global dimensions. The narrative architectures of FNs, whether 
networks or tree structures, also immediately evoke a sense of such spatiality 
because their narrative architecture can be traced out as a map, which is a mul- 
titudinous web of nodes and edges. Furthermore FNs always have the tendency 
to explode the narrative space and to explode the materiality of the medium. The 
shift from hierarchically linked events to rhizomatic structures expands the nar- 
rative space while encoding it into the computer language, which consist of the 
simple binary opposition of 0 and 1. It is only possible to stage such a complex 
narrative space in a computer-mediated environment, which uses a very simple 
language. It has to be noted, however, that it is the relationship between the 
user and the medium itself, which creates the FN. In actively-nodal and dynamic 
media the role of the user, player or viewser is ever more crucial than in static 
and passive media. It must be said that FNs can only realize their full potential in 
computer-mediated environments, in which it is no longer the protagonist who is 
performing the nodal situation as in ‘running’, but it is the user who is perform- 
ing the node by ‘clicking’. 

Network structures or database narratives therefore become more linked to 
the idea of postmodernity as Ben-Shaul points out. He sums up the postmodern 
idea that “language and other forms of communication are polysemic and multi- 
directional. Any attempt to fix, stabilize or systematize the process of signification 
was [...] an attempt to control human and textual freedom and creativity” (ibid. 
19) With regard to FN structures the narrative space is of interest. The space itself 
becomes the most important feature of the narrative itself. With regard to this the 
nodal power of a single node might be minimal with its degree of consequence, 
but the nodal power of the whole narrative space becomes immense. The user is 
able to experience a FN as narrative spatiality. A FN is a narrative space which is 
becoming “mediated experiencialty” (Fludernik 13) and unhinged from time.??? 


229 The temporality of the medium is no longer important. Films are always bound to their 
screen duration but the transferral of films from film reel to digital FNs enables the viewser to 
experience the FN free from the dominating temporality of the medium film itself. 
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We will arrive at a moment of self-alienation as in a static spectacle. - Walter Benjamin (qtd. 
in Technocalyps) 


This book started with the definition of time with regard to future as the defin- 
ing principle of FNs”° but ended with a spatial idea of it. The future is in the 
nodal architecture of FNs and the more complex those structures are, the more 
‘open’ FNs can be. In other words, the case studies are assembled from ‘running’ 
to ‘clicking’. 

Lola is the emblematic metaphor for cinema: a running woman combining 
both motion and emotion into one moving image as Tykwer pointed out. The first 
filmic example is very different from the last case study, which is discussed in this 
volume. A K-Film shifts the focus from a development of a narrative to the user’s 
performance. By clicking through 13ter Stock the user can experience a mediated 
form of narrative space. The emblematic symbol for this is the POC itself. It does 
not combine motion and emotion like Lola, but it displays stasis and artificial- 
ity. The protagonist?" is non-existent in a narrative that is more a filmic mosaic 
of society than a filmic narrative. That society in its totality becomes tangible 
through the narrativization of the context: the space. The last threshold would 
therefore be the symbolic of the database. The nodal situation is exemplifying the 
symbolic principle of 1 and 0, since the choice is always an either or. The continu- 
ations that lead away from a nodal situation are mutually exclusive and they have 
to be marked out as such. Otherwise the return to the same situation would be 
impossible. If the origo of the narrative is, however, doubly employed by the user 
as protagonist and user, as recipient and character, the full potential of a nodal 
situation can be made experienceable in the terms of virtual reality that shifts the 
user to its final stage as resident, i.e. Second Life (short: SL). 

This ability to simulate a life like narrative is even more drastically, although 
less aesthetically, implemented by Second Life. The aim of this ‘game’ is to offer 
in fact a second life where anything is possible. 


Second Life (SL) is a virtual world developed by Linden Lab that launched on June 23, 
2003, and is accessible via the Internet. A free client program called the Second Life Viewer 
enables its users, called Residents, to interact with each other through avatars. Residents 
can explore, meet other residents, socialize, participate in individual and group activities, 


230 With reference to the degree of openness which is conveyed in the term future time. 

231 13ter Stock does not have a protagonist or an avatar. There is no digital double of the user in 
the story world. At the same time, the characters of 13ter Stock are more properties or functions 
of the database and refute any kind of identification. 
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and create and trade virtual property and services with one another, or travel throughout 
the world, which residents refer to as the grid. (Wikipedia, Second Life) 


SL is not goal oriented. When it was previously described by Perron that inter- 
active movies resemble more paidia or free play, instead of rule governed and 
goal oriented ludus games (cf. ibid.), then SL is closer to this idea than the case 
studies discussed in 4.1.1. and 4.1.2. The users define their own roles, and the 
genre conventions emerge during the continuation of the game. Furthermore cre- 
ative freedom is enhanced by the possibility of SL residents to create their own 
objects (prims) by an easy programming device. The only constant in SL is time 
and once a member of the community decides for a name of his/her avatar this 
cannot be changed, either. Apart from that anything is possible. 


Second Life seems to me especially interesting as a major example of the intersections of 
life, video games, and narrative. It is maybe the example of an open sandbox structure, 
allowing countless forms of emergent gameplay, but at the same it is completely lacking in 
any pre-structured narrative. (NAFU Wiki.) 


It could be argued if SL is in any way suitable for a narrative project at all. But 
then again, since there is no goal oriented objective integrated in the SL world 
the only reason for people to interact virtually is to ‘write their own narrative’. 
Sven Sittlich’s book about SL includes interviews with various avatars and they 
all claim that their only reason to be here is to ‘experience stories together’. 


Im Virtuellen erlebt anscheinend jeder, der sich darauf einlässt, eine Geschichte, etwas Ein- 
prägsames, das er mit herübernimmt in sein Leben vor dem Monitor [...] Wir erzählen uns 
doch alle gemeinsam eine Geschichte [...]. Klar, die Avatare in dieser Welt sammeln doch 
während ihres Lebens eine Menge Geschichten an, gute und schlechte Momente und Erleb- 
nisse [...]. Im Virtuellen erlebt anscheinend jeder, der sich darauf einlässt, eine Geschichte, 
etwas Einprägsames, das er mit herübernimmt in sein Leben vor dem Monitor. [...] Ich habe 
manchmal das Gefühl, dass sie ein Eigenleben bekommen hat [...] wie eine Romanfigur. [...] 
Es geht in Second Life um die vielen Facetten der Freiheit: Es gibt im Virtuellen kein einge- 
bautes Ziel, keine Belohnung von der Welt selbst und keine Highscore [...] (Sittlich, 33-40) 


Nevertheless virtual realities, MMORPGs and ARGs obtain their appeal for the 
users by blurring reality and virtual reality. This is especially evident as in SL, 
since the currency Linden Dollar can be exchanged into real money in real life 
and real people are actually making a living out of SL by programming clothes, 
for example. The user can become absolutely absorbed in that virtual reality and 
the emotional engagement with the narrative can lead to what Gilles Deleuze has 
described in his ‘society of control’. 
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In the disciplinary societies one was always starting again (from school to the barracks, 
from the barracks to the factory), while in the societies of control one is never finished with 
anything-the corporation, the educational system, the armed services being metastable 
states coexisting in one and the same modulation, like a universal system of deformation. 
(Deleuze, Society of Control) 


The user has to stay online as much as possible and work on his meta-stable iden- 
tity by constantly updating his avatar, by taking part in the collectively organised 
raids (as in World of Warcraft) or by buying the latest clothes (as in SL) to be inte- 
grated in the collective, to experience (virtual) life. The program itself, also not 
pre-scripted or in any way dominating the mode of interaction with the medium 
or between the users, has become a society of control where ‘one is never finished 
with anything’. 

If we look at the channel of communication, it is obvious that the roles of 
sender and recipient are becoming interchangeable introducing a new form of 
media communication which can be best described as rhizomatic. 


Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari used the term ‘rhizome’ to describe theory and research 
that allows for multiple, non-hierarchical entry and exit points in data representation and 
interpretation. In A Thousand Plateaus, they opposed it to an arborescent conception of 
knowledge, which worked with dualist categories and binary choices. A rhizome works with 
horizontal and trans-species connections, while an arborescent model works with vertical 
and linear connections. Their use of the ‘orchid and the wasp’ was taken from the biological 
concept of mutualism, in which two different species interact together to form a multiplicity 
(i.e. a unity that is multiple in itself). Horizontal gene transfer would also be a good illustra- 
tion. (“A Thousand Plateaus” 407) 


Like in real life the communicative roles are interchangeable, there is no hierarchi- 
cal structure and it is also opposed to arborescent modes as produced in forking 
path narratives. This allows for Friedrich Kittler’s technological media theory as 
“he sees [...] in writing programmes and in burning structures into silicon chips a 
complete continuum: ‘[...] Today, human writing runs through inscriptions burnt 
into silicon by electronic lithography [...]. The last historic act of writing may thus 
have been in the late seventies when a team of Intel engineers [plotted] the hard- 
ware architecture of their first integrated microprocessor.’” (cf. Huber 169-88) 
Due to computer aided environments it is possible to store/save the real, 
nature itself, transfer it and eventually, manipulate it. Digital media have actual 
access to the real. Virtual worlds have become post-human as their processes 
run beyond what can be grasped by the human senses. Eventually this leads to 
the addictive potential that is immanent to the living of virtual lifes. A signifi- 
cant number of World of Warcraft players do become addicted to the game and 
have to undergo rehabilitation methods originally designed for drug addicts. 
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Bianco describes this as ‘the open-ended reality studio’; a cinematic event that 
is, unlike the film, ‘a loop without memory’. “The event has no beginnings or 
endings but rather rolls vertiginous summoning of inserts without the master 
shot. The centring observer diverts the images through a forced chronology only 
to lose her sense of location by the end of the interval. And the afterburners 
of sensation and revelation are an affective rhythm, a jagged undulation, the 
flush of losing what comes next but happened before, and the ‘practice of what 
remains.’” (382-94) 

Although Bianco is describing the latest trend in movies,” the post human / 
post organic cinema also referred to as techno-cinema, resembles the paidia expe- 
rience of SL. Bianco shows that the structures of virtual reality games or techno- 
cinematic events do no longer aim at narrative closure or at winning the game, 
but ‘winning’ is simply the never-ending continuation of the game (cf. 392-96). 
Virtual realities, like SL, offer life-like experiences, which present emergent nar- 
ratives in truly open virtual worlds. If the future is completely open and every 
human can actively influence her own destiny by working together in a social 
sphere and if we see the real world as a 3D temporal-spatial environment with 
emergent narratives as we go along, it becomes clear that truly open FNs are opti- 
mally realised in virtual realities, since these offer a multitude of nodal situa- 
tions, emergent narratives, 24 hours continuation, a high level of interactivity, the 
need to work together as a collective and most of all the notion of being endless — 
‘winning’ SL means continuing, as in real life in which ‘the journey is its own 
reward’. 

Radical FNs are the stage for a Deleuzian society of control. Absolute freedom 
is not possible in SL, or any other form of virtual reality, if this virtual reality 
demands a constant attention of the user. Filmic narratives of this kind are 
described by Bianco as ‘techno-cinematic events’. He interprets them as games 
that play on the premise that winning consists only of the continuation of play, “a 
game for post-human bodies”. (cf. Bianco 396) 


232 It is worth noticing that recent movies are not so much interested in the possbilities of inter- 
action and forking path narratives as to exceed the human mind by pushing it beyond its sensa- 
tional limits. The latest example of this would be Avatar in which an extremely reduced storyline 
is combined with a ‘posthuman viewing experience’ in Bianco’s sense. It is impossible to see all 
that is going on and therefore the computer game was released on the market at the same time. 
The viewer is invited to play the game to gather all the background information about the world 
of Avatar herself. Or to say it with Jenkins, the story is no longer getting pitched but the fictional 
world, which makes it necessary to embrace the virtual reality to experience a unique engaging 
narrative (cf. Convergence Culture 321). 
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The techno-cinematic event is one of captured and controlled energetics and dynamics as 
expressed in post-human practices. Techno-cinematic events are material processes shot 
through with the energetic capacity to auto-affect their own material constituencies and 
to affect other bodies by design. [...] The perpetually produced present splits off from its 
relationship to organicism, linear historicism, and narrative temporalities, extensions and 
dimensionalities. [...] Technoscientific and techno-cinematic experimentation exceed their 
initial parameters or initial conditions in a given open-system at a point where control 
meets catastrophe. (ibid. 392) 


Techno-cinema?*® aims at a post-human/post-organic understanding of space, 
time, and image/matters,?* (cf. Bianco 394). The disorienting and post-human 
consequences of such a cinema were discussed with regard to Mr. Nobody. The 
radicality of the concept even challenged the nature of time in itself. Techno- 
cinema films, however, are no radical form of FNs, since the idea of future that is 
staged here is no longer a human experience of time, but an eternal rerun that can 
only be achieved by machines. A narrative conveys meaning. An eternal rerun 
does not. 

Finally, a few concluding words should be given to sum up this volume. This 
study introduced the work mechanics of FNs and made it therefore possible to 
identify FNs in films and games. All of these work with nodal situations in arbo- 
rescent, axial or network architectures by offering the viewer, viewser or user to 
experience spatio-temporal mediated narratives. In this volume they were unified 
under the umbrella concept of ‘future narratives in film’. The film reel is not the 
defining marker of these narratives but their use of moving images. By moving 
from conventional to digital database narratives that lead us away from the imagi- 
nary to the (virtual) real, these FNs can become a posthuman narrative experi- 
ence. In the most radical form the user is transformed into a resident and the 
structure of this volume is reversed. Instead of ‘running and clicking’ the resident 
in SL is ‘clicking and running’. The algorithm is at the heart of the origo but its 
consequences are felt by the resident. In other words, the narrative experience 
is not just computer-mediated virtual reality but the resident itself starts living 
a virtual life. Subsequently we need to ask whether virtual realities are able to 
convey FNs at all. The answer is the same as Thalhofer has given. The resident 
needs to create the meaning by herself out of a space with infinite possibilities. 
The last question is therefore, whether the best FN is life itself. 


233 “The opening of Run Lola Run is both aggressive and supercilious in its playfulness: ‘after 
the game is before the game’, an epigraph tells us, implying that the game is never-ending” 
(Coates 120). Coates also reads Lola as techno-cinema. 

234 This refers the Bergsonian understanding of image and matter (cf. Bergson 17). 
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I would like to mention Aarseth again and his famous ‘elevator-example’: if 
an elevator is encompassed in your definition of narrative, then your definition 
is overproductive. With reference to FN: the best FN is not life, since this would 
also mean that our definition of FN is over-productive. More importantly though, 
life cannot be the best FN because it can only be experienced one-way following 
the direction of time’s arrow. In other words, a decision in real life has irreversible 
consequences. Although every moment in time encapsulates a nodal situation 
with more than one continuation only one continuation can be performed. The 
uni-directionality of the edges chosen makes it impossible to return to a former 
visited nodal situation. A FN, on the other hand, is a narrative space that allows 
for an experience which has no direct consequence for our everyday life. The 
advantages of bi-directional edges were already discussed with regard to Ground- 
hog Day and Source Code. But even in FNs with uni-directional edges it is always 
possible to start again and to choose differently. These alternate scenarios can 
only be constructed cognitively or by the aid of media forms. This is the reason for 
the importance of the FN concept. It cannot only be found in various media but 
it is vital for us because the mediated experience of FNs render it possible to con- 
sider the future manageable. In non-fictional environments such as risk insur- 
ances, FNs can be used to stage different outcomes and to render this multitude 
experienceable for the recipient. The advantage of filmic FNs is that they make 
even highly complex scenarios immediately understandable. 

FNs manifest themselves best somewhere between the concept of viewer and 
resident in the realm between ludus and paidia. At the heart of nodal situation 
should still be a human interactor or an anthropomorphic protagonist to enable 
the experientiality of a FN as openness in a sense that the human mind can grasp. 
With regard to motion pictures the realm of the imaginary as a place for illusions 
FNs can be experienced best by a complex but not rhizomatic structures that 
enable the recipient to experience the concept of the nodal situation as more than 
one continuation. This exemplifies that there is always a choice and this is the 
political power of the imaginary that can be staged in FNs in films. 
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